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there is the loud ocean, my own surging self 
which I long to cross ^’ — 



me light my lamp” 
says the Star, 

‘■'■And never debate 

if it will help to remove the darkness” 
— Rabindranath Tagore. 



FOREWORD 

I NDIAN History is progressing fast in the direction of its ob- 
ject, the past. Some years ago the History of India began 
with Alexander’s campaign through the Panjab and the East. 
Then the rise of Buddhism and Jainism was added. The pre- 
sent book deals with a period prior to the appearance of Gautama 
and Mahavira. The book is all the more welcome since the 
author has taken as a subj ect a portion of that period which has 
been styled “the Dark Ages of India.” 

This denomination refers to the subjective state of ignor- 
ance of the students of history, rather than to the objective 
panorama of the past, which was not dark at all. 

Illustrious kings ruled the country with justice and wisdom. 
Of one of them, A^vapati Kaikeya, who ruled in the North- 
Western area, the Clidndogya Upanisad, V, 11, 5, states that 
when he got up in the morning he said: “In my country there 
are no thieves, nor misers, nor drunkards, nor people who do not 
perform sacrifices, nor ignorant, nor debauchees, nor much less 
harlots.” Such personal statement of the king himself is a credit 
to the excellent administration that India enjoyed in that early 
age. The student of history, while going through the pages of 
this book, will easily detect some of the principles that later on 
crystalized in the immortal Arihaidstm of Kautalya, and which 
were so much admired by the Greek envoy Megasthenes. 

The economic conditions of India were also prosperous. Agri- 
culture, mining, fisheries, farming, cottage industries, building 
industries and other sources of wealth are described minutely, and 
sometimes with such abundance of detail as to make us believe 
we are living in those remote ages. Trade was brisk, and the 
reports we have about sea- voyages incline us to believe that it 
was the cause of many settlements of Indiana abroad, both in 
the east and in the west. 

Special interest is attached to the sociological conditions of 
the country, which may be wisely compared with those prevail- 
ing at present. The superiority of the kings in matters spiritual is 
indeed an eye-opener which has not been sufficiently accounted 
for. Those good administrators of the country were also pro- 
found thinkers and wise philosophers, at whose school many emi- 
nent brahmanas learned the secrets of the ancient lore of Indian 
^ome authors have seen in them representatives of the old pre- 
Aryan rulers of the country, and if this view is finally accepted, 
it will lead us to revise our opinion about the origin of Indian 
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philosopTiy and asceticism. Such kings, whose intellectual pur- 
suits still shine after perhaps thirty centuries, fostered liberal 
education in their dominions. It was precisely during this period 
that the first dsrama of life was constituted on practical bases. 
The agglomerations of BraJimacdrins in the same towns were 
the nuclei of all those ancient famous centres of learning, the 
main ones being Taksa^ila and "Varanasi, which were rivalled by 
Nalanda, Odantapura, Vallabhipura and others in a subsequent 
historical period. 

This one, the history of which Mr. Ratilal N. Mehta presents 
to the public to-day, is a period of extraordinary importance, 
during which the final amalgajnation of the two main races of 
India, the Dravidians and the Aryans, which began in the Vedie 
period, was accomplished. The student of Proto-Indian History 
will easily discover the constituent elements of this amalgama- 
tion in many pages of this book. This is a subject of research 
which Mr. Mehta had neither time nor opportunity to study in 
the course of his post-graduate research. It was totally outside 
the scope of his work. Other students may undertake it, and 
the country will be grateful to them for it. It is a subject about 
which much darkness still prevails in the minds of many. 

The main source of information which the author has 
tapped has been the collection of Buddhist stories of the pre- 
births of the Buddha, called the Jdtakas. These stories un- 
doubtedly depict conditions and situations of a period of time 
prior to that of the revered teacher. The fact that similar 
episodes are at times found in the Jdtakas and in the Mahd- 
hJidrata seems to point to a common older source, which is now 
lost. About the historicity of these stories we cannot doubt at 
present. The very incidental way in which they are narrated, 
is a guarantee of their trustworthiness and accuracy. Whenever 
the mythical element is introduced, it is easily detected. 

The work of Mr. Ratilal N. Mehta is a credit to him and to 
this Institute, his Alma Mater. His views are always impartial, 
his method is faultless, his criticism well founded and precise. 
I hope that his work will be widely read throughout this country 
and abroad, and help to dispel the darkness still perhaps existing 
in some minds, and to disclose the brilliancy of that ancient 
culture which was the foundation of the culture and achievements 
of the Indians of later periods. 

H. Heeas, S.J. 

Indian Historical Research Institute, 

St. Xavier’s College, Bombay. 

July 23, 1939. 



AUTHOR’S PREFACE 

I N the following pages a humble attempt has been made to 
visualise the picture of Ancient Indiathrough the stories. 

Ever since the publication of these stories, scholars have attemp- 
ted to draw from them as much help as they could to enhance 
their researches. They have been studied and utilised by vari- 
ous hands for shedding more light on the various aspects and 
problems of Ancient Indian History. And they have undoubted- 
ly been recognised as an important source for this purpose. 

A synthetic history embracing the long period through 
which Indian Life and Society have grown and developed is yet 
a desideratum. Before this is possible, an intensive study has to 
be made of the difierent ages through which they have grown. 
And this study of a particular age or period has to be made 
through difEerent sources — ^literature, art, archaeology, ethno- 
logy, anthropology and the like, it is obvious that this is not 
the task for one hand. V arious hands have to work to create a 
complete whole. Thus what Zimmer in his AUindisehes Leben 
has done for the early Vedie Period, still remains to be done for 
the subsequent periods. The Buddhist and Jaina literatures 
together must yield a sufficiently clear picture of Ancient India 
of the period immediately encircling round the figures of the 
Buddha and Mahavira. An attempt in this direction was made 
years ago by Prof. Khys Davids, in his Buddhist India. But he 
mostly relied upon Buddhist sources, and that too not exhaus- 
tively, whereas the study of the history of the Buddhist period, 
to be complete, must be made by a careful collation of difierent 
sources, the Ujianisadic, the Buddhist and the Jaina literatures, 
over and above the archaeological and other evidences. Every 
piece of literature has to be thoroughly ransacked. It was with 
this object that 1 took up the study of the Jdtakas — 2k part of 
the extensive Buddhist literature. 

As I said before, these stories have been utilised by various 
scholars. Bichard Pick has studied these stories chiedy from the 
social point of view, keeping always the ‘Caste’ and the ‘Priest’ 
before his eyes, which fact, m my opinion, has at times hindered 
a purely impartial judgment. Dr. Kay Chaudhury has derived 
from these stories such data as could be helpful to his 'Folitioal 
History i and this again not exhaustively. Mrs. Khys Davids 
and Mr. N. S. Subbarao have given us the 'EeonomiG Conditions.^ 
For ^Administrative Aspect’ something has been done by Mr. 
Beni Prasad in his work 'The State in Ancient India.’ Lastly I 
must mention a really valuable work by Dr. B. C, Sen, 'Studies in 
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JdtahaSf^ publislied in the Journal of the Department of Letters^ 
Calcutta Cniversity, dealing mainly with political and adminis- 
trative matters. But all these studies were more or less iso- 
lated. In the absence, therefore, of a work comprehensive and 
critical in its treatment, and systematically written with a view 
to present a connected idea of Ancient Indian life as portrayed 
in these stories, I feel myself justified in taking up this subject. 
I have endeavoured, not only to gather all that research has 
done, but to put it in a systematic scientific and connected nar- 
rative form. 

The work has, for convenience’s sake, been divided into five 
Sections, dealing with five difierent aspects : political, adminis- 
trative, economic, social and geographical. As regards political 
history, there are several chronological strata dimly recognis- 
able in the stories. The kings and princes there mentioned did 
not belong to a single period of time : they were often wide 
apart from one another in respect of age. So that the infor- 
niation derived goes to supplement our knowledge of the poli- 
tical history from the Vedie times down to the time of the 
Buddha. Only the last chapter of this section, entitled the 
Mahajanapada Period, gives us a fair idea of the period imme- 
diately preceding the Buddha. And all the remaining aspects 
of life, namely, administrative, economic, social and geographi- 
cal, delineated in the stories, fall, in my opinion, in this Mahdja- 
napada or pre-Buddha period. Hence the title of this work. 

It is a moot point whether history should be subjective or 
objective. To write objectively has been the avowed aim of 
historians from Herodotus to H. G. Wells. But it seems im- 
possible for the historian to remain unperturbed over the vicis- 
situdes in life which he observes. And even H. G. Wells had 
in the end to confess ; “There never will be an outline of 
history written that is not tendential.” These tendencies of 
the historian, his pre-conceived notions and prejudices, are bound 
to be interwoven in the delineation of the subject he treats. 
And what is wrong in it ? However unscientific this method 
of approach might be termed, it has its value and its interest. 
The historian should not dive into an ever-receding and ir- 
revocable past, simply for the sake of the past. He has to 
revaluate the past in the light of the present. Instead of ap- 
pearing in the fashion of a colourless spectator, he has to assume 
the role of a representative of the people of whom he speaks. He 
is to share their thoughts and reciprocate, or at least Under- 
stand, their sentiments. He may grow elocjuent over their glori- 
ous achievements, as he should stress their drawbacks. In 
this way, attempting to write history is, inevitably though 
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imperceptibly, like subjecting oneself to psycho-analysis. It 
draws out not only the historian s opinions but his ^repressions,* 
not only his intellectual character but its ‘complexes.’ Even 
those historians who profess to be most impartial and purely 
objective have their hidden snags and tags. 

Anyhow, it is quite obvious that every historical study 
should have more than purely academic interest. Up till now it 
has always been regarded as dry as dust, a jumble of dates, an 
unmeaning medley of wars and massacres. To have any value, 
history must be viewed as a kaleidoscope. It should be a pre- 
sentation of life, complete and whole. 

The Jdtakas offer us a clear advantage in this respect. 
Though their aims and objects are not avowedly secular, they 
nevertheless depict society from an independent point of view, 
give details, specially of the darker phases of social life, with the 
fullness and variety that we naturally miss in the ‘sacred texts.’ 
We can see here merchants and artisans, workers and peasants, 
women and children, old people and ascetics, Brahmins and 
Princes — all engrossed in their daily life. The characters we 
witness are lively and realistic, and the incidents narrated are 
also taken from real life. In the words of Prof. Khys Davids, 
the Jdtakas are the oldest, most complete and most important 
collection of Folklore extant. 

I am not unmindful of my inabilities. My claim to these 
stories as being a faithful representation of the pre-Buddha 
period will particularly be questioned. The fear of uncertain 
ground on which I was standing at first prevented me from giv- 
ing the title which has been given to this work, and I thought 
it wise to make myself secure by vaguely describing the work as 
Ancient India in the Jdtakas, But repeated reading of the book, 
page after page, while plodding through the unending proofs, 
reassured me, and finally encouraged me in giving the present 
title. I leave it now to the readers to decide whether the title 
is justified or not. But I take consolation in the fact that there 
was, after all, very lit fie possibility of change in the general 
milieu^ot Ancient Indian life within a few centuries, as its per- 
sistent conservatism is only too well-known. 

The present work is a revised form of the Thesis submitted 
to the University of Bombay for the M.A. Degree in 1935. It 
took two years for it to go into the Press, and it is after about the 
same period that it comes out of the Press, to see the light of 
day. Four long years have thus passed by since it was written. 
Journalism having lured me away from an academic career, it 
was well-nigh impossible for me to keep pace with the fast-growing 
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tempo of Historical Research Work. If, therefore, the work 
suffers from any defects, I crave the indulgence of my readers. 
I shall deem my labours amply rewarded if the work lightens 
even a single obscure corner of our Ancient History. 

I take this opportunity to express my gratitude to Rev. 
Fr. H. Heras, S.J., the Director of the Indian Historical Research 
Institute, St. Xavier’s College, Bombay, but for whose guidance 
and constant encouragement it would have been impossible to 
produce this work. 

Finally, I have to acknowledge my indebtedness to the 
University of Bombay for the substantial financial help it has 
granted towards the cost of the publication of this book. 

RATILAL MEHTA. 

Bombay, September 4, 19S9. 
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TRACING UP 

THE HOMOGENEITY OF THE JATAKAS AND THEIR AGE 


The Jdtakas, on which the whole of the present work is bused, are, as 
is well-known, a collection of stories included in the Khid- 
iNuS-BEi: daka-Nikdya of the Sattapitaka of the Pali Canon. These 

stories, as edited by Fousboll, number 547 . But as in some 
of these numbers, several stories are included, while others only contain 
references to later Jdtakas, and also as sometimes the same stories recur in 
difierent versions, the figure 54:7 does not agree exactly with the actual number 
of the stories. ' The Culla-Niddesa gives the number as 500 {pafica-jdtaka- 
satdni).^ The collection is obviously incomplete. It does not, and could 
not, include all the stories current at the time of its final redaction or com- 
pilation, probably in the 5th century A.D neither does it include all the 
inscribed episodes still to be seen on the remnants of the Barhut railing,^ nor 
does it include all J dtaka-\iyi.Q stories to be found in other canonical works. ^ 

Now, every single Jdtaka, in the present collection, consists of the 
following parts : (a) An introductory story, Paccuppanmvatthu, 
DlFi-'ERENT ^he present time’ which relates on what 

PARTS. occasion the Buddha himself told the monks the Jdtaka in 

question; (6) AtUavutthu, i.e., ‘story of the past’ in which a 
story of one of the former births of the Buddha, in other words, a Bodhisaita 
story, according to later Buddhist dogmatics, is told ; (c) the Gdthds 
or verses which, as a rule, constitute the Jdtaka of the Akkhdua t^pe and 
form part of the story of the past, are supplemented by the ablu- 
sarkbuddhagdthds as these latter are generally termed {d) short commentary 
{^VcyydkaTaTia) in which the Gdthds are explained word for word , and (c) the 
‘connexion’ {saitiodhdna) in which, finally, the personages of the ‘story of the 
present’ are identified, by the Buddha himself, with those of the ‘story of the 
past,’ and the psychological effect of the discourse on the mind of the 
hearers is described. These are the diherent parts which form a single 


1. The Culla-Niddeea, II, p. 80, aa old commoatary (probably of Ist or 2nd century ii.C.) 
on the Paruyanavagga of the Salta-Nipata, speaks of 500 Jatakus : la-hien too, (HeemdoJ the 
Buddhist kiHgdoms, transl. by J. Lt^ggo, Oxford, 1880, p. lOO) speaks of pictures illustrating 
•500 Jdtakas' which he had seen in Ceylon, bee Rarua, I, p. -47 , II, pp. 72.1^. 
Winternitz, History of Indian Literature, H, p. 124 u. 1. See now, ii.C. Law, J.Ii.A.b., April, 

1959^ pp^2a 255.^^^^ H, p. 80 ; noticed by Barua, op. cit., p. 247 ; also Indian CuUurt, 
Vnl V No 2 

o * The authorship of Buddhagosa {QandhavaiiisayJ.P^T.S. 1880, p. 59), has been q^ues* 
M Burlmgam,. Bu4dhi., 

IH.O.S.) pp, 49, 59 ff. But see Law, JJi.A.H., April, 1939, p. 243. 

4. Cn Foucher, VI, pp, 470, 472-3. n- .l a, ■ t + i y /-r 

5. Bhya Davids, Dialogues. I, p. 164; also Buddhist Birth Stones, • B- 

Winternitz, History of Indian Literature II, p. 115 n., 4; Gokuldas Do, Cal. Aug. 1929, 
256 ff. B. 0. Law, J.R.A.S., April, 1939, pp. 241-55, puts a strong Case for the traditional 

num^r 6a0. verges gpokeu by the Buddha after his enlightenment’. Vf. Wenart, J.A., 1901 
pp. 385 ff. 
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Jdtaka in this huge narrative work, the Jatakatthavannand. Out of these, 
again, we have chosen to take our stand, for drawing up a picture of Ancient 
India, only on the ‘story of the past’ (prose) and the Gdthds or verses which 
both easily join one another and together form a beautiful whole (Atitavatthu). 
The stories of the present {Paccup;pannavatthu) are left aside, for they are 
sometimes only duplicates of the ‘stories of the past,’ sometimes foolish and 
entirely worthless inventions, and at best narratives which have been borrowed 
from other parts of the Canon, e.g., Vimyapitaka, Suitanipdta, Apaddm 
or from other commentaries, and are not therefore as valuable as the actual 
Jdtakas, or the ‘stories of the past.’ Similarly the commentary {veyydkaram) 
and the ‘connexion’ {samodhdna), being solely the work of the later-day 
compiler, are left out. ’ 

Now, the actual Jdtaka is a story in which the Bodhisatta plays a part 
in one of his former births, whether as the hero of the story 
ACTUAL or as a secondary character or as a spectator only. So that 

JATAKA. it was possible to change into a Jdtaka any story which was 

told among the people or which was known from literature, 
by identifying the best character, according to the Buddhists who handled it, 
with the Bodhisatta, or the Buddha himself in some previous birth. In this 
way all kinds of stories, fairy-tales, fables, anecdotes, traditional ballads 
{akkhdna : anussuti) vfevG. utilised, ^ And even the Buddha, as we read in 
the Saddhanm-Fundarlka, lor instance,^ one of the earlier Buddhist Sanskrit 
texts, taught by means of Sutras, Gdthds, legends and Jdtakas. 

We do not however mean to enter into a detailed discussion about the 
history of the Jdtakas as we have them, their origin, growth and development, 
when and how they were included in the Buddhist canon in their original 
form, and how they were finally compiled in their present form. These 
problems, very intricate indeed, are more or less exhaustively dealt with by 
other scholars."* In order to understand, as far as possible, the real nature 
of the basis on which we stand, we have to note certain important points with 
the help derived from the painstaking researches of these eminent scholars. 


Mr. Gokuldas De, in one of his essays on the Significance of the Jdtakas, 
has conclusively shown that, bereft of the Bodhisatta idea, 
LEVELUP^^ a Jdtaka originally consisted of a verse or verses embodying 
meat. in a concise form a past episode, generally with a moral 

understood with the help of a prose narration which for the 
most part remained impheit rather than explicit, changing according to 
circumstances.^ That originally the Jdtakas were folk-tales in verses 


1. See Winternitz, up. cit., II, p. 123 ; Gokuidas l)e, Cal. Jiev. Eeb. 1331, pp. idSff. 

2. Kee Winternitz in Eitcijclopaedia of Meligion and Mhics, Vll, p. 491. 

3. II, 44 {S.li.E., XXI, p. 46). The division of the Buddhist Scriptures into nine angae, 
viz., tiutlam, geyyam, veyydkaranarn, gdtkd, uddnam, ilivultakam, jdtakam, abbhutadhammam 
vedallam, is very old : Vtpavamea, Ch. IV ; See Thomas, I.H.Q., IX, 32 jjf. 

4. Tlio latest among them are Dr. Winternitz, up. cit., II, pp. J13-5G, and Dr. Bimala 
Cliuni Law, A lli^ttory uj Fdli Literature ; also CJokuldas Do, Signijicanct oj the Jdtakas, being 
a reprint ol aitielee published in the Calcutta Meview. Law, J.U.A.tS., April, 1939, pp. 241-65. 

6. Calcutta Heview, Jan. 193U, pp. 78 g. 
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is not only a natural assumption but lias been very ably establisbed by 
him. ’ The Sinhalese tradition also asserts that during the process of trans- 
lation into the Old Sinhalese language and retranslation into Pali of the 
JdtakatthaJcatJid, it was only the prose which was open to this process, 
the Gdthds were preserved unchanged in Pali. And it is only these Gdthds, 
the verses, which were included in the Canon whenever it was compiled. ^ 
The same tradition says that the canonical texts were first transmitted 
orally, until under the Sinhalese king Vattagamani, in the first century 
B.C., they were committed to writing, and this, according to Dr. Winter- 
nitz, sounds quite trustworthy.^ Originally both prose and verse of the 
Jdtakas came down orally ; but naturally the prose had a less stable form 
than the verse, being more exposed to changes and enlargements, so that 
when the canon was composed, and subsequently when it was written down, 
in the 1st century B.C. as noticed above, only the verses retained their ori- 
ginal form, whereas the rendering of the prose was at first entrusted to the 
reciters who could recite the verses more faithfully than the prose, and it 
was only at a later period committed to writing by Commentators.'' As Mr. 
Gokuldas De says, the Jdtakas as a collection of selected verses go back to 
the time of the very Buddha if not earlier still. ^ .And their antiquity 
will not preclude the possibility of a prose interpretation in the light of their 
progenitor following them from the very beginning. Though there is ample 
evidence in support of the fact that, ancient Indian literatme was in verse, 
more so folk-lores called Akkhdnas,^ the Buddha, who is said to have enjoined 
his disciples not to use them in practical life, could not have entirely done 
away with their application and, in the absence of developed Buddhist lite- 
rature, must have had recourse to such passages from these Akkhdnas as 
seemed helpful to the propagation of his Doctrine of Ahimsd and Kamma 
mixing them with his own interpretations for safeguarding against the influx 


1. Calcutta Review, July, 1930, p. 68. It was liitheito thought that this canonical Jataka, 
consisting entirely of versos, had been preserved in manuscripts. Frederick Weller, however, ex- 
amined critically the Phyrae and two other MSS. from Mandalay of Jataka verses, and came to 
the conclusion that these manuscripts only contain extracts from the Jataka Commentary, but 
not the ancient v erne- Jataka whitdi belongs to the canon. Dr. Wintemitz while admitting 
that ‘ our hope and belief that the original verse Jataka is still extant in MSS. has been shaken 
by Dr. Weller's arguments,’ takes great pains to prove the existence of such an independent 
work : see Jataka Oathaa and Jataka Commentary, in I.H Q., IV, pp. 1 ff. History of Indian 
Literature, II, ji. 117 and note. 

2. Even the tradition about the Four councils {saiigtlis) wherein the canon is said to have 
been compiled is disputed : See Wintemitz, History of Ind. Lit. II, pp. 3 ff. But see R. C. 
Majumdar, Buddhist Councils in Budihistic studies, pp. 26-72. On the whole the view of Dr. 
Wintemitz {op. cit-, p. 7.) that it is possible that the canon was not compiled all at once, 
but at several meetings of the monks, the moat important of which was the Pafaliputta session 
(in Asoka’s time) seems correct. 

3. Op. cit., II, p. 8. 

4. Cf. W. Geiger ‘Pd/i Literature and Sprache,' in Biihler’s Grundriaa, 1916, pp. 14, 21; 
Luder, N.G.O.W., 1897, p. 119, n. 2. Oldenberg, J.P.T.S. (1910-2) p. 31. “Nevertheless wo 
may certainly say that, on the whole, the Gdthds have a stronger claim to be regarded as cano- 
nical than have the prose portions of the Jdtakas. . . Moreover, the language of the OaihAs 
is more archaic than that of the prose” : Wintemitz, op. cit., II, pp. 1 19, 123 ; The difference 
of language is noted by Fousboll in Dines Anderson’s Index to the Jdtakas, Intro, pp. IV- VI. 

5. Calcutta Review, July 1930, p. 83 ; See also J. Przyluaki, I. H. Q.,V,p. 1 . 

6. Oldenberg’s famous theory: The Prose -and- Verse type of Narrative and the Jdtakas. 
J.P.T.S., 1910-2, pp. ]9ff.; I.H.Q., IV, p. 13. 

*** 
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of vulgar ideas and misconceptions. These interpretations augmented and 
modified by various other hands supplied the prose of the Jdtahas from the 
time of their origin onwards.”’ 

The above discussion, then, brief though it is, points to the pre-Budd- 
histic origin of the Jdtahas — Jdtahas in the sense of versified stories. Says 
K. Otto Franke : “The bulk of J dtaha-Gdthds is the work of many, chiefly 
non-Buddhist authors, though one editor or compiler (not author) may, in 
recasting the whole, have altered and even added verses here and there. 
Authors of folklore have always remained anonymous : the story originates 
in the mind of one man : he composes the verses and puts them afloat among 
the folk : in course of time these verses become the common possession of 
the whole folk : the verses are thus preserved, with very rare modifications ; 
the prose which is only a commentary on these verses changes from mouth to 
mouth, until it settles in the form in which it is finally committed to writing. 
This is, in general, the life-story of a folk-tale. The same can he said with 
regard to the Jdtaka stories. 

This is not to say that all the Jdtaha stories, or even the Gdthds as 
embodied in our collection, were current at the time of the 
NARRATIVE Buddha. It may however be conceded that the major 

FORMS. portion was. It is also probable that even the verse- Jdtaha 

of the canon, if it existed as an independent work, contained 
a smaller number of Gdthds. The number seems to have gradually increased. 
And as regards prose too, it is the work of the later-day commentator, 
say of the 5th century A.D. But this is about the language with 
which we have no concern at present. We have to see what kind of 
material has been used in that prose. Dr. Winternitz^ has analysed the 
diSerent kinds and forms of narrative composition as represented in the 
Jdtaha-coWection ; (u) First, there are narratives in prose with fable verses, 
fairy-tale stanzas, or aphorisms inserted here and there. Prose and verses 
easily join with one another, and together form such a beautiful whole that 
we cannot but assume that in these cases the J dtahatthavan ^and used good 
old traditions for the prose also ; (b) secondly, there are Ballads in dialogue 
form, in a mixture of conversational verses and narrative stanzas. The prose 
which we find in the collection is as a rule, in these cases, the entirely super- 
fluous and insipid fabrication of some commentator, and as a matter of fact 
is not infrequently in actual contradiction to the verses ; (c) thirdly, there 
are longer narratives, beginning in prose and continued in verse, or in which 
prose narration alternates with narrative and conversational verses. Here 
prose is indispensable, but the prose of the collection is not a faithful copy 
of the original prose, but greatly enlarged on, and disfigured, by commenta- 
torial additions ; {d) fourthly, there are collections of sayings on any subject, 
and, lastly (e) regular epics or epic fragments. In the latter two cases, the 

1. Calcutta Review, Feb. 1931, pp. 279-80. 

2. W. Z. K. M., 20 (1906), p. 318. 

3. Cf. Charpentier: “In general the prose rests an ancient tradition. ” 2. D. 

M.O., 66 (1912), pp. 41 jfif. W. Z. K. M. 27, (1913) pp. 92 g. 

4. History of Ind. Lit., II, pp. 124-5. 
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prose in the book is again a superfluous conunentary, and mostly spiritless 
into the bargain. 


But, as we said, it is the material, the contents of the stories which are 
of more importance than the language of the prose in which 
written. And we cannot deny that the major part 
DENCE. of the stories in the collection preserves older material. Even 

Dr. Winternitz has to admit in the face of archaeological 
evidence of a compelling character, that in the prose, too, much that is old 
may have been preserved. ’ This evidence comes from the precious monu- 
ments, the Stupas of Barhut and SancM, of the second or third century 
B.C.2 The importance of the reliefs on the stone- walls around these stupas, 
from the point of view of the history of the Jdtakas, can hardly be overes- 
timated. On these reliefs are depicted scenes from the Jdtahas^ including 
scenes which occur only in the prose. Not only this. Sometimes even the 
titles of the JdtaJeas are inscribed, which are sometimes the same as those in 
the Jdtaka book, but which in other cases differ. These reliefs then prove, 
as admitted by Dr. Winternitz, that a number of stories, which are also to 
be found in the Jdtaka collection, were in the second, perhaps even in the 
third century B.C., technically called ‘JdtaJeas' and were regarded as Bodhi- 
satta stories'* and that accordingly they must have been known in India 
long before, and possibly belonged to the pre-Buddhist period.® 

We do not at all dogmatise on the point. The composition of the Jdlaka- 
collection has undoubtedly passed through several stages. It 
utterly impossible to assign a definite date to the stories. 
Some of the poems and prose narratives must reach back to a 
great antiquity, even to the Vedic times. Some of the sayings, legends and 
ballads may belong to pre-Buddhist days. For the greater portion of the 
book, we may not urge any greater ant iquity than the 3rd century B.C. 
And much of the prose decidedly belongs to the Christian era. In fact, we 
can generally hold, with Mr. Gokuldas De® that the prose stories of the 


1. Oj). cit., II, j). 120. 

2. See speoially Barua, Barhut- Stone, as a story-teller. 

3. More than thirty scenes have been as yet identified : See Barua, and Sinha, Barhut 
Inscriptions, pp. 78-99 ; also Oldcnlerg, J. A. 0. S., 18 (1897) pp. 183 //. E. Hultzch, J. It. 
A. S., 1912 pp. 399 jf/'. 40<i ; Rhys Davids, Buddhist India, p. 2ti9 ; Toucher, The Beqinninqs 
of Buddhist Art, pp. (>1 ff. 

4. But Gokuldas De, after a minute examination of the Barhut Jutuka label, comes to 
the conclusion that the Jutahas of Barhut have to be taken in their ordinary sense meaning 
stories or fables told by the Master in illu.stration of his Doctrine and not in the .special semse 
in which the Buddhists used them in later times imi)lying birth stories of the Bodkisatta before 
he became the Buddha.’ Cal. Bev. Aug. 1929, pp. 257-94: ‘■Barhut Jdtakas in a New Light I 

5. Hist. Ind. Lit., 11, p. 121. 

6. Calcutta Review, July, 19.30, p. 83 : He has shown the growth of the Jdtaka literature 
through the.se stages : Pre-Buddhistic times— .AM/idnua as popular folklores and ballads in 
^akrit; Time of Buddha and the Ist Council— Jdtoiaa as popular folklore and ballads illustrat- 
ing the doctrine of Karma, incorporated in Agama Bifaka ; Second Council — Sutianta Jataka 
and Jdtakas as moral stories incorporated with the Dhatnma Yinaya-, Third Council — Jdtaka 
collation as a separate book of verses included in the Khuddaka Nikdya : special Jdtakas as 
Cariyd Pifaka ; First Century A.D. — Bodkisatta vs. Devadatta stories from Jdtakas and J&- 
takas as moral verses found in the Milinda ; Fifth Century A.D. — Jdtaka verses found in the 
Dhammapada AUhakathd ; End of 6th Century A. Ti.~- Jdtakas of the Jdtaka Book exclusively 
as birth stories of the Bodkisatta in Jdtaka-Afthakalhd.” Ibid, p. 84 . 
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J dtaka-Atthahathd compiled about the latter part of the 5th century A.D., 
and looked upon as expansions or vitthdras of Jdtaha verses, many of which 
as old as the time of the Buddha, some even still older, are really a com- 
pendium of facts with dates ranging from the time of their origin up to that 
of their final redaction, i.e., from pre-Buddhistic times down to the 5th 
century A.D., while we maintain that except in very rare cases, the claim to 
■pre-NiMya antiquity of the verses constituting the real Jdtakas must be 
generally accepted. 

Thus, while recognising the uncertainty about the age of the Jdtakas — 
our source of enquiry^ — we are unable to act up to the injunc- 
down by Dr. Winternitz that ‘not only every large 
section and every single narrative but often also every single 
gfafM will have to be tested independently as regards its age.” While going 
minutely through the stories we have felt that they are more or less faithful 
in depicting the picture of ancient Indian society : this picture again seems 
to be a homogeneous one. Throughout, it seems, the story-teller, whoever 
he might be, has fixed his eyes on the period before the Buddha. Old verses 
may have been mixed up with new, and the prose considerably enlarged, 
the details of the contents may not all be assigned to an older period, but as 
Mr. B. C. Sen^ has rightly observed, “the spirit of the old narrative was not 
sacrificed to novelty, and the literary embellishments, if introduced, did not 
apparently tend to produce an ill-assorted combination of things, belonging 
to different ages as found in many other works.” 

We have set ourselves to the arduous task of presenting, as far as possible, 
a clear and comprehensive portrait of ancient Indian Society as reflected in 
the Jdtnka stories. We have slowly but carefully gone through the whole 
of this huge collection, noted down each and every single fact contained in it 
and, in the end, tried to arrange the facts thus collected in a systematic narra- 
tive form. During this process, moreover, each and every fact has been 
minutely examined in the light of literary and other evidence of the surround- 
ing period. AVe have already admitted that all the stories in this collection 
are handled by a compiler or compilers of about the 5th century A.D. And 
we have also shown that the major portion of the material thus handled 
had come down through several centuries. But we again lay the utmost 
emphasis on this fact, that the compiler (or compilers) had focussed his (or 
their) attention on the days before the birth of the Buddha. As we in these 
days, while narrating stories to our children, fix our eyes on the period of 
which we may be speaking, taking care that modern things and individuals 
do not find their way in our narrations, so must have the Jdtaka compiler 
taken care to see that the stories he handled were not out of tune with the 
pre-Buddhistic conditions of society as he himself had come to know through 
tradition and literature. Thus it was that a fair degree of homogeneity was 
accomplished for this collection of stories. This homogeneity will readily 


1. Op, cit., II, p. 122. This is the task which some future Hopkins may well take up. 

2. Studies in Jdtakas, p. 169. 
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be discerned from the presentation given in the following pages. It will be 
seen that the political, administrative, social, economic and even geographical 
conditions, as herein presented, quite harmoniously fit in the pre-Buddhistic 
period, as our knowledge of post-Vedic and post-Buddhist periods shows. 
What we mean to say is, that the stories on the whole give us a harmonious 
and a homogeneous picture of the pre-Buddhistic period. You may question 
the existence of a particular article, or thing, or place or individual, or raise 
doubts about a particular form of administrative, social, economic or religious 
institution. These doubts may or may not prove to be true. At least to us 
they would seem difficult, if not impossible, to be satisfied finally. It is not 
our task, even if it were possible, to test independently each single piece of 
prose-story and every single gdthd as regards its age. We only say this, that 
the stories are decidedly of different periods — -from the Vedic period down 
to the 5th century A. D., that the gdtlids do claim a greater antiquity than the 
prose — 'for which reason we have throughout this work given the number of the 
gdthds whenever any references are taken from them—’ but that the stories 
as a whole are homogeneous in their presentation of things of the pre-Budd- 
histic age. 

This is all that we can say about the chronological aspect of the Jdtakas, 
in the present state of our knowledge. And if therefore we are still inchned 
to hold with old scholars like Biihler, ^ Fick,^ Bhys Davids^ and Mrs. Rhys 
Davids^ that the conditions of civilisation as reflected in the Jdtakas date 
back in pre-Buddhist days, we may be excused by over-critical scholars. 

The importance of the Jdtakas can hardly be under-estimated. They 
are simple stories, no doubt. The general tendency among 
THEIR IM- scholars was, and perhaps still is, sceptical about the useful- 

rORTANCE. ness g^ch stories as a source of history. Sooner this 

scepticism goes away, better will be the understanding of 
history. All folk-tales, originating as they do among the vast folk, must 
reflect their life. Prof. Lacote, who devoted many years of his life in the 
study of Indian tales, opines that the Indian tales are for its history, 
religious, literary and social, of an importance of which no comparison with 
other hteratures could possibly give an adequate idea.® The Jdtakas axe of 


1. Mr. Gokuldas Do’s threo articles on Ancient Indian Culture and civilization are based 
entirely on the Jataka gathas. The prose-portions have not been utilised. Still, it will be 
seen that his presentation, as far as it goes, does not materially differ from that of ours which 
is based on both the gathas and the prose portions CJ. Do, Jataka Gleanings bearing on an- 
cient Indian Culture and civilization: Sociology, Calcutta Berieu), Sept. 1931, pp. 361-74; 
Oct. 1931, pp. 106-122 ; Polity, Journal of the Department of Letters, Calcutta, XX-V, 1934. 

2. The Origin of the Indian Brahma Alphabet, 2nd ed. pp. 1 6 jfif. 

3. Social Organisation ; preface, ix-x, 

4. Buddhist India, p. 202. 

6. J. R. A. S., 1901, pp. 869 ff. 

6. JBssai sur Oun&dhya Et la Brhadkathd translated in Q. J. M, 8. IV, pp. 64-85 “How- 
ever fanciful it may be, it introduces us into a mixed world of princes, priests, merchants and 
artisans who feel, act and speak as men of their time, of their faith and caste. .. In a country 
so miserably poor in historical documents, tales are more than pleasing literary composi- 
tions. They are a mirror where the historian is allowed to contemplate, without Iming 
too deformed, a pretty exact image of the life of the people and the vicLssitades of the religions 
and social state. “ 



inestimable value, not only as regards literature and art, but also from 
the point of view of the history of civilization’. Through all these centuries 
the Jdtakas have enriched, directly or indirectly, the literature of many 
other peoples and have therefore been of immense importance in universal 
hterature.^ Similarly Indian and non-Indian art was aslo enriched by the 
Jdtakas. “They belong to the oldest subjects that were pictorially repre- 
sented in India, and to-day they are still favourite themes for sculpture and 
painting in all Buddhist countries.” ^ They are found in the 3rd and 2nd 
centuries B.C. on the stone walls of Barhut and Sanchi, in the 2nd century 
A.D. on those of Amaravati, and still later in the caves of Ajapta. Fa-hien 
in the 6th century A.D. saw in Abhayagiri in Ceylon five hundred Jdtakas 
represented by figures. Hiuen-Tsiang saw many Stupas on which the 
Jdtakas were represented. And the temples of Boro-Budur in Java (9th 
century) of Pagan in Burma (13th century) and of Sukhodaya in Siam 
(14th century) are decorated by beautiful reliefs containing Jdtaka illustra- 
tions.'* 

Such is the great value of these simple stories. They have penetrated 
deeply into the minds of the people among whom they have been told. Even 
to-day their popularity among Buddhist people is not lessened. To these 
stories the Sinhalese folk still listen all the night long ■with unafiected 
delight.® In Burma too the Jdtakas are, and have been for centuries, the 
delight of both learned and unlearned, of monks and laymen alike.® So also 
in Tibet, in China, and in other places where Buddhism has penetrated and 
flourished.^ 

We conclude with these instructive remarks of Prof. Ehys Davids ; 
“The popularity of the Jdtakas as amusing stories may pass away. How can 
it stand against the rival claim of the fairy tales of Science and the entrancing, 
many sided, story of man’s gradual rise and progress ? But though these 
less fabulous and more attractive stories shall increasingly engage the atten- 
tion of ourselves and of our children, we may still turn with appreciation to 
the ancient book of the Buddhist Jdtaka tales as a priceless record of the 
childhood of our race.”® 


1. Wintornitz, op. cit., II, p. ] 5H. 

2. Ibid, p. 154, Soe also Rhyg Davids, Buddhist Birth Stories, Intro, pp. 1-xlviii 
.3. Wintemitz, op. cit., II, pp. 155. 

4. Wintemitz, op. cit., loc. cit. 

6. See /. A., XXXII , (1903) p. .340. 

6. Epigraphia Birmanica, Vol. II, pt. I. 

7. Wintemitz, op. cli., II, pp. 153-4. 

8. Buddhist Birth Stories, Intro. Ixxxvi-vii. 



SECTION I 

GLIMPSES OF POLITICAL HISTORY 



INTRODUC TION 


A Systematic chronological framework, however essential it may bo for 
a chapter on political history, cannot be expected from such a class of 
literature as the Jdtakas. However wo do got hero and tliere in the 
Jdtakas, a number of clues, hints, indications or some data which may really 
prove valuable in the resuscitation of loose facts of political history supplied 
by Tradition. Thus this section will be based on such indicative data, aided 
by external corroboration wherever possible. 

With the help derived from the Vedic, the Epic and the Pmirdnic tradi- 
tions, wo have tried to work out a plan by which to arrange the loose but varied 
mass of traditional historical facts embodied in the Jdtakas, in some sort of 
chronological strata. “As Bacon said, Science is possible only on generali- 
ties. In a quest after the unknowm, it is bettor to have an imperfect plan than 
no plan at all. In Science, a hypothesis has always, even when false, the ad- 
vantage of suggesting researches and experiments, oven though subsequently 
destroyed by these very researches and experiments. According to the in- 
verse realization of the legend of Ugolin, every good theory is a coagulum of 
logical thought and certain number of known facts.”' 

In arriving at the plan of this work as suggested above, we have neces- 
sarily placed reliance upon other literary sources which preserve the names 
of kings and their traditional accounts, and which supply us with somewhat 
systematic and connected chronological strata based on generally accepted 
dates. ^ 

On analysis of the contents of the J diakas as regards political data, this 
plan would divide itself as follows - 

Probable date. 

(1) B. C. 2000-1400 


„ 1400-1000 . . 

(2) B. C. 1200-1000 .. 

(3) „ 1200- 800 . . 

(4) „ 800- 600 . . 


Period in History. 

. . Ancient Period : (a) famous 

kings, some of whom are men- 
tioned in the Vedic Litera- 
ture, mentioned only in the 
Gdthds ; (6) Ancient kings, 
who are treated in detail. 

. . The Kuru Pancdla Kings. 

. . Videha and the lesser Kingdoms. 

. . The Mahdjanapada Period : 


1. A. Banerji Sastri.J. B. 0. It. S., XIV, pp. 390-91. 

2. We should not, however, be unmindful of the fact, that the dates of these literarj' 
sources arranged by those eminent scholars, as the celebrated American savant W. I). Whitney 
said years ago, “are only pins set up to bo bowled down again.” Winternitz, History of 
Indian Literature, I, p. 25. 
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(а) Rise and Supremacy of K dsi . 

(б) Ndga Ascendancy. 

(c) Fall of Kdsl. 

(d) Assaha-Kalinga. 

In accordance with the above sketch, the present section is divided into 
four Chapters dealing with the kings and traditions assigned to their respec- 
tive periods. We do not, however, commit ourselves to an admission of the 
historicity or the authenticity of the individual kings or their accounts as 
herein given. We have stated the facts, compared them with others and sug- 
gested the hints or clues which may prove true in future. This is the only 
thing possible, wo believe, in the present state of our knowledge of Ancient 
India, specially of the period just preceding the Buddha. 
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a H A P T E R I 

THE ANCIENT PERIOD 

1. FAMOUS TRADITIONAL KINGS (2o0()-l400-B.C.) 

I T WOULD REQUIRE a great amount of courage, now, to deny the fact 
that there was a Ksatriya tradition side by side, and distinct from the 
Brdhmanic one, after the problem has so fervently and ably been thrashed 
out by Pargiter.’ And it would be possible, though not quite correct* 
to say that the Jdtakas preserve a third typo of tradition, distinct from 
th.Q othoT two, viz., the popular tradition — a tradition which was a common 
heritage of the simple folk, and which was utilised by different sectarian 
hands for their own purposes. It may not bo regarded as quite pure and 
unbiassed, as it is handled by later Buddhist propagandists. But its 
essence, as here and there perceived, will be found to be clearly a popular 
one and hence interesting and valuable. 

The Purdnas, over and above giving the regular genealogical lists, name 
some of the most famous ancient kings under various titles. Thus, some wore 
Cakravartins and others Samrdts ; others, again, wore those who became fam- 
ous by giving gifts to Brahmanas, and so on. The names of these traditionnal 
kings have been compiled by Pargiter^ as follows : — 

Mandhatr, Hariscandra, Sagara, Bhagiratha, Dasarathaand Rama of Ayodhya; 
^a^bindu and Arjuna Kartavirya among the Yadavas ; 

Dusyanta, Bharata, Ajamidha, Kuru and ^antanu among the Pauravas ; 
Jahnu and Gadhi of Kanyakubja ; 

Divodasa and Pratardana of Kasi ; 

Vasu Caidya of Cedi and Magadha ; 

Marutta Aviksita and Trnabindu of the Vaisala Kingdom ; and U^Inara and 
6ivi of the Pan jab Anvas.^ 

Further, we know, the Purdnas have preserved traditional accounts of 
these and other kings and they, also, reproduce ‘eulogistic ballads’ as those in 
praise of Mandhatr, Arjuna Kartavirya and others, which were current in 
those days.'* 

Now let us see how many of those names are to be found in the Jdtakas, 
and what kinship does the Jdtaka tradition about them bear with the Vedic 
and the Paurdnic traditions. The discussion about the relation between the 
two does not fall within the purview of this section, since it has been tackled 
by a host of eminent scholars, though without definite results, and the question 
of priority, origin, or sources of diflicrent versions remains as vexed and unde- 
cided as over. 


1. See hia papers in J. iJ. A. (9., p. 1908, 1910, 1913 and 1914. The question is tlioroughly 
dealt with in his work Ancient Indian Historical Tradition, pp. 68-77 ; Keith’s protestations 
against the theory in J. R. A. 8., 1914, pp. 118//. ; 734 ff. ; 1915, p. 799. 

2. A. /. H. T., pp. 6-7 ; 39-42. 

3. Cf. specially, the Sodaia-rajika list given twice in the Mahahb&rala, VII, 55 ff ; XII 
29 //; also I, 1,222-7 ; A. I. H. T., p. 39, where a notable inclusion is that of Rama 
Jamiulagnya who is usually known as a great sage and not as a king. 

4. 4. /. 2’.,pp. 15-16; 25. 
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The Nimi Jdtaka,' has the following gdthds : — 

“Dudlpo Sdgaro Selo Mucalindo Bhaglraso 
Uslnaro Atthaho ca Assaho ca Puthujjano 
Ele Panne ca rdjdno khattiyd Brdhmand bahu 
Puthuyanf^am yajitvdm Petam te ndtivattisun 
and the Mahdndradakassapa Jdtaka^ gives the following 
''Yathd ahu Dhatarattho Vessdmitto ca Atthako 

Y drnata (-da) ggi 

Uslnaro cdpi Sivi ca rdjd 

Par ivdrakd samanabrdhmci ridnam 

Etc Panne ca rdjdno ye Sakkavisayam gatdP 

llosombling in some respects,^ but differing in others'* from, the 
Paurdnic Uokas, these gdthds stand as distinct forms of composition embodying 
a distinct tradition. The kings mentioned in the above gdthds are distinctly 
spoken of as belonging to bygone days {pordmkardjdno), and cited as illustra- 
tions from past history (uddharanavasena). Though the names are jumbled 
up together without any regard paid to a dynastic, genealogical or even a 
chronological order,® most of these are included in Pargiter’s list given 
above and can be arranged in some order in the light of Paurdnic chronology 
as established by the same scholar. 

DUDlPA or Dujipa can be no other than the Paurdnic Dilipa. But 
the Purduas know of at least three Dilipas, viz., 

(a) the father of Bhagiratha, (b) the father of Eaghu and (c) the father 
of Pratipa of the Paurava line.® The moat famous amongst these is, how- 
ever, decidedly the ‘Second Dilipa’ who is styled ‘Khatvdnga’ and who played 
a very important part in bringing Ayodhya into prominence,^ and whose eu- 
logy has been sung by the great poet Kalidasa in his Raghuvamsa.^ We 
should not therefore hesitate in identifying our Dujipa with Dilipa II, the 
Ailavila Khatvdnga of the Purdiias. It is interesting to hear him praised 
in another place also, in a gdthd which runs as follows : 

‘ 'Mahdnubhdvo vassasahassajlvl 

Yo pabbaji dassaneyyo uldro 


1. J. VI, p. 99-(jg. 420-421. 

2. J. VI, p. 251-G. 1 122. It sepips to us that tho third line of the verso should he shifted 
up to the second to fill up the gap which seems to have been wrongly put in tho printed text of 
Fousboll. 

3. For instance, in the general naming of tho kings and the neumonic phrase ^Ete c'anne ’ — 
these and others. Cf. MBH., I, 1,222. 

4. For instance, in the use of ‘^Samanabrahmand’ and ‘the Feta and Sakka worlds,’ which 
have a Buddhistic tinge. 

5. So also in tho Purdnas : See A. 1. II. T., p. 42. 

6. See Pargitor’s Table of Royal gencaologies in A. I. II. T., pp. 144-149. 

7. Ibid., pp. 39, 275. 

8. Raghuvanisa, I-Il. 
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hitvd apariyantaratham Sasenam ’ 
rdjd Dujlpo pijagdma Saggam.’'^ 

SAGARA is the famous Paurdnic king Sagara, included in Pargiter’s 
list given above. His eulogy as sung by a gdthd of the Bhuridalla Jdtaka^ 
runs as follows : — 

“ Yo Sdgarantam Sdgaro vijitvd 

yupam svbham sonna^nayam uldram, 

ussesi Vessdnaramddaddno, 

Suhhoga devannataro ahosi.” 

In a single gdthd, the unknown popular bard has so eminently summarized 
the whole career of that mighty king as we read in the Purdnas — his terrible 
inroads against the Haihayas and other foreign tribes, his zeal for Brdhmanic 
ceremonies and his horse sacrifice.'* He was an ancestor of Dilipa H — Dudipa — 
as the Purdnas assert, and should therefore be placeed accordingly in our 
list. 

SELA. No name corresponding exactly to this is to be found in the Purd- 
nas, as far as we can gather. But the Mahdbhdraia in one place,® mentions 
indeed an ancient king by name ^ailalaya, who is said to have attained, by his 
penance, to the region of Indra. He should, for aught we know, be identi- 
fied with our Sela which is a Pdli rendering of the Sanshrla Saila. In the 
above-mentioned passage of the Mahdbhdrata, ^ailalaya is stated to be the 
grandfather of one Bhagadatta who is elsewhere known to have been the 
king of Pragjyotisa (N. E. Bengal) and to have taken part in the Great 
Bharata battle.® If this relation is to be credited at all, we shall have to 
bring down Sela much lower and nearer to the Bharata battle. But this 
does not appear to be probable, looking to the pious remembrance of an 
ancient king. 

A surer identification perhaps comes from another but less known direc- 
tion. The Jaina NdyddhammaJcahd,'^ curiously enough, mentions a Selaa 

1. Cf. for this phrase, the following iloka from the Raghuvamia 
I, 19: 

“Send pariccahadaalasya dvayamevarthaeadhanam , 

Sdstre^vakunphiid buddhirtnaurvi dhanu§i cdtata." 

2. J., VI, p. 203-G. 875. 

3. J., VI, p. 203-G. 876 ; CJ. U ttarddhyayana Sutra, XVIII, 34. The Jdtaka gdthd also, in 
the Paurdnic fashion, connects his nan^o, Sagara with the ocean-sdgrora. Cf. Harivamia, XIV, 
29 ; Vienu Purdna (Wilson’s translation), p. 379. But contrast Ibid., p. 374. 

4. Pargiter, J. R. A. S. 1910, pp. 9. 10 ; 1914, pp. 280-1; 1919, pp. 353 ff; also A. I. H. T. 
pp. 270-2. Sagara is an ideal standard of comparison in the epigraphical records wherein the 
stock-phrase ‘Bahubhirvasttdhd bhuktd rdjabhiraagarddibhi^’ qiiite frequently ocours. See for 
instance Fleet, Gupta Inscriptions, p. 96. 

5. XV. 20, 10 ; Sorensen’s Index to the Mahdbhdrata, p. 182. 

6. A. I. H. T., p. 291 . 

7. Chapter V; See I, A., XIX, p. 68. 
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(or ^ailaka) who was a rajarsi-sage-king.' We cannot, however, locate him 
definitely in our list. 

MUCALINDA or MUJALINDA. In another place in a gdthd^ he is 
praised as a great sacrificer and as one who reached the divine Heaven : 


“Mahdsanam devam anoniavaii'nam 
Yo sappind asakkhi jetum Aggim 
So yannatam tarn varato yajitvd 
dihham gatim Mujalind’ ajjhaganchi.'" 

The name itself is indeed curious and at first sight seems to be irreconcil- 
able. Mucukunda, the third son of the great Mandhatr Yauvanalva, is a 
famous king in the Purdms, about whom fables had sprung up in course of 
time.^ It appears that we should equate Mucalinda with this Mucukunda. 
In doing this we are not quite without a base. There is nothing strange in the 
corruption or correction of the word Mucukunda into Mucalinda or nice versa. 
As a matter of fact, we find that if Mucukunda is the name of a lake,^ Muca- 
linda is so in our Jdtakas.^ This similarity forces us, at least to suggest the 
proposed identification. 

bhagIrasa is obviously the great king Bhagiratha of the Paurdnic 
fame, included in Pargiter’s list given above. He is also mentioned in the 
Vedic literature.® Our Jdtakas have nothing more to say about him. 
According to the Paurdnic genealogy, he comes four steps below Sagara.^ 

USiNARA is mentioned in both the gdthds quoted above. He must 
be identified with his namesake mentioned in the Purdnas and included in 
Pargiter’s list given above. A legendary story about him is given in the 
Mahdkanha J dtaka. ® Sakka assumes the form of a hunter and, with Matali 
made into a terrible hound, comes to Usinara’s kingdom to punish the 
irreligious and restore religion. At the end he reveals his character, declares 
the Law and strengthens the waning power of religion.® The Epic legend 


1. Had ‘Sela’ anything to do with the ^ailana school of teachers mentioned in the Vedic 
literature ? See, Fed. Ind., I p. 288 ; II, p. 394. The fact of the difference as to one being a 
king and the other a Brahmana teacher should not alone frighten us much, as we have glaring 
e.xamplM of kings like ViSvamitra and others having turned Brahmanas. Even the phrase 
‘'Khatiiya Brahmana bahii’ in our gatha, itself seems to suggest that some of them were Brah- 
nxanas . C/., also Jaina epithet ‘rajaraV. Sela occurs as the name of a great Brahmana in the 
Sela-Suttanta of the Majjhima Nikaya, II, 5, 2. 

2. J.,VI,p.202-G.874. 

3. J./. //.T.,pp. 41,176, 2C2. 

4. J) 0 ,Oeographi^l Dictionary, p. 132. Mucalinda is, according to the same authority, 
a name of a tank. Ibid. It occurs also as the name of a tree. 


6. J., yi, pp. 519, 534-G. 2065 ; 585. Perhaps ‘Zuwfa’ and ‘iCuuda’ mean a similar thing. 
I camiot decide it from Ajde 8 Dictionary. If they prov^e really to be so, we shall have a stronger 
proof for our identification. Mucalinda, in Piili Literature, occurs also as a name of a moun- 
tain, a Naga and a tree. Sco Kcm, 3Ia/iual of Iiiiddhiam,p. 21, note 6. 

6. Jaiminiya Upaniaad Brahmana, IV. 6, 1, 2 ; Bhajeratha of the Rgveda, X. 60, 2- 
Fedic /»dex, II, pp. 93. 94. , 


7. A. /. H. T., p. 147 
instance, Gupta Inscriptiona, 

8. J., IV, pp. 181-6. 

9. Are we to read here 


Bhagiratha is an ideal king in the cpigraphical 
a faint recollection of some religious upheaval ? 


records. 


See, for 
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about him is difieront. There ho is depicted as rescuing and feeding the 
vulture’ and giving away his flesh for the pegion.^ 

ATTHAKA. A natural Sanskritized equivalent for this would be 
Astaka. And one Astaka is known to have been a famous king, both in the 
Vedic Literature^ and the Purdms,^ and is stated to be one of the sons of 
Visv&mitra. His connection with Vi4vamitra is attested also by the Jdtakas, 
in that he is associated with him in both the traditional gdthds reproduced 
above. According to the Pur dnas, he succeeded Vi4vamitra in the throne of 
Kanyakubja. ^ 

Atthaka is also mentioned in the prose and in the several gdthds of the 
Sarabhanga Jdtaka^ as being contemporary with Bhimaratha and Kalihga, all 
the three being stated, in the prose portion of the story, to be subordinates to 
King Dapdaki.’^ Were these two then really one and the same? We do not 
think they were. As a matter of fact it seems to us, looking to the circum- 
stances, that Atthaka of the Sarabhanga J dtaka must bo a mistake for 
Assaka. 

ASSAKA seems at first sight to be a generic name. Indeed the J dtakas 
themselves speak of several Assakas® who must however be placed much later 
in time. But if the present gdthd really means him to be an ancient king like 
the others there mentioned, he should rather be identified with A^maka of the 
Purdms, the son of Kalmasapada Saudasa, who is said to have been a 
‘rdjarsi’.^ 

PUTHUJJANO is very probably the same as the Paurdnic Prithu 
Vainya' ® and Prithi of the Pgveda and later Vedic Literature. ’ ’ The J dtakas 
have nothing more to say about him. Both Pargiter’ ^ and the authors of 
the Vedic Index ’ ® regard him as a mythical personage, ’ * but without any 
tangible grounds. He cannot, however, bo arranged in any definite place in 
our list. 

1. Cf. Sen, op. cit., p. 20— “The etory of U^inara’s feeding of a vulture and that of Sivi’s 
presenting his two eyes to a Brahmin seem to have been amalganxated together to form the basis 
of the well-known Pauranic legend about Sivi Au6Inara.” 

2. M.B.H. Ill, 130-131 ; Law, Ancient Mid-Indian KscUriya Tribes, I, pp. 157-8. 

3. Ait. Brdhm., VII, 17 ; Sdnkhdyana Srauki Sutra, XV, 26 ; Ved. Ind. I, p. 45. 

4. Pargiter, A. I. H. T., pp. 142-3, 266-7. 

5. Ibid., his contemporariety with Sivi, Pratardana of Kd4i and Vasumanas of Ayodhya 
is maintained by Pradhan, Chronology of Ancient India, pp. 23-5, but disputed by Pargiter, 
A. I. H. T., pp. 142-3. 

6. J., V. pp. 135, 137-G. 50, 144-G. 85. 

7. Ibid. 

8. J., II, pp. 155, 157— GG. 112, 113 ; 168 ; III, pp. 3, 8. 

9. MBH. 1 ,179, 47 {Aimako ndmardjarsih.) See Pargiter, op. cit., pp. 91-2, 131-2, 

148-150. etc.. He may be however only an eponymous hero. 

10. Included in the Sodasarajika group : A. I. H. T., pp. 39-41. 

11. Vedic Index, 11, pp. 16-17. 

12. -4. 1. H. T., p. 40 and note where Pauranic references are given. 

13 ’. il. pp. i6-17. 

14. See Buddhaghosa’s fanciful explanation of the word ^Puthujjano' in the Sumangalavi- 
lasini'. (P. T. S.), p. 69.; but Cf. Har§acarita, ch. Ill ; Mann, VII, 42 ; XI, 6^7. King Vena 
is mentioned as a great conqueror in the Kharavela Inscription, J, IS* U, H. o., pp. -0- 

Cf. also Fleet, Gupta Inscriptions, pp. 20-21. 
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DHATARATTHA is also a puzzling personage. Of course the name 
represents Dhrtarastra. But identity of names does not necessarily imply 
identity of persons. Wo know that Dhrtarastra, the son of Vicitravirya and 
father of the Kauravas, is a well-known figure in the Great Epic, as also in 
the Purams^ Again Vedic Literature knows of two Dhrtarastras, sons of 
Vicitravirya, both of whom however are taken to bo identical with each other 
but diflierent from the Epic and Paurdnic one, by the authors of the Vedic 
Index.^ Hopkins, on the other hand, seems to go to the length of saying that 
the Epic and Paurdnic Dhrtarastra is not a reality of tho period, but only an 
irresponsible borrowing of tho older Hr i/mwme king. ^ If the last view be 
taken as correct our Dhatarattha must be identified with that of the 
Brdhmanas. The question however is difficult to be decided finally. 

VESSAMITTA is of course none other than the famous Vi^vamitra. He 
is a great celebrity both in the Vedic and the Paurdnic literature. The Jdtaka 
tradition, as read from tho gdthd, may be taken to lend support to the Epic one 
in representing him as first a king, and then a Brahmaina.'* It is true that, 
“there is no trace of his kingship in the Rgveda,^ but that he is, there, only 
a rs* to whom the third mandala is attributed by tradition® and is, in later 
Vedic literature, a mythical sage usually mentioned in connection with Jama- 
dagni.”"' But this in no way enables us to dismiss it as a ‘mere legend’ as the 
Vedic Index, ^ tries to do. The unanimous Indian tradition knows him as 
first a king of Kanyakubja under the name of Vi^vamitra and then a great 
sage.^ The Paurdnic genealogy places him a few degrees below ^ivi 
Au Dinara.’® 

YAMATAGGI or YAMADAGGI is evidently an equivalent of 
Jamadagni who is so wellknown to the Epic and Paurdnic tradition. Accord- 
ing to this, he was the son of the Bhargava Jamadagni by Renuka, the 
princess of Ayodhya.’ ’ His grandmother Satyavati, also, was a Ksatriydnd, 
being the daughter of Gadhi, King of Kanyakubja, and sister of the great 
Vi^vamitra. ’ ^ Thus he was more of a Kmtriya than of a Brahmana. ’ ^ He 
should be placed just one or two degrees below Vessamitta. 

1. /f. T., pp. 148, 282. 

2. Kafhaka Sathhiid, X. 6 ; Satapatha Brahmana, XllI, 5, 4, 22, where he ia a king of 
Ka^i. Ved. Ind., I. p. 403. 

3. J. A. 0. 8,,, 13, pp. 65-6. Raychaudhury, P. H. A. /., p. 15, note. It may be men- 
tioned in passing that Dhatarattha, in the Jatakas, is also the name of a Naga king. See J., 
Ill, p. 257 ; VI, p. 162. 163-G. 763 ; 186, 195-G 853 ; 196 ; 200-G. 867 ; 219-G. 945 ; Cf., 
Hopkins, Epic Mythology, pp. 24, 146. 

4. Note the phrase 'etc c'ahhe ca rajuno Khaltiyd Brahmana iahu.' 

5. Vedic Index, I. jj. 311. 

6. Ibid., p. 310. 

7. Vedic Index, p. 311. Cf. our gathu, where also Yamataggi oceurs. 

8. II, p. 312 and note. 

9. Pargiter, A. I. II. T., pp. 18, 151, 205; Cf. Nirukta, II, 24; Pancavithka Brahmana, 
XXI, 12, 2 ; also Ait. Brah., VII, 18, 9 ; Manu, VII, 42 — ''Brahmanyani caiva Qadhijah." 

10. Pargiter, op. cit.. pp. 144-5. 

11. Ibid.,p.\5\. 

12. Ibid. 

13. He is even included in the .^odasardjika list in one place ; See Pargiter, op. cit., p. 39 
and his remarks on the point, p. 40. Por his glorious career see, Ibid., pp. 199, 205, ek. The 
Jamadagnis are mentioned in the later Vedic literature : Ved. Ind., I, pp. 276, 284. 
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SIVI must be identical with the famous Paurdnic king mentioned in Par 
giter’a list given above and also included in the sodasa-rdjika group.' He is 
also mentioned in the Baudhdyana Bmuta Sutra, ^ as a ‘son of Usinara and 
protege of Indra who sacrificed for him on the VdrsistMya plain and saved him 
from fear of foreign invasion.’ From him the 6ivi people are said to have 
originated.® 

Ilis piety and sclf-sacrificc are related in several gdthds of the Sivi 
J dtaka* which relates the story of his giving away of his eyes to a Brahmana 
who begged for them. ® He was the son of U sinara. ® 

Our discussion about the ‘famous traditional kings’ included in the above 
two ‘group-gdthds\ as we might call them, ends here. Now leaving these 
‘group-gdthds’ , we search for the names of other ancient kings in the body of 
the J dtakas, and we find several of them, spoken of also in the gdthds, who 
should, if we accept the Paurdnic chronology, be treated as belonging to this 
part of the Ancient Period. 

MANDHATR, who is included in Pargiter’s list given before, is a famous 
Ancient king. The J dtakas, in two places give his descent in a genealogical 
table, from Mahdsammata — a name meaning a great personage chosen by the 
people and hence, a biruda not a proper name — who is said to have flourished 
at the dawn of history {pathama Kappe). The legendary table runs as follows ; 

Mahasammata 

I 

Roja 

I 

Vararoja 

I 

Kalyaflia 

I 

Varakalya^a 

I 

Uposatha 

I 

Mandhata 

1 

Varamandhata 

I 

Cara 

I 

Upacara 

1 . A.l. H.T.r^Q. ~ 

2. XXT, 18 ; Vedic Index, II, p. 380; The Anukramani of the Rg-Veda ascribes one hymn 
(X. 179) to him : Ihid, I, p. 103. 

3. Pargiter, A. I. II. T., p. 264. They are the Sivas of the Rgveda VII, 18, 7, whom the 
Vedic Index, II, pp. 381-2, identifies with the Siboi of the Greeks, who dwelt between the Indus 
and the Akesines (Asikni) in Alexander’s time. 

4. J., IV, pp. 401 Jf. Cf. his extollation in MBIl., Ill, 197. 

6. The Mahahharata, III, 196, 207 etc., has a different fable : See J. B. B. R. A. S., (N. 8.) 
IV, p. 126, while in the Rdmdyana, II, 14, 6, it is king Alarka, and not Sivi, who gives away his 
eyes to a Brahmana. 

6. Other Sivi kings are mentioned : J., V. pp. 210// ; VI, pp. 480 ff. 

7. J,, II, p. 311 ; III, p. 454 ; Cf. Hardy, Manual of Buddhism, 128-40 ff. Rockhill, Life 
of Buddha, pp. 7, 9. 


2 
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The table, of course, has no historical value, since none of the names, except 
Mandhata and Upacara, is known to the Purdnas, or to Vedic Literature. 
The Mandhdtu Jdtaka^ glorifies him in all the mysterious colours familiar to 
the J dtakas, only to bring him to an unhappy end, which was the result of his 
unsatiate greed ‘the root of all pains’. Leaving aside the mysterious career 
of his victories in heaven, this much impression we may keep with advantage, 
that he was remembered as a CakJcavatti, a king who had wide conquests to his 
credit. This is confirmed by the Paurdnic evidence, which makes him the son 
of Yuvana^va and the father of Mucukunda.^ Moreover, we know that 
eulogistic ballads tn praise of him were sung in those days and are preserved 
in the Pur anas Our Jdtaka also, not unsurprizingly, shares the credit of 
preserving a verse of these ballads. The gdthd runs as follows : 

“Ydvatd Candimasuriyd {'pariharanti) 
disd bhanti Visecamdnd 
Sahbe va ddsd Mandhdtu 
{ye) pdnd pathavinissifd.”^ 

The Paurdnic parallel is : 

“Ydvat suryasya udayo 
yavadastamanam bhavet 
sarvam tad yaumndsvasya 
Mdndhdtuh kstramucyate.” ^ 

We should place Mandhata above Mucalinda, if our identification of the 
latter with Mucukunda of the Purdnas be accepted as correct. 

AJJUNA. He is the great Paurdnic king Arjuiia Kartavirya, the 
greatest of the Haihayas. Ho is regarded as both a cakravartin and a samrdt. ® 
Evidently he was a great conqueror."^ 

The J dtakas mention him in several places. The topic in connection with 
which ho is mentioned is, in one place,® the performance of sacrifices and the 
giving of gifts to the Brahma nas — where he is extolled along with Sagara, 
Bhaglratha, Dillpa and others — and elsewehre® that of sinning against holy 
sages and consequent destruction — where on the other hand, he is associated 
with Kalabu, Nalikira and Dandaki. 

1. J., II, pp. 311-313. 

2. Visnu P.,1V,2’, Fay« P., 88, 08 ; Pargiter, 7. //. P., pp. 39-40. 201-2 “He was 
a very famous king, a Cakravartin and a Samral and extended his sway very widely, over Kany- 
akubja and the Paurava.s right up to Gandhara.” He is also mentioned in the Rq» Veda and the 
Satapatha Brahmana ; Vedic Index, II. pp. 132-3. He is referred to also in many an epigraphic 
record as an ideal king : See for instance Gupta Inscriptions, pp. 140, 149. 

3. Pargiter, op. cit., p. 25. They were sung by the historians of those day.s — Purunaj- 

■nas. 

4. J., II, p. 311-G. 22. 

5. MBH., VII, 02 ; XII, 29 ; Vayu P., 88, 08 ; Visnu P., (Wilson’s tr.) p. 303 and note ; 

A. I. H. T.. p. 40 and note. ■ • v 

6. Pargiter, op. cit., p. 41. 

7. 76td., p. 151-3 ; 205//. 

8. .J., VI, p. 201 -G. 872 ; Cf. Harivamsa, ch. 33, 14-10 ; MBIL, XII, 49. 

9. J., V, pp. 135 ; 143-G. 08, 71 ; 2G7-G. 94. 
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Some of the epithets given to him in the gdtJids deserve notice. As in the 
Pmdiias' so in the he is called “Sahassabdhi” or thousand-ar- 

med. Two of the gdihds try to give a rational interpretation for tliis term, viz., 
that he was so called because he had the power and strength to wield five- 
hundred bows together {vikdsitasa cdpa satam pafica), or a single bow equal to 
them {mahissdso).^ It seems much more conceivable, as Pargiter says, that 
he had the name SaJiasrabdhu.^ 


Another point to which attention may bo drawn is the epithet ‘Kehikh- 
d/wpo’— the lord of the Kekakas—given to him in a gdthd of the Samkicca 
Jdtaka.* The Paurdnic tradition is unanimous in describing him as the 
ruler of Mahismati which he wrested from the Karkotaka Nagas and made 
his fortress-capital.® This Mahismati was, undoubtedly, in the south, which- 
ever identification we may accept.® Thus the Jdtakas would have us believe 
that the Kekakas or Kekayas lived in or around Mahismati. This is an im- 
portant point which needs further orientation. We must hold, then, if we 
accept the statement of the Jdtaka gdthd to be creditable, that the Kekayas 
who are generally connected with the Northern people like the f^ivis, the 
Madras and others^ migrated, at some period of our history, to the 
south.® 

One thing more, in connection with Ajjuna. The Jdtakas seem to pre- 
serve a traditional account of the end of Ajjuna Sahassabahu. The cause of 


1. Vayu P., 94, 11, 15 etc. Malsya P., 43, 14 etc. A. I. H. T., p. 76. 

2. C/. the comnientary on the gatha in the Bhuridatta Jataka, “Sahassabhdhii ti na iassa 
bdhunam Sahasmth pancannam pana dhannggahamianarh baJiusahasnena akaddhilabbena dhanuno 
akaddhanam eva evam vuUo”—J., VI, p. 202 ; also .p 273. See MBH., XIII, 152. — “but he 
had ordinarily only two at homo.” In J., V, p. 267, he is styled alikdyo and in J. VI, p. 201, 
Bhimaaeno. This latter is very interesting in that it preserves the technical epithet from Bliima, 
the Pandlava hero, which still survives — ‘strong like Bhlma. 

3. A. L H. T., -p. 76 : “This was a name, so also Sahasrapad.'" See Sorensen’s Index, «. v. 
Quite a novel interpretation was recently given by Mr. Karandikar of the Narmada-Valley- 
research fame, in a lecture he deli vered at the Indian Historical Research Institute, St. Xavier’s 
College, Bombay, in which he said that the 1000 aims were really 1000 boats given to him (Ar- 
juna) as a present from Datta Atreya. 

4. J., V. p. 267-G 94. 

5. Pargiter, op. cit., p. 153 156, 262, 266 etc. 

6. The identification of Mahismati has, uptil now, been a very vexed question. Several 
scholars have attempted to identify it with various places — Mandhata, Mahe^wara and others- 
It seems very likely, as Mr. Munshi has sho;vn, that there were several Mahismatis which came 
into existence at different times at different places in more or less the same locality, i.e. around 
the Narmada, and it appears wrong to equate thorn all. A Mahismati, said to have been built 
by Mucukunda, was, as Mr. Munshi says, different from that of the Karkotaka Nagas and of 
Arjtma Kartavirya. This latter was destroyed by Rama Jamadagnya in his wrath. In the 
opinion of the above writer, Mahismati of Arjuna was somewhere near modem Broach. I. A. 
LI pp. 217-221 ; Mr. Karandikar however in a pajier reported to have been read at the 7th 
Oriental Conference held at Baroda, locates the city on a small island called Mandhata in the 
Narmada river. For some of the attempts at the identification see Pargiter, J, B. A. 8., 
1910, pp. 444-7, 867-9. 

7. Vedic Ii^dex, I, pp. 185-6 ; A, 1. H. T., pp. 264, 276 ; Raychaudhury, P. H. A. I. 
pp. 41-2 ; also J., VI, p. 280-G. 1228 where the Kekakas are mentioned together with the 
Pafioalas, Sorasenas and the Maddas. 

8. Raychaudhury, P. U. A. /., p . 42. 
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his destruction, they say, was that he sinned against, {aparajjitvh : dsajja) 
nay, killed outright {hethayitvd),^ a holy sage Ahgirasa, also named 
Gotama,^ or more correctly, Ahgirasa Gotama,^ who was so forgiving (khanti), 
austere {tapassl) and a life-long celibate {cimbrahmacdn).* It seems illusive 
to try to discover a real personal name of the sage, for both Ahgirasa and 
Gotama are either patronymic or gotra names.® And moreover there are 
instancess of sages with personal names who were both Ahgirasas and 
Gotamas.® So that it is quite impossible for us to know from this gotra- 
medley which Ahgirasa Gotama the Jdtaka-gdthd-QompileT meant. ^ 

Be that as it may, our main purpose was to see whether there was any 
sameness in theJdtaka and Paurdnic traditions as regards Arjuna Kartavirya’s 
end. The Pauraijic tradition, as we know, says that he was killed by Rama 
Jamadagnya.® The cause given is, sometimes,® that Arjuna or his sons 
raided Jamadagni’s hermitage, ill-trcated him and carried o££ his calf, but 
more often the authorities state as the cause the curse of a holy sage named 
Apava Vasi^tha whose charming hermitage near the Himalayas Arjuna burnt 
and destroyed.’ ° And it is precisely here that we have to look for the much 
sought for agreement between the two traditions. It seems needless now to go 
further into details.” Suffice it to note that the Jdtakas preserve a faint 
remembrance of Arjuna’s conffict with the Brahmaijas, be they Bhargavas or 
others, and his consequent death at the hands of the terrible Para^urama — our 
Yamadaggi named in the ‘group-gdthds’ cited above. ’ ^ The curse cannot be 
taken in any other light than as a priestly or a moralist’s feat of imagination 
so familiar to Indian mind. 

2. LATER KINGS AND TRADITIONS ABOUT THEM (1400-1200 B.C.) 

In the preceding part of this chapter on the Ancient Period, we spoke 
something about those traditional ancient kings who are mentioned in the 
gdthds alone, but, with two or three exceptions, are not treated separately 
in the prose portions of the J dtakas. This fact makes us believe in their 
higher antiquity, for by the time these verses were composed, say about the 

1. "Hethayitva" means, according to the Conunentator, piercing by a poisoned arrow. 
He gives a story. The king once went on a hunting, and stopped at a secluded place in search 
of a deer. Not very far, the sage was plucking up fruits from a tree for eating. 8eeing him the 
deer did not venture to come near. The king was angry with the sage and shot at him a poi- 
soned arrow which pierced the poor sage outright and felled him from the tree.” J., V, p. 146. 

2. J., V, p. 136 . Ibid., p. 267-G. 94. 

3. /hid., pp., 143-4-G. 71. 

4. Ibid. 

6. That there were definite families which were both Aiiglrasa and Gotama, is clear from 
the Vedic and the Pauranic evidence , See for instance, Vedic Index. II, p. 236 : Parciter ov 
cit., pp. 167-161, 218 etc. ^ 

6. For instance Rahugana the purohita of Mathava Videgha, mentioned in the Rgveda, 
I, 78, 6 and the Salapatha Brahmana I, 4, 1, 10 et seq. Ved. Ind., 1. p. 235 ; Pargiter, ‘op. cit. 
p. 224. Dirghatamas, also a Vedic singer, was both an Aiigirasa and a Gotama : Ved. Ind. 
I. p. 366 ; Pargiter, op. cit, pp. 157-9 ; 218//. 

7. Cf. for this Golro-confusion in the Purdnas, Pargiter, on. cit p. 190 

8. Pargiter, A. I. U.T., p. 267. ’ f 

9. Ibid., p. 153 ; Cf. Harsacarita, Ch. III. 

10. MaUya P., 43, 41-3 ; Harivathsa.^S ; MBH. XII, 49 ; Pargiter op. cit, pp. 153, 206. 

• misfortune is that here again Apava Vasi?tha is not a personal name but a patrony- 
mic : Cf. Pargiter, op. ett, p. 206. f j 

12. Kautilya names Arjuna, among others, as one who perished for being so haughty as 
to despise all people : ArthasMra, I, 6. ^ ° uauguty 
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6th or 5th century B. C. or even before, those mighty kings of yore had 
evidently been reduced to mere names. Nothing definite about them could 
then be remembered except of course some exaggerated tales. 

Now we take up those kings and princes who are both mentioned in the 
gdihds and treated in details in the prose portions and who in point of time 
come later. 


RAMA DASARATHI. 

The first among these to bo noticed is Rama. His story is told in the 
Dasaratha JdtaJca.' It agrees as far as it goes substantially with that given 
in the Rdmdyana. But it also dilfers from the latter in some vital points. 

It is not possible, nor is it necessary for our purpose, to go into minute 
details about the two versions. But some of the more prominent points of 
difference may here be noticed. 

(а) According to OMiJdtalca, Dasaratha was a king of Benares and not of 
Ayodhya. This may be explained as, perhaps, due to the general tendency 
of the J dtahas of showing special favour to that city. 

(б) By his eldest queen, whose name is not given, he had two sons, Rama 
Pan<Jita and Lakkhana-Kumara and a daughter named Sitadevi. 

(c) After the death of his eldest queen, the king took another wife (name 
not given), who bore him a son named Bharatakumara. 

(d) The palace-intrigue is substantially the same, but here the king, fear- 
ing some mischief from the queen, asks his sons to go to a neighbouring king- 
dom or woodland and live there as long as he himself is alive (the period of 12 
years is then settled by the soothsayers) and then return and take charge of the 
kingdom. 

(e) The exiled princes, Rama and Lakkhapa, together with their sister 
Sita, go to the Himalayas, and not in the south, though, as we shall see in 
another place, a gdthd indicates its knowledge of the epic association of Rama 
with the Danffaka forest in the south. 

(/) Lakkhana and Sita come back to Kasi before the expiry of the full 
term (at the end of 9 years), Rama remaining in the forest to complete it. 

(^) At the expiration of the full term Rama returns, marries his sister 
Sita and assumes the crown. 

These are some of the most divergent points in the Dasaratha Jdtaka- 
Naturally, the question arises : why and how this difference ? Does the 
J dtaka present an older form of the Rama story, and if so, is it the source of 
the Rdmdyana ? This intricate problem has been agitating the minds of 
scholars who have been in the field, ever since the J dtaka was brought to light 
by D’Alwis in 1866.^ The discussion resolved into three main theories, viz. 

1. J., IV, pp. 124-30. 

2. Referred to by Weber in his artiele “Ueber daa Ramdya»a", translated by Rev. D. C. 
Boyd, I, pp. 120//. TheJatoifca was critically edited with an English translation by 
Fousbbll in 1871. 
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(а) The Dasaratha J dtaka is au older version and the source of the Rdmd- 
yana. 

(б) It is an older version but not the only source of the Rdmdyana. 

(c) It is neither an older version nor a source of the Rdmdyana. 

It was natural for those who attempted to solve this problem earlier, viz. 
D’Alwis,’ Weber, ^ and Burnell,^ to see in the J dtaka an older version of the 
Rdmdyana. 


The first view has had no sufficient backing. Weber, ^ who partly held 
the second view, said that an ancient Buddhist saga of the pious prince Rama 
which glorified him as an ideal of Buddhist equanimity was, later on, cast into 
a different form by the skilful hand of Valmiki. He was followed by Sen,® 
and Grierson,® who upheld the same view with the help of fresh material. 
But this view again has not been able to stand against the severe attacks from 
Jacobi,^ Luders® Keith,® and Utgikar, who hold the opposite view, viz., 
that the J dtaka prose version of the Rama story presents a later and more 
confused form of the legend than the Rdmdyana. ’ ’ As regards the gdthds 
occuring in the J dtaka, Utgikar’ ^ has subjected them to a searching analysis 
and has shown that none of the four gdthds, which have any narrative appli- 
cation out of the total thirteen, seems to be the fore-runner of the Rdmdyanic 
Sloka. Whether we accept this conclusion or not, the fact that some of the 
striking similarities,’® literal or otherwise, still remain unexplained, holds 
good. And after all has been said, our faith in the priority of the Jdtaka 
version has not, we must admit, been shaken. On the whole, we may stand 
with Prof. Winternitz, who seems to hold a much sounder view’^, viz., 
that at the time when the Tipipika came into being (in the 4th and the 3rd 
cent. B.C.) there were ballads dealing with Rama, prehaps a cycle of such 
ballads, but no Rama Epic as yet which was only created later on by 
Valmiki who utilised those very ballads. ’ ® 


1 . Ibid. ~ 

2. Ibid., pp. ] 20 //. 

3. Ibid., pp. 57-8 while reviewing Fousboirs edition of the Jatakas. 

4. /hid., pp. 120//. 

5. The Bengal Rdmayana, pp. 7. fj. 

PP- while reviewing Sen’s work. 

7. Daa Rdmdyana, Geschichte und Inhalt, Bonn. 1893. pn 84 ff 

8. N. O. O. W., 1897, 1, pp. 40//. ^ ' 

9. J. R. A. 8., 1915, p. 323. 

10. Ibid., Centenary Supplement, 1924, pp. 203 //. 

■ ’J probable, on the contrary, that the more confused the 

10 xt antiquated, and the more refined a work, the later is it in time ? 


form, the 


more 


12. Op. cit., pp. 207 ff. 

13. Besides the apparent agreement of the 5th and the last gathas with the Ratndyanic 

r *®*'^*’ Thus G2nd— Ra.. 

Ill lOs’ 38-39^ ^ ’ 105, 28 ; 10th— Ra., II, 105, 27 ; 11th— Ra, 

14. History of Indian Literature, I, pp. 509-10. 

16. One more remark of a scholar may be noted : “It rather puzzles me that while the 
equally late and much tampred with Kavya version of the really ancient Ramayanic tradition 
-/ajola, a Buddhist version, which, from the standpoint of historical 
cnUcwm, 18 » “«ch sounder source, should be viewed with unmitigated scepticism.’’ 
S. C. Sarkar, Some Aspects of the barhest hocxal History of India. 1928, Intro., p. ix note. 
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However, leaving aside this controversial matter, let us take the Jdtaka 
material as a whole and see what it has to say about Rama. Besides the 
Dasaraiha Jdtalca noticed above, there arc two other allusions to Rama, one 
in a gdthd of the Jayaddisa Jdtakad and the other in a gdtlid of the Vessan- 
tara J dlaht^ . . .The former says that Rama’s mother won salvation for her 
son who was absent in the Daijdaka forest : 

'‘As Rama’s foir-limbed mother won 
Salvation for her absent son, 

When woods of Dandaka ho sought, 

So for my child is freedom wrought.” 

The latter is spoken by Maddi, Vessantara’s wife : — 

“I am a banisht prince’s wife, 

A prince of glory fame ; 

As Slid did for Bdnm 
So I for my husband care.” 

Here the relation between Rama and Sita, even at the time of their exile, 
is clearly suggested as being that of husband and wife, and not that of brother 
and sister, though the Commentator, it is worthy of note, with a surprisingly 
uniformity, naively holds the latter view even here.® 

Such divergences in the body of the J dtakas themselves, puzzling as they 
are, make it really difficult for us to say ‘how much’, as a learned scholar 
remarked, ‘the uncertain drift of irresponsible tradition has to do with this 
process of distortion.’'* 


LOMAPADA 

Lomapada, the Paurdnic King of Aiiga, is mentioned in a Gdthd of the 
Bhuridatta Jdtaka^ which says of him as follows : 

“ Yassdmihhdvena SubJioga Oangd 
Pavattatha dadhisanfiam samuddam 
sa Loampddo parimriya-m-aggim 
A ngo sahassakkhapunijjhaganchi. ’ ’ 


1. J., V, p. 29-G. 80. It is put in tho mouth of the Buddha, a fact which may be taken 
by some to lower its value in this connection. 

2. J., VI, p. 557-G. 2224. 

3. J., VI, p. 638. 

4. See the bitter remarks of Mr. Bhatakrishna Ghosh, I. H. Q., V, p. 168, while reviewing 
the jain Padmapurana, Whether that is really distortion we cannot definitely say. The 
Dasaratha Jataka has its resemblance in many a Far-Eastern version of the story, ef. Jj6ri, 
Bulletin Vecole Frangaise d' Extreme Orient III, p. 741 ; Haber, Ibid., IV, pp, 698 ff, 

5. J., VI, p. 203-G. 877. 
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By whose power the Ganges swelled to the curd-like ocean, he, Lomapada, 
the Ahga,^ giving offerings to the fire went to the world of Sahasraksa i.e., 
Indra. 

Lomapada is a familiar personage in the Epics, ^ and the Purdinm,^ all 
of which agree that he was the king of Ahga. As to his being a contem- 
porary with Da^aratha of Ayodhya, Rdmdyana* is quite clear, while the 
Pur dims, ^ at least suggest it. It is this testimony that lead us to place Loma- 
pada side by side with Rama. The connection of Lomapada with il^sya^rhga, 
the sage, is not brought out in the JdtaJcas, though they know the sage quite 
intimately as seen from the Alambusd,^ and Nalinikd Jdtakas.'^ 


CECCA UPACARA-APACARA. 


The Cetiya J dtaha,^ after giving the legendary dynastic list of kings who 
preceded Upacara or Apacara of Ceti (Cedi),® goes on to relate his story in 
detail. The prose portion in the beginning speaks of him in a mythical strain, 
as is naturally to be expected. The story then has it that Upacara had a 
Brahmas;La jnirohUa named Kapila, whose younger brother Korakalarhbaka 
was his class-mate. While a prince, Upacara had made a promise to his 
class-mate that he would make him his puroMta when he would ascend to the 
throne of Ceti. But he could not keep his promise as he was not able to remove 
the old purohita Kapila. Kapila, afterwards, turned out an ascetic and man- 
aged to place his own son in his office. The king however tried to fulfill his 
promise by telling a lie, despite the oft-repeated warnings of the old ascetic 
Kapila, with the result that he had to go to the Avici hell. And so this an- 
cient gdthd : — 

“Cursed by a sage, Cecca, 

Who once, could tread the air, they say, 

Was lost and swallowed 

By the earth on his appointed day.”'° 


We may dismiss the foregoing story as a fabrication on the part of the 
story-teller. But in the above gdthd, old as it seems to be, and in the prose 
passage that follows, we have to look for something traditionally historical. 


Rouse, pOThaps by following the commentator, wrongly translate this as 
Anga, Kasi 8 lord ; Cambridge edition, J. VI, p. 108. The Commentator seems generally 
prone to desont^ KasI as the kingdom to whatever king he may come across whose identity is 
otherwise not given in the original. ° j ^ 

2. Ramdyana, I, 9-11 ; MBH., Ill, 110-113. 

3. e.g., Vianu P., IV, 18. 

4. 1, 11 3. ■ 

f « P > p. 44.5 and note. Out of the confusion with regard to the relation 

of banta, they wrongly equate Da^aratha and Lomapada. 

6. J., V. pp. 152^. His epithet 'Easaapa' is known — Ibid., pp. 167-G. 118 ; 169-G. 129. 

Ravlirnaa ® f- 1897, pp 1 //. 1901, pp. 1 //. has analysed the 

Rsyasrnga stoiy as occurring in th^e two Jatakaa and compared it with its different versions in 
n^a Literature. His conclusion is that the Jatakaa preserve a more ancient form of the story, 
l^cause in the Buddhist story, it was the Princess, and not the courtesans as stated in the epic 

traR^of thfstoi^^’’"''®^ ^ 

8. J., Ill, pp. 454-61. 

9. Supra. 

10. J., Ill, p. 460-G. 68 ; repeated at J., V. p. 267-G, 98. 
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The identity of this Cecca Upacara with the Paurdnic Caidya Uparicara 
Vasu has long since been recognised. ’ That Upacara ruled at Sotthivatina- 
gara is in full agreement with the Mahdhdmta,^ which names Vasu’s capital 
as Suktimati or ^uktisahvaya. This latter stood on the river of the same name 
identified by Pargiter,^ with the modern Ken, thus locating itself in the neigh- 
bourhood of Banda. 

The Jdlaha statement that Cecca could tread the air is only in keeping 
with the latter-day misunderstanding of the title “Cmdyojxiricara'’ which 
means simply, as rightly pointed out by Pargiter,® “the overcomer of the 
Caidyas,” and which ho obtaimul aft er comiuering the kingdom of Cedi which 
belonged to the Yadavas. 

Further, the Mahdhhdmta,^ admirably supports our Jdtaka in stating 
that Vasu Uparicara sank down into Itasdtala by telling a lie, meaning thereby 
that he met an unhappy end. 

Let us turn finally to the last prose passage in the Jdtaka. It informs ua 
that the five sons of King Upacara founded five different kingdoms on the 
advice of the same old Kapila.’ This fact is corroborated by the evidence 
furnished by the Mahdbhdrata,^ and the Purdnas,^ which also give the names 
of those five sons not remembered by the Jdtaka. They were Brhadratha, 
Pratyagraha, Ku4aihba surnamed Manivahana, Yadu or Lalittha or Matsya 
and Mavella. ’ ° According to the J dtaka, the five sons founded respectively 
the five cities, viz., Hatthipura in the East, Assapura in the South, Sihapura 
in the West, Uttarapancala in the North and Daddarapura in the North-West. 
We cannot ascertain how much truth there is in the account. It is also diffi- 
cult to identify correctly the places mentioned. Hatthipura may however be 
taken to represent Hastinapura traditionally identified with an old town in 
Mawana tahsil, Meerut. ’ ’ Sihapura may represent the Seng-ho-pu-lo or Sin- 
ghapura of Yuan Chwang, situated at 1 17 miles to the east of Taxila. ’ ^ Assa- 
pura, again, may possibly be the same as mentioned in the Majjhima Nikdya' * 

1. Raychaudhury, P. H A. I., pp. 91-2; Pradhan, Chronology of Ancient India, pp. 
63 // ; Law, Ancient Mid-Indian Kmlriya Tribes, 1 p. 96. Some are inclined to identify him 
with Ka6u Caidya of the Rgveda, Vlll, 5, 37 : Rapaon in C. H. I., I, p. 309 note. 

2. I, 63 ; HI, 22 ; XIV, 83 ; Cf., De, Geographical Dictionary, p. 196 

3. Markandeya Parana, p. 359. 

4. Ibid. 

5. A. I. H. T., p. 118. See the Epic and Pauranic references to this misunderstood idea 
of treading the air — ^antalikkacaro pure' given in the footnote by Pargiter, Ibid. 

6. XII, 338. 

7. J., Ill, pp. 460-1. 

8 . 1 , 02 . 

9. Visnu P., foi instance, IV, 19. 

10. Pargiter, A. I. H. T., p. 118 ; Pradhan, op. cit., pp. 03-4. 

11. Law, Geography of Early Buddhism, p. 24. 

12. Ibid., A Singhapnra is identified by Jayaawal, History of India, 160-360 A.D., pp. 89 
//, with Jalandhara. 

13. I, 4, 9-10. Here it is a city in the country of Anga. 
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and the Mahdbhdmta.' Uttarapancala is of course well-known, corres* 
ponding roughly to Bareilly, Budaon, Farrukhabad and the adjoining districts 
of the United Provinces.^ Daddarapura may be taken to represent a place 
somewhere in the present Dardistan as we have tried to show elsewhere.^ If 
these identifications be correct, they would seem to refer to the kingdoms of 
Kuru, Gandhara, Ahga, Pahcala and Naga kingdom,^ respectively. Accord- 
ing to the Pauranic account, Brhadratha took Magadha, and founded the fam- 
ous Brhadratha dynasty, Kusamba had Kausambi, Pratyagraha may have 
taken Cedi, and Yadava Karusa wliilo the fifth kingdom was probably 
Matsya.^ Whatever the difference, due credit must be paid to the Jdlaka 
for preserving, though in a mythical garb, faint traces of traditional recollec- 
tion about Vasu Caidya Uparicara and the founding of different kingdoms by 
his sons. Its ignorance of real fact may only prove the antiquity of the hap- 
penings of the remote past. 


After IJpacara, the Ceti country seems to have sunk into unimportance, 
since with Brhadratha, the eldest son of Vasu, according to the Purdms, 
Magadha takes a prominent place in traditional history.® Subsequently 
as will be shown, Ceti underwent a constitutional change wlien it became a 
republic.’ 

THE PANDAVAS. 

The text of the Kundla J dtaka,^ the only J dtaka which gives us a version 
of the Pandava story, is quite unsatisfactory. It is almo.st impossible, in many 
places, to distinguish between the various portions of the J dtaka. We cannot 
ascertain which portions belong to the ‘atitavatlhu’’ proper and which to the 
commentary or the ‘paccuj)pannavatthu\ Both the gdthd, whicli names the five 
Pandavas, and the prose portion which relates the story in detail are, in Fous- 
boll s edition, printed in smaller types, which fact, according to the general 
method followed in that edition, would assign these passages to tlie common- 
tarial portions. But looking minutely into the context, a distinction might 
po.ssibly be made. Thus the gdthd which is preceded by the phrase : 'bhavati 
ca pan nttaretha vdkgam — h^Te too we have a further verse—: sliould be taken, 
as we believe, to have been a part of tlie 'atUavaUhi proper. While the prose 
portion which relates the story in detail should be relegated to the commen- 
tarial portion, since it only repeats at length, that is comments upon, that 
which has already been said before. This latter procedure has been resorted 
to also in respect to other stories of the same typo occurring in the same J dtaka. 


T feudatory dynasty of the VaLltakaa : See 

Jayaswal, History of India, 150-350 A. D., pp. 89 //. 

2. Raychaudhurj^ op. cif., p. 47. 

See Infra, under Geographical Lexicon. 

See J., Ill, pp. 10-7, where the Daddara Nagas arc mentioned. 

Pargiter, op. cit., p. 118. 

Pargiter, op. cit., p. 282. 

See J., VI pp. 480 //; where we hoar of the kings of Ceti, evidently 

meaning an oligarchical state. o 


3 . 

4 . 
6 . 
6 . 
7 . 


8. J., V. pp. 412//. 
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viz., those of Saccatapavi, Kakatl and KurangavL’ This however does not 
take away the value that attaches to the novel version of the story before us. 

Lot us then examine the story as it is. The Gdthd says : — 

“Ath Ajjuno Nakulo Bhltnaseno 
Y idkitthilo Sahadevo ca rdjd 
ete patl panca-m-aticca ndrl 
Akdsi khujjavdmanena pdpaifi 

The lady, named Kanha just above the gdthd, ^ says the gdthd, not 
content with the five husbands sinned with a hunchbacked man. This inci- 
dent is then further explained in the prose portion. Kapha was the posthu- 
mous daughter of a king of Kosala who had been killed in a battle and whoso 
pregnant queen had been carried away by a certain Brahraadatta of Kasi. 
They arranged a svayamvam or choice marraige for her in Benares. Just at that 
time the five sons of King Pandu, Ajjuna, Nakula, Bhimasena, Yudhitthila 
and Sahadeva, who had completed their education at Takkasila and who were 
now travelling about the country, came to Benares. They attended the 
Svayamvam and Kanha chose all of them as her husbands. Now, sometime 
after she fell in love with her hunchbacked servant. This unchastenoss, dis- 
loyalty and depravity of hers were exposed by the oldest prince Ajjuna, 
whereupon the five brothers in sheer disgust renounced the world to pass 
their remaining lives in the Himalayas. 

This is, in short, the life-history of the Pandavas according to the J dtaha. 
It is in singular contrast with the story as given in the Mahdbhdrata, or for the 
matter of that, in the whole range of Hindu Literature and tradition. 

As wo said above, this detailed story appears to be a fabrication, or, may 
be, a corruption of the original, by the commentator of the 5th or the 6th cen- 
tury A. D. The principal aim of the story teller is here to show the feminine 
depravity. It is true. But why and how did he fall upon this particular in- 
stance — this Kanha who is one of the most magnificent characters in the 
whole of the Epic and later literature — is utterly inexplicable.'* That she 
was married to the five PAndavas may bo taken to, be a fait accompli, in as 
much as it is in perfect agreement with the Epic and Tradition. But there 
is, at least as far as we can see, not an inkling, or even a concealed suggestion 
of her unchastity in the whole range of Hindu Tradition. Had she really 
been so, as the Jdtaka depicts her, the fact would, anyhow, have leaked out, 
try however the Epic writers might to conceal it. The libel is really malicious, 
may be an outcome of blissful ignorance of facts. 

1. J., V, pp. 427-30. 

2. p. 424-G. 288. , , ir v,- v »- 

3. The Jataka knows and uses this original and real name of the lady , a 

but does not know her by the famous epithet Draupadi, daughetr of King Drupad* or 
Pancali, the woman of Pahcala. Krsna is the real name in the Epic also. 

4. The reason, to our imagination, seems to have been this. The JatalM compiler in tlw 
4th or 5th century A.D. in his enthusiasm, misguided though, to hurl down his 
womankind, caught hold of Kanha, thinking that a woman who had mamed five huslM^ 
could never in the world be chaste or loyal. He had evidently no genuine recollMtion w ajW 
and was influenced by later day explanations and Buddhist morality. And he created we 
hunchbacked servant. 
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Two other glaring descrepancies are : (a) the education of the five Pa^- 
davas at Takkasila and (6) the Kasi-Kosala incident and the conseq[uent 
double parentage {dvepetikd) of Ka^ha. Both of these can be accounted for 
as due to the general tendency of the J dtakas to bring in, wherever they like, 
Takkasila and Benares— traits which were common for the Mahdjanapada 
Period that preceded the Buddha and which produced these stories. 

The fact that the gdthd makes Ajjuna the eldest brother may have some 
significance.’ It may not have been a fact. But the early heroic bard, most 
probably, considered Ajjuna as a type of hero and had, therefore, given him 
the first place he deserved. The same idea was perhaps taken up in the 
gdthd. 

The most valuable support that the J dtaka gives to the Epic account is 
in stating that Kanha married the five Panglavas. It was a fact, though the 
J dtaka may try in its own way to justify it as does the Epic itself.^ It seems 
futile and sentimental weakness now to try to deny or justify and explain the 
simple fact of an ancient family custom of polyandry. That the Pandavas 
belonged to a different family, or rather a tribe, at a level of culture lower 
than that of the Kurus or the Pancalas is a fact difficult to deny.^ It would 
be much wiser in the interests of Truth to face and recognise the fact. 

Finally, the J dtaka does not make any reference to the Great War or to the 
connection of the Papdavas with Vasudeva Krsna or to the death of Jara- 
sandha.'* 

Vasudeva kanha and kamsa. 

There is nothing in the J dtakas themselves, it is true, that can support 
us in our attempt to speak of Kapha and Kamsa just after the Pandavas. Our 
attempt is due therefore to an inclination to accept the Paurdnic traditional 
genealogy as worked out by Pargiter® to be plausible, if not absolutely cor- 
rect. 


1. Siddhanta, The Heroic Age oj India, p. 66 note. 

2. Cf. Wintemitz, History of Indian Literature, I. pp. 337-8 and note. 

3. See Hopkins, J. A. 0. S., 13, pp. 61-6 ; Great Epic of India, pp. 376-397 ; Religions of 
India, pp. 388, 466-7 ; Siddahnta, op. oil., 24-27, 122, 220 etc. “The shadowy figure of Pandu, 
the birth in the fore.st, the unknown parentage, the custom of polyandry — all these would go 
to suggest the foreign origin of the Pandus.” Ibid. Dr. Raychaudhury’s attentpt to justify 
his opposition does not carry much weight. That Patanjali calls the Pandus as Kurus or that 
Niyoga is known to be an ancient Hindu custom and is not far from Polyandry, are weak argu- 
ments : See P. H. A. I., pp. 20-0 ; Early Hinlory of the Vaisnava Sect, pp. 26-7, Panfava occurs 
in a Jdtalcn II, 98-99-Ct. 65, as the name of a horse. Does it signify anything ? 

4. Whether Krsna was really connected with the Pandavas, in any way, is doubtful. See 
Wintemitz, History of Indian Literature, I, p. 457 and note. Rut the story of Heracles and Pan- 
dias narrated by Greek writers undoubtedly proves the antiquity of the tradition regarding 
this connection. Cf. Rayohaudhury, Early History of the Vaisnava Sect, p. 45. 

5. A. I. H. T., pp. 148, 166, 282-4. About the relation between Kfsna and the PaUeJavas- 
Cf. Wintemitz, op. cit., I, p. 457 note : “It seems to me however that the warrior Krsna, not the 
God Kr^na is too closely bound up with the main narrative for the Epic to be imaginable entirely 
without him.” See also S. L. Katro ‘ Krsna and Jarsasndha,” I. H. Q., Vlll, p. 500. 
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Our source here of the history of Kanha and Kaihsa is chiefly the GliaPa 
J dtaka. ’ The main purpose of the J dtaka as related here is assuredly to show 
the uselessness of wailing after death. It is quite natural, therefore, that at 
the end of the story it should, as it really does, come to a point where this 
sentiment is exemplified. And the major prose portion of the story, thus, 
devotes itself to the main theme— the legend of Krspa and Kamsa — while it 
is only towards the end that the gdthds embodying the above sentiment are 
introduced. These gdthds, though they may have otherwise some significance, 
have no direct bearing upon the main story told before, and are practically 
of no use to us to glean out something historical or traditional from them. So 
that we are left solely to the prose portion to extract whatever material wo 
can for our purpose. This may, however, appear to discount the value of our 
results, but, as we shall presently see, on comparing it with other data, it would 
appear to preserve, substantially, a correct version of the tratition about 
Krspa and Kaihsa. Let us then turn to the story itself. 

King Mahakarhsa, who ruled in the city of Asitanjana in the Kaihsa dis- 
trict (Kamsabhoga) in the Uttarapatha, had two sons named Kaihsa and Upa- 
kamsa and a daughter Devagabbha. After his death, he w'as succeeded by 
Kamsa, Upakamsa becoming the viceroy. When Devagabbha was born it 
was prophesised that a son born of her would destroy the Kaihsa line together 
with the Kaihsa country. Mahakamsa, her father, could not put her to death 
out of afiection for her and when Kamsa came to the throne, he too could 
not think of doing so for fear of a general outcry of condemnation from the 
people. So having resolved not to give her in marriage to anyone, the two 
brothers put her in a solitary tower built for the purpose. She was given two 
attendants — Nandagopa and her husband Andhakaveijhu. At that very time, 
after the decease of King Mahasagara of Uttara Madhura, his elder con Sagara 
succeeded him, the younger Upasagara becoming the viceroy. This Upasa- 
gara fled from his brother’s Kingdom where he had intrigued in the harem, and 
came to his old friend Upakamsa. There, in Asitanjana, he again began to 
pay stealthy visits to Devagabbha in her solitary prison. The lady was easily 
won over by him. By and by it became known that she was big with child 
and Nandagopa was compelled to relate the whole story before the two broth- 
ers who then thought, that if she gave birth to a son, they would at once put 
him to death, and if it was a daughter she should bo spared. With this deci- 
sion they married Devagabbha to Upasagara, ‘the discredited young prince 
from Madhura’. A daughter was born to them and was named Anjana. The 
two brothers now allotted to the pair an estate — a village {bhogagdma) named 
Govaddhamana where they settled. In course of time Devagabbha bore ten 
sons successively — Vasudeva, Baladeva, Candadeva, Suriyadeva, Aggideva, 
Varupadeva, Ajjana, Pajjana, Ghatapa^dita and Ahkura. They all were 
managed to pass as Nandagopa’s sons, and the ten daughters of Nandagopa 
similarly passed as the dauhgters of Devagabbha. 

1. J., IV, pp. 79-89. The K^sna story as reflected here has been examined with a view to 
compare it with other sources by Jacobi, Z. D. M. O. 42 pp. 493 // ; Hardy, ibid., 63, pp. 23-50, 
Liiders ibid, 58, pp. 6 87 ff. and Wintemitz, op. cit., 1, pp. 471-2 and note, to all of mom oar 
best respects are due. 
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The ten brothers, now known'as the sons of Andhakavenhu, grow big and 
strong and fierce and ferocious withal, they wont about plundering. King 
Kariisa came to know of these plundering raids. The real identity was then 
disclosed and Karhsa devised a plan to put an end to them. He invited the 
two brothers, Vasudeva and Baladeva, to a wrestling fight. The two came 
to the place making havoc all the way through. Baladeva easily put the two 
royal wrestlers, Canura and Mutthika to death, and Vasudeva killled Kaihsa 
and his brother by throwing a wheel. The crowd which had gathered to wit- 
ness the performance was terrified and at once accepted Vasudeva as their 
protector. 

Then began the career of conquest. The ten brothers first of all sur- 
rounded the city of Ayojja, cleared the jungle around it and took the king, 
Kalasena, prisoner. From Ayojja they proceeded to Dvaravati. Now, this 
was a wonderoiis city. On one side of it there was a mountain and on another 
the sea. Being unable to capture it they took the advice of sage Kanhadi- 
payana who was their friend. They fixed four iron pillars at the four gates 
of the city and clumped them with chains of iron. Thus enabled they entered 
the city, killed its king and captured the country. After this they conquered 
three and sixty thousand cities all over India and then lived at Dvaravati 
dividing the kingdom in ten shares. At the generous suggestion of the youngest 
Aiikura, his share was conferred upon lady Anjana. In course of time their 
parents died. 

Then died one dearly-loved son of King Vasudeva. The king, overwhelmed 
with grief, gave himself up to mourning, neglecting everything. Then Ghata- 
pandita, wishing to relieve him, made a trick. He said he wanted ‘the hare 
within the moon’. ‘This was absurd,’ pointed out Vasudeva. Ghata, then, 
showed with wise sayings, that his mourning too was futile. Thus consoled, 
Vasudeva Maharaja ruled the kingdom righteously. 

After a long time the sons of the ten brothers visited Kanhadipayana of 
divine insight {dibbacalkhulu) to test him. They procured a }'oung lad and 
dressed him up and by binding a pillow about his belly, made it appear as 
though he were big with child. ‘•When, Sir, will this woman be delivered?” 
they asked. The sage perceived everything. Ho replied, ‘‘this man on tlie 
7th day from now will bring fortli a knot of accacia wood {khadiraghaiikd) 
with which ho will destroy the line of Vasudeva.” ‘‘Ah, false ascetic!” 
said they, ‘ a man can never bring torth a child,” and they killed the sage at 
once. 

Some time after, the kings proposed to enjoy a sport in the water. In a 
gorgeous pavillion they sat, ate and drank. They began to go quarrelsome 
and divided themselves into two groups. At last one of them picked a leaf 
from the eraka plant, which, even as he plucked it, became a club of accacia 
wood in his hand. With this he beat many people. Then the others also 
did the same, and cudgelling one another they all were killed. Vasudeva, 
Baladeva and sister Anjana fled in a chariot with the purohita, while the fight 
was on. 
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Baladeva was killed in the forest of Kalanuittldka })y Miittliika, the 
wrestler, who had been born again as a yahhha. Vasudeva, with liis sister and 
the purokitn came to a frontier village. H«! lay down in a forest, sending lus 
sister and the purohita into the village to get some food. A hunter named 
Jara, passing by the way, took him to bo a pig and threw a spear which 
pierced his feet. The wound proved fatal. Thus excepting Lady Anjana, 
they perished everyone, it is said. 

It will be readily seen from tlie foregoing siimmar}' that, leaving out some 
statements of purely mythical and legendary character, tlu'.re is a nucleus of a 
really historical tradition. Our task must be to compare this version with 
others and get at the Truth, at least to a probable degree. 

First to take the identity of names. Our Jdtaka knows that Vasudeva 
was also called Kanha (Krsna) which was his gotta name. ’ His father’s name 
is given as Upasagara, quite an unfamiliar name, while the Epic,^ the 
Pmdnas^ and the Jaina Uttar ddliyayana Sutra* unanimously give the name 
Vasudeva, His mother’s name, according to our Jdtaka, is Devagabbha, which 
is identical withDevaki of other authorities.® That he had a younger brothel’ 
named Baladeva is vouchsafed by other sources also.® The names of 
Anjanadevi, Kanha’s sister, and the eight brothers'^ seem to bo free inventions 
of the laterday commentator. 

Dr. Raychaudhiiry, in his valuable monograph on ‘The Early History of 
the Vaipmva Sect' has thoroughly examined all the available sources for the 
life history of Krsna Vasudeva and has maintained with good reasons, that 
Krsna Vasudeva of the Chdndogya Upanisad,^ the Asiddhydyt of Pdnini,^ 
the Indika of Megasthenes,’ ° the Jaina Uttar ddliyayana Sutra,'' ^ the Ghatn 
Jdtaka,'^ the Mahdbhdsya of Patanjali,’^ the Mahdbhdrata,' * and the Purd- 

1. J., IV, pp. 79-89-00. 1.89, 147, 148 ; Cj\ also J., W, pj). 421-G. 1485. Sir K. G. Bhan- 

clarkar took the two naipos as donoling two difforeiit individuals. Vasudeva, in his opinion, was 
a Ksatriya belonging to the Yadava, V’rsiii or Satvata r.aee who founded a thoistic system, 
l.ater on he was identified with Krsna whose name had been handed down as that of a 
holy seer Ind. Ant. 1912, p. l.’l. But, a.s Keith opines, the separation of Vasudeva and 
Krsna as two entities, it is impossildo to ju.stify. J. R. A. <S’., 1915, p. 840. 

2. MBH. xiii, 147, 33-5. 

3. See Pargiter, A. I. H. T., pp. 104-7. 

4. Uttamdhyayann Siltra, .xxii. 

5. Sec above ; also Chdndogya Upaninad. Ill, 17, 0 ; 0/. Bhitari Pillar Inscription of Skan 
dagupta (.5th cent. A. D.) "jilamili parilomnmataram sasrunctra7h HaUiripnriva Kr-^no Deraki 
mabhyupeiah- Fleet, 0. I. No. 13, p. 64. 

6. MBII., II, 79, 23 ; VUaradhyayana Sutra, IV. 

7. These names betray the later-day conception of the legend as a Nature-myth : CJ. 
Keith, J. R. A. S., 1915, pp. 839 //. Ankara — Akrura ? 

8. Ill, 17, 6. 

9. IV, 3, 95 ; IV, 3, 98-99. 

10. McCrindle, Ancient India as described by Megasthenes and Arrian, p. 201. 

11. Lecture, XXII. 

12. J., IV, pp. 79-89. 

13. See Ind. Ant, HI, 1874, pp. 14-6. 

14. Cf. Sorensen's, Index to the Mahabhdrata, sub. voc. 
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was,’ is one and the same person.^ Thit^ illuminating identity does not at 
all seem improbable when we try to visualise the simple, inornate and human 
figure of Krsna from out the entangling ‘prodigious after-crop of fable’ that 
has grown around him. It is a remarkable way of looking at things legendary 
that has led scholars to interpret Krsna as a solar divinity,^ or a god^, or 
even a vegetarian deity,® like the Greek Dionysos. It was the same process 
by which that talented French Savant,® was dragged on to represent Gotama 
Buddha as a Solar type, and the history of the reformer as a sun-myth. It is 
a wrong process, this, to begin at the wrong end with the late epic and 
Pawdnic legends which have completely overshadowed the original figure, 
instead of at the right end with the earlier sources which preserve it in its 
original colours.’ 


Krsna is not a mythical personage. Our Jdtaka lends support to the 
Upanisad and the Jaina Uttar ddhyoyana Sutra in manifesting the simple and 
human character of Krsna.® The Jdtaka pre.sents him as only a powerful 
warrior and a great king ‘who has not even sufficient self-control for checking 
his feelings at the death of his dear son, and some wise sayings of his brother 
Ghata Pa^dita,® restore him to his normal peace of mind.’ 

The Jdtaka knows that Vasudeva was a scion of the royal family — the 
Yadava, Satvata or Vrs^i of the Purdnas-o{ Mathura — ^Uttara Madhura.’® 
The existence of a city named Asitahjana and a separate district of Kaihsa 
is unknown to other sources. ’ ’ 


1. See Pargiter , A. 1. II. T., pp. 104-7. 

2. Raychaudhury, Early History of the Vaisnava Sect., pp. 34-.'5. The identity of the Epic 
and Pauranic Krsna with the Vpanisadic Krsna is denied by Max Miiler, S. B. E., T, p. .52 note ; 
Macdonneli and Keith doubt it : Fed. hid., I, p. 184. Barth accepts it rather reluctantly : 
Religions of India, p. 168. cf. Keith. “The epic has a god, the Vpanimd a man, and the means 
of connexion are not apparent.” J. R. A. S., 1915, p. 839. 

3. Barth, op. cit., pp. 166, 167 and note. 

4. Hopkins, Religions of India, p. 467. 

6. Keith, J. R. A. S., 1915, pp. 839 ff. 

6. Emile Senart, Eesai Sur la I'egende du Buddha, 2nd od., Paris, 1882. 

7. Raychaudhury, Early Histosy of the Vaisnava Sect, p. 24. 

8. Though, we must observe here, the Jdtaka seems to he conversant with the popular deifi- 

cation of him in that his epithet Kesava, so well-known in the Epic and the Purdnas is known to 
and used by, the gathds, nos. 139, 144 of this Jdtaka. Kesava, as wo know from the Baudhdyana 
Dharmasutra, II, 5 , 24, was an epithet of Narayana-Vistiu : Rayachaudhury, Early History 
of the Vaisnava Sect, p. 62. Grierson points out that the deificaion of Krsna was an accomplished 
fact as early as the time of Panini (8th B.r.) I. A., 1908, p. 253. But this is a matter of con- 
troversy. See Jayaswal Hindu Polity, I. pp. 120-2. 1. H. Q., T. pp. 483 ff ; IT, pp. 186 //■ 

409 ff. 856-6. But Epigraphic evidence shows that the deification was complete before 2nd 
B. C. See Luders, Brdhmi Inscriptions, E. /., X, Appendix, nos. 6, 669, 1112. 

9. There is nothing to corroborate this incident which seems to us to have risen out of the 
imagination of a latter-day commentator. One may however be tempted to try to discover some 
link between these gathds of Ghata and the philosophisings of Ghora Angirasa of the Chandogya 
Upanisad. Is Ghafa identical with Gaya Sukumala of the Antagadadasdo, pp. 62, 71 ?. 

10. Cf. the statement of Megasthenes regarding the connection of the Indian Herakles (i.e., 
Krspa already deified) with the Somasenoi (Surasena is mentioned in a Jdtaka, VI, p. 280-G. 
1228) and Methora : McCrindle, Megasthenes and Arrian, p. 201. 

pp Ve? 171*^282^291*^'^ ***^ Purdnas, it is Mathura over which Kainga ruled: Pargiter, op. cit 
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It is not a littl(> siiT]>nsIiig to Irtarii tliat tlie Jdlaln takos Andhnhavcnltu 
(Andhrikavrsni) as a name of ono particular person wlio was the slave hushanfl 
of Nandagopa, the maid servant of Dovagabblia in her confinement,’ and 
after whom Krana and his brothers were known as Andhakavenhuddsaputtd, 
the sons of Andhakavenhii, the servitor.^ Whereas the Paurdnic tradition, 
we know, makes Andhaka and Vrsni two sons of Satvata, the Yadava, after 
whom their descendants were together known as AndhahivrsnisA 


The Jdtaka does not give us any definite account of Vasudeva’s childhood, 
except that he and his brothers a^’c said to have grown very naughty, plunder- 
ing wherever they liked.'* Neither tho'se miraculous youthful performances 
of his, so elaborately described in the Purdnns, nor his questionable relations 
with the ‘gopis' are thrust upon us by the Jdtaka which only knows the 
simple story,* 

The story of his quarrel with Karhsa, and the eventful death of the latter 
appears on the other hand to be founded on fact. As early as the time of 
Patanjali (2nd B.C.) this event was clearly remembered, though believed to 
have occurred at a very remote time, and w’as the subject of dramatic repre- 
sentation.® The real cause of this quarrel is unknown to the Jdtaka, which 
does not portray Kaihsa in essentially bad colours as does the Paurdnic 
account, but makes him, on the contrary, a kind king who readily hears and 
decides the complaints of his subjects. The prophesy, both here and 
elsewhere, is only an ignorant sheath for the real cause. The incident of 

1. In the Puranas, they are Nanda and Ya^oda respectively, Cf. Harivamsa, 59. 

2. J., IV , p. 81. 

3. If the Jataha conception about the Andhaka venhus has any value, and if we are not 
wrongly obcessed with its idea, we have our n^isgivings aoout the true denotation of the term 
‘ Andhakavrsnis’ of the Puranas. Is it really a combination of the two words, Andhaka and 
Vrsni, or is it one single word as the Jdtaka boldly declares ? Andhakas are not known to Vedic 
literature, which indeed knows the Varsna (Vrsni) family : See Vedic Index, II, pp. 289-90. 
On the other hand so old an authority as Piiiiini knows both of them as a joint name : Asiadh- 
ydyi, IV, 1, 114 ; VI, 2, 34. Krsna himself is generally supposed to belong to the Vrsni family, 
(Cf. Qita'. V raninam Vdaudevohnm) but the Mandasore stone Inscription of Yaahodharinan (0th 
A. D.) would seem to connect him with the Andhakas ; Fleet, O. /., p. 153. Viduratha, again 
who is placed by the Puranas in the Andhaka line, is taken by Bana (7th A, D.) as a Vrsni ; 
Haraacarila, Cowell, p. 193. Ugrasena, generally an Andhaka, is, in the Mahabharata, I, 221, 
8, a powerful king of the Vrsnis. How are we to reconcile these conflicting statements ? May 
be, the difference is only oiitwardly. See, now J. Przyluski, The name of theOod Vianu and 
the Krsna legend. Q. J. ill. .9., XXV, pp. 39//. 

4. Dr. Raychaudhury, Early History, p. 45, accepting his identity withKysna Devakiputra 
of the Chdndogya Upanisad, says that “as a child he most probably lived with his preceptor 
Ghora Angirasa and returned to Mathura on arriving at adolescence.” 

6. Cf. Hopkins, “It is not till he becomes a great, if not the greatest god, that tales about 
his youthful performances when he condescended to born in low life begin to rise.” Religions 
of India, p. 467. 

6. See passages from Patanjali’s Mahdbhd.aya examined by Sir R. G. Bhandarkar : I. A., 
HI (1874), pp. 14-6 : “Aacdhurmdtule Kranah," shows that Kysna was not well-disposed towar^ 
his maternal uncle ; Cirahale Kamse” and ‘‘Jaghana Kathsam Kila Fosttefeno^” assert that in 
remote times Vasudeva killed Kainsa. This event is also depicted in the delightful drama 
' Balacarital ascribed to Bhasa, who preceded Kalidasa : Keith, The Sanskrit Drama, pp. 98-100. 

7. The Jdtaka does not know Jarasandha, King of Magadha, whose two daughters, as the 
Paurdnic accounts tell us were nyarried to Kamsa and whose favour emjmwered Kantsa to 
tyrannise over his own subjects, thus enraging Kr?M against himself ; Pargiter, op, eit., p. 282i 
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the wrestling match may have some historical basis, since it is commonly 
related by various authorities. ’ 

After the death of Kamsa, the people chose Krsna to be their lord and 
protector. Then followed the career of conquests. Only two out of these 
conquests are specifically mentioned in the J dUika. First, they invaded the 
city of Ayojja, captured it and took its king Kalasena prisoner. Then they 
proceeded towards Dvaravati which they could not easily capture. It was 
only after various tactics learnt from sago Kanhadipayana that they were able 
to take possession of it and then they settled there. ^ 

The Jdtaka does not at all refer to Krsna’s connection with the Panda vas 
or Jarasandha which must have been intimate if the Epic and Paurdnic 
accounts are to bo helieverl.^ 

The MaJidummagfja Jdtnha preserves, it seems, a genuine tradition when 
it states in a gdihd that Vasudeva Kanha had for his beloved queen Jamba- 
vati, a Candala woman, the mother of King Sivi.'* 

The story of the Andhakavonhu youths testing the divine sight of the 
wise sage Kanhadipayana, in a rather indecent manner, and the consequent 
rage of the latter and the slaying of him by the youths, might appear to have 
been originated in fact, as it is related by various other authorities in 
common.® 

This brings us to the final phase of the life of Krspa and his kinsfolk, viz., 
the final destruction of the Andhakevenhus. Besides the detailed and well- 
nigh picturesque account given in the present Jdtaka, there are two gdthds 
which summarize the episode, in a nut-shell as it were. The one in the 
Kumbha Jdtaka^ says : — 

“ 'Twas after drinking this, I ween. 

The Andhakas and Vrsni race. 

Roaming along the .shore, w^ere seen, 

To fall, each by his kinsman’s mace 


1. J., IV, pp. 81-2 ; Balacarita, Act V ; Harivamia, 83 ; Visnu P., V, 20- 

2. According to the clear testimony of the Epic and the Puranas, it was through fear of 
JarSsandha, the mighty foe, and their incompetence to resist his forces that Kfana together 
with all his people migrated from Mathura to Dvaraka, See S. L. Katre, op. cit., pp. 850, 858, 
863-6. Pargiter, A. I. H. T., p. 282. See for an interesting suggestion from Dr. Raychaudhury 
P. H. A. I. p, 100, regarding the probable cause of this Yadava exodus. 

_3. See Supra, also see Katre, f. r. Some may venture to see a concealed reference to 
Jarasandha in the use of the name Jara, the hunter, in our Jataka. 

4. J., VI, p. 421 -G, 1485. Cf. Visnu P., V. 37 ; IV, 15 ; Bhavi.?pa P., 139 ; Antaga^a- 
a<Mao,.pp. 79, 84, all of which name the son as Samba not quite dissimilar a name from Sivi 
Panini, the poet, is said to have composed a poem named Jambavati-parinayam or marriage 
of Jambavati : Bhandarkar, Collected Works, TT, pp. 167, 360, 364, 368 : Of. verses quoted in 
Thomas, Kavindravacanasamuccaya, pp, 51 ff : See Keith, A History of Sanskrit Literature 
pp. 45, 203-4-, 430. 

6. MBH.XVI,!; Visnu P.,V,ti7 ; Arthasdstra,!, 6; Antagadadasaopp. 80-2. Thestory 
of Kanhadipayana — the famous Kpsna Dvaipayana Vyasa, the traditional compiler of 
the great Epic— as found in the Ghafa and the Kanhadipayana Jatakas, J., IV, pp. 87-8 ; IV, 
pp. 27 ff. has been examined with its parallel in the great Epic by Prof. Utgikar, J.B.B.R.S., 
IV (N.S.) pp. 120-4. The irreverent attitude of the Andhakavenhus towards Brahmanas may 
have^some significance in connection with Aryan expansion if the episode was a reality. Cf. 
Rayachaudhury, P. H. A. /,, p. 100. Yadavas as an Asura tribe, see A. Banerii Sastri, Asura 
India, pp. 83 ff. 

6. J. V. p. 18-0, .57. 
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and the other in the Samhicca Jataka"^ reads ; — 

“Assailing black Dipay ana, the men of Vrsiii race^ 

With Andhakas sought Yama’s realm, each slain by other’s luace”^. 

This incident of the pathetic ruin of the Aiidhakavetthus by fratricidal 
strife, which occurred a few years after the great Kuruksetra war,* must, we 
think, be regarded as historical fact. ® 

Vasudeva and his favourite brother Baladova wore the sole survivors.® 
Both of them leave the fatal place at once. Baladeva dies on the way and 
Krniiia himself lives a few days more.’ Thus ends this tragic, but completely 
misunderstood, chapter of the remote period of our history which, though 
unsupported by any definite contemporary records, has sufficient naturalness 
and vividness to be taken as historically true. 

The disunited remnants of this great and distinguished family of Dvara- 
vati (Dvaraka) then abandoned their main stronghold — Dvaraka, on which 
the sea encroached as the Paurdnic accounts say — and retreated northwards 
but were attacked and broken up by the rude Abhiras of Rajputana.® 
Their descendants, however, reappear in history as one of the powers which 
arise on the ruins of the Mauryan Empire in the second century B. C. and the 
name of their corporation {rdjanya gana) has been preserved by a unique 
coin.® 

.3. SOME LESS KNOWN KINGS. 

Here may also be included, we think, the names of some less-known, but 
apparently ancient, kings who are known to the J dtaha gdthds as ancient and 
traditional ones. 


1. Ibid. p. 207-G. 97. 

2. The English translation has ‘ Vixnu' for Vrsni. --which is evidently a wrong interpreta- 
tion arising from the later connection of Krsna with the God Visnu. Cf. also Utgikar, op. cit., 
IV, p. 123. 

3. Cf. MBH.XVl,3i Visfu P,,V. ; Arlhaidulra, I, a i Antaga^adasdo, -pp. 80-2. 

4. This incident acoording to the solitary statement of the MllB, XVI, 1, 13, occurred 36 
years after the Great Battle. Pargiter thinks this to be an e-Kaggoration, op. cit., p. 282 and 
note. 

6. See Pargiter, op. cit., p. 284. N. K. Siddhanta, The Heroic Age, p. 123 ; N. K. Datt> 
Aryanisation of India, p. 126 ; N. C. Banerji, J. H. Q., I, p. 97. 

6. Cf. MBH., XVI, 3. 

7. The throwing of an arrow by the hunter namotl Jara and the consequent death of K|fna 
as related in our Jataka are also described in the Purdnas and the Jain Antagadadas&o. Cf. 
Vifnu P., 1. c., Aniagadadaedo, 1. c. This must be taken to be an all^orical asx>eot of the end 
of tke great person, if Jara has any significance, though the popular belief is still there and the 
place where the incident happened is shown and worshipped, a few miles far from Prabhisa 
patana, KathiawacJ. It is known as Dehotearga. 

.8. Pargiter, ^. ///. T., p. 284. 

9. N. K. Dutt, op. cit., p. 126; Majumdar, Corporate Life in Ancient India pp. 270*80i 
Rayohaudhury, P. H. A. I., pp. 99-100. 
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With Ajjuna leading, these kings stand in one lino i.c., those who accord- 
ing to the Jdlakas wore rcincinbered to have perished long before for theif 
wrong deeds. 

The gdthd, ' which ooutahis the iianies of four kings together is this : — 

"'Yathd aim Dandakl Ndliklro 
Ath' Ajjuna Kaldbu cdpi rdjd 
tesam gatim bruhi supdpakammanam 
Jeatth’ upapannd isinam vihethakd” 

From amongst these four kings, Ajjuna has already been dealt with. 
Dandaki is a later king as will soon appear. Here we should therefore take up 
the other two. 


KALABU 

The Khantivddl Jdtaka,^ relates the whole story in detail, how a faultless 
and forgiving sage met his unhappy end at the hands of this cruel and arrogant 
king, Kalabu. Towards the end of the story there are two gdthdsA which 
contain the purport of the story in short. The prose-portion says that Kalabu 
was the king of Kasi. So also does the Sarabhanga Jdtaka* which also knows 
the story and has the traditional gdthd.^ We have no mention of this king, 
as far as we can gather, in any other literary or traditional source. It may 
be noted, en passant, that ‘Idbu'' and ‘aldbu’ from which is apparently derived 
the word kaldbu, are words of Austro-Asiatic origin and mean, in Malaya 
language, ‘gourd’ —Lugremm vulgaris.^ Kalabu, then, may perhaps be found 
out to be a king of one of the islands of further India or Greater India. But 
this is only a delightful surmise, a speculation. 


NALIKIRA 


Ndlikira is a curious word indeed. It seems Ndlikira, Ndlikera, Nalikela 
and Ndrikela are all only diSerent pronunciations of one and the same word 
connected with the cocoanut tree.'^ The gdthd^ cited for him is in the same 
line as the others. For torturing a sinless ascetic, Nalikira, it says, perished. 


1 . ,1., V, p. 143-(J. ()8. 

2. J., Ill, pp. 38 //. 

3. Ibid., GG. 49, 50. 

4 . J., V, p. 135. 

5. Ibid., p. 144-G. 72. 

0. ^ See J. Przylmki, ^Non- Aryan Loans in Indo-Aryan’—Bagchi, Fre- Aryan and Pre-Dra- 
vidian in India, pp. 155 ff. “Ka is a prefix frequently met with in these languages, e.g., timnu- 
Katimun : Idbu-cudbu-Kaldbu. 

7. The change of ‘ra’ into 'la' and vice versa is a well-known phonetic rule. Cf. Paflini ; 
ralayoTabhedaf}. 

8. J. V, p. 144-G. 72. 
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The commentary on the gdtkd, which also gives the story of this sinning, makes 
Nalikira a king of Kalihga.’ This is suppportod by the Ceylonese tradition 
also.^ It is not improbable, for Kalihga is rich in cocoanuts.^ 


UHARU 

The Bharu-J dtaka* relates the story where two bands of ascetics fall in 
dispute with regard to a banyan tree. They go to the king to settle their 
dispute. Each gives him bribes. The case is settled, and both the parties 
have to repent. But the king, it is said, was destroyed with all the land sub- 
merged into the soa, because he took bribes. So the abhisamhuddha gdthd: 

“The King of Bharu, as old stories say,® 

Made holy hermits quarrel on a day : 

For the which sin it fell that he fell dead, 

And with him all his kingdom perished.” 

'Bharu' is obviously the Pali form of Bhrgu.^ We cannot ascertain at 
present whether here is any indication of some historical or a geological fact.’ 

MEJJHA 

There is a Gdthd in the Mdtanga Jdtaka,^ repeated elsewhere,® which 
speaks of King Mejjha thus : 

“Mejjha, for famed Matanga’s sake fell from its place of pride 

The land became a wilderness and king and people died.” 

Thence it was, it is said, that the laud was called Mejjhdrannain ‘the forest Or 
desert of Mejjha’. The story is told, in full, in the Mdtafiga Jdtaka,^^ where 
from we learn that the sixteen thousand Brahmapas of Benares who were mads 
to taste the leavings of a Capglala and were put out of caste by other Brahma- 
pas, departed, in shame, from Benares and went to the kingdom of Mejjha 
where they lived with the king of that country. The above fact, we mean 

1. J., V, pp. 144-5. 

2. Hardy, Manual of Buddhism, p. 55. 

3. See J. B. 0. R. S., xv, p. 628. 

4. J., II, pp. 171-2. 

5. Mark the phrase 'Hi me sulam ' — thus 1 hear — quite iu the Pauranic traditional {ashion 

6. Cf. Bharu-Kaccha — Bhrgu-Kaocha. 

7. Does the Jafaka gdthd refer to the submerging of Dvaraka which was not very far from 
Bharukacoha and could well have been included in the 300-leaguos-wide Bham realm. See 
Visnu P., V, 38 ; Purdtatva, IV, pi>. 101 //. The scholiast oommonting upon the gdthd eays that 
after the subnaerging of the kingdom there sprang up some islands which now form the N&likera 
islands — perhaps referring to the Western coast of India. 

8. J., IV, p. 389-G, 24. 

0. J., V, p. 267-G, 96. 

10. .T., IV, pp. 388-9. 
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that of the excommunication and the consequent migration of the Brahmarias 
of Benares to a presumably foreign country, ’ may have some historical signi- 
ficance, though we have nothing to ascertain it. Mejjha, it is however inte- 
resting to note, seems to be a Pali rendering of the Samskfta Medhya and from 
the MaMbhdrata,^ at least we do get the name of Medhyarairiya correspond- 
ing to our Mejjharannarn, and also of a river called Medhya. But this identi- 
fication does not lead us any further. It may, moreover, be mentioned in 
this connection that some of the Pala Inscriptions^ name the Medas along 
with the Andhrakas and the Caridalas, as low-caste people, thus suggesting a 
possible affinity with our Mejjha. But this again gives us nothing more than 
that it raises a suspicion whether Mejjha had any connection with the Medes 
of Ancient Persia. M. de St. Martin connects the Medas referred to by Manu 
and named in the Pala Inscriptions mentioned above as low caste people, with 
the Maccocalingao of Pliny and with the Maga peoples who are in their turn 
to be associated with the Median Magi.^ 

MAGA 

This very naturally brings us to an interesting reference to a Maga king 
in a gdthd of the Samkicca J dtaka^ which runs as follows ; — 

“yo ca rdjd adhatmnattho ratthaviddhamsano Mago 

tapayitvd janapadam Tapane pecca paccati.” 

From the nature of its occurrence, it is difficult to hazard even a surmise 
of what is meant by this Maga king. We have no reference, as far as we know, 
in any other Indian literary source to a Maga king, excepting one of the 
Edicts of Asoka® which does mention a Maga king of Gyrene along with other 
Hellenistic kings — 'Antiochos Theos of Syria, Ptolemy Philadelphos of 
Egypt, Antigonos Gonatas of Macedonia and Alexander of Epirus (or of 
Corinth). 

But as regards the Maya Brdhmanus, we have ample authorities. These 
Baahmauas gave the name to the country of their last adoption — Magadha, 
i.e., magdn dhdrayati or Maga-land. “The inhabitants of this region still call 
it Maga,” says Rapson,"^ “a name doubtless derived from Magadha.” The 


1. It must have been a foreign country or one inabited by Non-Aryan people, which would 
not object to these ‘defiled’ Brahmanas, but rather, welcome them as it seems to have been 
uoggested in the Mejjha king’s favourable treatment towards these Brahmanas. 

2. Ill, 222 ; 295 ; See Sorensen, op. cit., p. 477. 

3. Cf. The Bhagalpur Plate of N arayampala, I. A., XV, p. The Mungir Copper-plate 
grant of Devapaladeva, I.A., XXI, p. 25(5. Cf, aslo Manu, X, 3(5; 48. See McCrindle, Megae- 
thenes and Arrian, pp. 133-4 notes. 

4. See McCi-indle, op. cit., pp. 133-4 notes. 

5. J., V. p. 267-G, 103. 

0. Hock Edict .Xlll, Soe Mookerji, Asoka p. 10(5 a,, Bhandarkar Aioka, pp. 45-0, 
also C. H. /., 1, p. 502; llaychaudhury, P. II. A. I,, pp. 225-(5. 

7, V. IJ. A. /., I., p. 182. 
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Visnu and the Bhovi^ya Pur anas, it is interesting to note, relate in detail the 
traditional migration of the Magas from 6akadvlpa or Persia into India, ’ 
Even one of our Jdtahas knows a Brahniana l)oy of Magadha styled Magaku- 
mara.^ These sun- worshipping Maga Bralinianas are doubtless the Magi of 
Iran as Sir It. G. Bhandarkar^ showed long ago. However, for us it is quite 
impossible to see anything substantial in the solitary gdthd quoted above — 
as to whether it refers to a king of the Maga Brahmanas domiciled in India or 
to one of the Magis of Persia.'’ 


1. See Wilson, Fmmm P., Intro., pp. XXXIX-XLI. 

2. J., I,p. 199. 

3. Collected Works, IV, pp. 218-21 ; For Maga Brahn^anas and their connection with the 
Magi of Persia, see Spooner, J. R. A. 8., 1915, pp. 422//.; McCrindle, Megasthenes and Arrian, 
pp. 133-4 and notes ; A. Banerji-Sastri, Asura India, p. 72; Hodiwala, Parais of Ancient India, 
pp. 28,//. 73//. 

4. What does “rafthaviddhathaana” “the destroyer of the realm” of our gatha refer to ? 
Does it refer to the revolt of the Magians against the Zoroastrian religious revolution, the sett 
ing up by theni as king of the false Smerdis, and the suicide of Cambyses at Harran (522 B. C.) 
which brought the sternly Zoroastrian Darius, son of Hystashis to the throne of Egypt ? See 
Cambridge Ancient History, 111, p. 313. 



CHAPTER II 

THE KURU-PARCALA KINGS 
(1200-1000 B.C.) 


W E HAVE DESIGNATED tlie pi^riod with which w^e were concerned in the 
preceding cln^pter as the “ancient period,” in order just to retain its 
obscure and uncertain character. It has not moreover been possible to give 
anything like a liistorical narrative, of that period. The only chronological 
strata that can he discerned are those of ancient traditional kings, mentioned 
only in the gdthds, and of those others who are treated in detail in prose 
portions. The time limit, ranging from 2000 B. C. to 1400 B. C., given to 
that period, cannot be anything but arbitrary or at the most approximate. 
It must be remembered, however, that this approximation rests on the 
assumption, that some of the names of kings discussed here are to be 
foimd in the Vedic Literature, which, according to the majority of Vedic 
scholars,’ corresponds to the earlier period of Indo- Aryan expansion — 
second millenium B. C. 

During, and probably long before, this period the Aryans were pouring 
into India, through the North-west of India along the high mountains of 
Himavat, Mujavat and Trikakud, and across the rivers Suvastu, Krumu and 
others.^ We see them coming into conflict with the Non- Aryan Dasa people 
of the east and south and with the Asura people from along the Sindhu-Saras- 
vati waterways.^ The conflict terminates with the Dasarajha battle on the 
Parusni (Ravi) where the Arya-Bliaratas emerge victorious a,nd lead their way 
into the ‘interior’. The Asura-Purus, with tlieir ten allies, suffer defeat and 
are pushed to further east. The Dasa is also vanquished and driven away 
among the hills. “ Then follows a remarkable process of amalgamation, by 
which the Trtsu-Bharatas merge into the Kurus on the Sarasvati,'^ the Asura- 
Purus into the Pahcalas,® and at last in the Brahmana Period wo see the 
United nation of the Kuru-Pancala^ inhabiting the region which latterly 
becomes the hallowed Kuruksetra. “Indo- Aryan genealogy starts a fresh 
page with the Kuru-Pahciila — Pauravas of Hastinapura”.® 

1. See Keith in 0. II. /., I, pp. 70, 110 //; Wintemitz, op. cit., I pp. 290 // ; Hang, The 
Aitareya Brahrnana, I, Intro., pp. 47 //,' Kaegi, The RgVeda, pp. .38 109; N. N. Dutt. 

Aryanisation of India, pp. 39 jf, 0,3 ; A. Banerji Sastri, op. cit., p. 34 etc. 

2. A. Banerji Sastri, Awi/rre India, p. 34. 

3. Ibid., p. 38. 

4. Ibid, pp. 40, 49. 

5. Ibid., p. 55; Schroder, Indien Literature uvd CiiUtir, p. 465. 

6. Geldner, Vedische Studien, 3, p. 108. 

7. See Oldenberg, Buddha, pp. 406-9. 

9. A. Banreji .Sastri, op. cit., pp. 09-70. 
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This brief and running sketch of the period, whicli must liave absorbed 
conturios, only supplies us with faint, tliougli impressing, glimpses of the re- 
mote past — of the civilization buried under the ruins at Mohenjo-daro in Sind 
and at Harappa in Panjab. ’ We felt it necessary to give this sketch in order 
to maintain the connecting link between the story and the detached periods 
with which we have to concern ourselves here. 

The next stage in Indo- Aryan history begins, as we saw above, with the 
appearance of the Kurus and the Pancalas who were, in the Brahmana Period, 
settled in the Middle country — the madhjnvia dik of the Aitareya Brahmana.^ 
Even though the two peoples are often seen to be referred to in the Bmhma'ms 
as a united nation,^ it does not necessarily follow that both lived under one 
kingship. As a matter of fact, the relations between the two were sometimes 
friendly,'’ and then tied with matrimonial alliances,® but at other times, 
hostile. This conflict drags on till the great Bharata war,® and later. It is 
precisely here that we should usher in the Jdtaka evidence for this period 
which forms the subject of this chapter. 

As the Jdtakas do not give us much that can be said as co-relative to the 
two kingdoms of Kuril and Pahcala, it would be better, wo think, for the sake 
of clearness, to treat them separately and notice the relation between the two 
wherever possible. 

THE KURUS 

The Kuru kingdom, as known to the Jdtakas,'^ had an extent of three hund- 
red leagues. Its capital was Indapatta,® (modern Indrapat near Delhi) 
which is sometimes said to have extended over seven leagues.® The reigning 
dynasty belonged to the Yudkitthila gotta, i.e., the family of Yudhisthira,’® 
a fact wdiich shows that the Jdtakas are familiar only with the events that 
occurred after the Great war, one of which was the inclusion of the Panejavas 
in the famous Kuru line. ’ ’ The date of the Bharata war is still a matter of 


1. Soo now Sir John M irshall, Mohenjo Daro and the Indue Civilization, (London, 1931,) 
3 volumes. 

2. VIII, 14 ; Vc-lic Index, I. p. 168 : Oldenberg, Buddha, pp. 392-3. 

3. Vedic Index, I, pp. 165, 468 ; also see C. II. /., I. pp. 119-20. 

4. As the common occurrence of this in the Brahmanatt indeed shows. 

5. Kesin DiLlhhya, for instance, a kin? of the Pancalas, was sister’s son to Ucbchaih- 
Sravas, King of the Kurus. See Raychaudhury, P. II. A. /., p. 49. 

6. “Those two tribes whose mighty battles form the nucleus of the great Indian Epic, the 
Mahdbhdrata" Wintemitz, op. cJt., I, pp. 195-6. Of. Hopkins, J. A. O. S., 13, p. 69 but 
contrast Pargiter, J. It. A. S., 1920. p. 101. A. I. II. T., pp. 285, 326, who dates the fiuion 
of the two people of the Brdhmanaa much later than the Bharata battle. 

7. J., II, pp. 214-G, 154, 366 ; III, p. 400 ; IV. pp. 361, 444 ; V, pp. 67, 474, 4B4— 
‘Hiyojanasate" ; VI, pp. 255, 329. 

8. The older capital Asandivat of Jammejaya Pariksita had already vanished: Vtd. 
Ind., I, p. 72 ; Raychaudhury, P. H. A. I., pp. 16, 24. The Jhialcas do not know of Hastinipora. 

9. J., V, p. 484. But those measurements are only conventional. 

10. J., Ill, p. 400 ; V, p. 457. 

11. Soo Law, Ancient Mid- Indian Kfcdriya Tribes, I, p. 33 ; Painter, op. cU,, pp. 283 - 4 . 
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controversy. But between the two plausible extremes of 15th century B. C.’ 
and the 10th century B. C.,^ wo may take the 12th century B. C. as the via 
media. ^ 

The JdtaTias mention only a few kings of this lino. Those who find 
mention are : Koravya/ Dhananjaya Koravya,® Sutasoma® and perhaps 
Repu’. Of these, Dhananjaya Koravya appears to have been the most fami- 
liar, as he must have been also very popular in those times, and his relation 
with his minister Vidhurapandita forms the subject of some of the stories, 
Who is this Dhananjaya ? In the Epic Dhananjaya is an ordinary epithet of 
Arjuna.® But there are indications in the Jdtakas themselves which tend to 
connect it with Yudhittliila himsell. Thus the gdthds of the Sambkava. 
Jdtaka have the refrain : 


“Ranilo ‘hampahito dilto koravyassa yasassino 
Attham dhammam ca pucchesi ‘iccabravi Yudhifthilo”.^ 

Again Dhananjaya is said to have been remembered for his skill in the 
game of dice {jutavittako)d° which qualification, according to the Epic, 
applies well to Yudhisthira ” . He is moreover described as a pious, righteous 
and charitable king, ’ ^ which again is in complete agreement with what we 
know of Yudhisthira from the Epic’^ and later Hindu tradition’^. 

With Dhananjaya Koravya is mentioned his almost inseparable compan- 
ion Vidhurapandita ’ ® who is generally known as a minister and a teacher of law, 
morality and polity. One Jdtaka^ ® prose unnecessarily makes him the puro- 
hita of a king of Benares, though the gdthds do not suggest anything of the 
kind. Similarly the prose of the Vidhurapandita Jdtaka^ seeks to describee 
him as a Brahmana and the son of a Brahmana Canda, while the gdthds are 
clear in representing him as a Kuru councillor, holding the status of a noble 


1. Jayaswal, J. B. 0. It. S., 1. p. 111. 

2. Pargiter, A. I. H. T., p. 182. 

3. Pradhan, Chronology of Ancient India, pp. 248 ff, on the Pauranic, astronomical and 
other evidences, actually comes to this date. 

4. J., IV, p. 301 ; V, p. 457. 

6. J., TI, p. 30(5 ; 111, p. 400 ; V, p. 57 ; VI, pp. 255. 

6. J., V, p. 457. 

7. J., IV, p. 444. 

8. See Sorensen, Index to the Makdrbhdrata, sub. voc. ; Dhananjaya is a king of Benares 

in J. Ill, pp. 97 ff. . > J . 

9. J., V, pp. 57 ff-GG. 145, 149, 171. 

10. J., VI, pp. 2,55,271. 

11. Cf.M.B.H., 11, 59, 19-“who is there who can stake equally with me ?” asks Yudhist- 
hira to Sakuni. 

12. J., V, pp. 57-8-GG. 13,5-141. 

13. See Siddhanta, op. cit., p. 28 : “Yudhisthira, on the other hand, is made to bo the 
pattern of a virtuous prinee.” 

14. The tradition had passed down even to the south where in Mam-allapuram near Madras 
we find a temple raised in his honour (Dhannardya ratha) in the 7th century A.D. See Ha veil, 
The Ancient and Medieval Architecture of India, p. 80. 

wnw course the Epic Vidura who is however there associated with Dhrtarastra. 

MBH., I, 63,100 For the difference in spellings of his name, see Barua and Sinha, Brdhmi 
Inscriptions, pp. 95-0, 

16. J., V, pp. .57 // 
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of the royal family of the Kurus, though born in a natural state of servitude' 
That he was born of a slave is proved by Ins own declaration ‘addhd hi yonito 
aham pi jdto\^ thus agreeing with the Epic account of his birth, though 
related in the usual miraculous manner.^ 

Vidhura is a jugt and truthful man, possessing great power of eloquence, so 
much so that all kings from India are said to have approached him and — sat 
at his feet to hear the Dhamma* His discourse on a householder’s life and 
happiness, and his advice to young aspirants to the king’s court, testify to his 
genius and political insight.® In the Dasa-Brdlmana JdtaJea,^ he figures as 
an advocate of a revolting opinion about the Brahmanas of his time, which 
may well have some historical significance. ’’ The Vidhurapandita Jdtaka relates 
at length, predominently in gdlhds which run in the epic strain, the story of 
Vidhura and the Yakkha prince Punnaka : ® the Naga queen Vimala’s desire 
for the heart of Vidhura, the princess Irandati’s search for a husband to fullfil 
that desire, her union with the Yakkha prince Punnaka, his victory at a dice 
play with king Dhananjaya and the consequent winning over the wise man, 
their return to the Naga capital, the queen’s humbling down at the sight of the 
great man, and his final release and a gift of a precious jewel from Punnaka 
which he delivered to the Kuru king — all this may only be a fable, pure and 
simple, though as old as the second century B. C..® 

One more point to bo noticed in connection with Dhananjaya Koravya, 
In the Dhwnakdn Jdtaka'^ ° he is represented as showing favour to new comers 
[dgantukdnam yem samgaham akdsi) neglecting the old and faithful soldiers 
{pordmkayodhe aganetvd). This policy was responsible for his defeat in a battle 
in a disturbed frontier province. He came to realize his mistake with the 
help of his wise councillor Vidhura. How far this incident can be taken as 
historical, we are not able to ascertain, it being left uncorroborated, as far as 
we know, by further evidence. 

1. Barua and Sinha op. cit., p. 95. 

2. J., VI, p. 285 -G. 1239. 

3. MBH. I, 63, 113-4 ; 106, 23-28, V. 41, 5 —“Siidrayomvahaih jdla ” 

4. J., VI, pp. 255-6. 

5. J., VI, pp. 286-7— GG. 1244-50. 

6. J. IV, pp. 361 

7. Dr. Wintomitz remarka in his valuable essay on the "A/<celic Poetry," . . . . ‘though the 
majority of the verses in this section (t.e., the V idhurahilrtmkya, MBII., V, 32-40) contains 
rules of rnorality and wisdom, it aslo contains a great number of verses which teach what I 
call ascetic morality — verses which sound quite Buddhistic and some of which have actually 
been traced in the Pali literature.” Calcutta Review, Oct. 1923, p. 8. 

8. The story is found depicted in the sculptures of one of the railings of the Barhut 
Stupa, with a label bearing the inscription “ V itura-Punakiya-Jatakam" — of the seccond century 
B.C. See Barua and Sinha, op. cit., pp. 94-5 ; Cunningham, Stupa oj Barhvi, plate 
XVIII. 

9. See above ; V’idhura also occurs as the name of a wise monk in the Majjhitnanik&ya 
1, 5, 10 and the Therigathd, 1188. 

10. J., m, pp. 400if. 
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For Satasoma’s liistorical existence, wo cannot voacli. In the long, dreaiy 
and epic-like story related in the Mahdsidasonia Jdtaka,^ we find him as the 
Lord of the Kurus, ^ The king of BcnaT'Cs turns out a man-eater, Sutasoma, 
with his masterly genius, restores him to his senses and, at the end, establishes 
him on his throne. In the intervening gdthds we are given a glorious descrip- 
tion of Sutasoma’s virtuous reign, ^ The man-eater king, who is in the 
gdthds towards the end'’ named Kammasapada, restores the kings whom ho 
had captured to liberty. The story of Kalinasapada, the king of Ayodhya, 
is well-known in the Mahdhhdrata and the Purdnas. ® But it has no reference 
to Sutasoma or any other person named in the J dtaka story. The story, with 
almost the same oft-repeated gdthds, occurs in the Jayaddisa J dtaka, ^ where 
however the hero-king is Jayaddisa of Pancala, All this makes us doubtful 
of the real existence of Sutasoma, ^ 

Such is perhaps also the case with King Renu mentioned in the Soma- 
nassa Jdtaka.^ The J dtaka makes him the king of Kuru with Uttarapan- 
cala as his capital city, which is rather interesting. We cannot say whether 
this statement is based on fact or is an outcome of the confused ignorance 
of the J dtaka compiler. It must however be admitted that there is nothing 
improbable in this, since we know that ‘a great struggle raged in ancient 
times between the Kurus and the Pahcalas for the possession of Uttarapan- 
cala’.® And king Renu, in this case, might in all probability have taken 
possession of Uttarapahcala after a bitter struggle with a Pancala king and 
made it his seat of government. 

The story relates, that once a rebellion broke out in the frontier. The 
king went to suppress it, leaving his son Prince Somanassa (by queen Sudh- 
hamma'°) in charge of the government. On his return a false charge was 
brought against his son by a deceitful ascetic. Trusting upon the ascetic, 
the king ordered the prince to be executed. He however soon came to realize 
the falsity of tho charge, and then began to implore his son to take the charge 
of tho kingdom which the latter forsook in disgust and turned an ascetic. This 
is a story on which little reliance can bo placed, in absence of further evidence 
to corroborate it, A king by the name of Renu is indeed mentioned in the 

1. J,, V, pp, 4o7jf/, 

2. Ibid., p, 479-G, 39(5 : ‘‘‘Koravijasettha Sutasoma." 

3. Ibid., pp, 491-2 GG. 429-438. 

4. Ibid., p, 503-GG, 471-2 This shows the inconsistent nature of the Jdtakas — between 
the prose and the gdthds. 

5. MBH.,1, nS-d VLsnii P., IV, 4 ; See Pargitor, A. /. //. T, pp. 208//. Accord- 

ing to the Jdtol:a story, it was after this king Kanrmasapada that a town named Kammasa- 
dhsmma was founded in Kuru Kingdom. Cf. Law, op ciL, I, p. 18; Hhys Davids, 
Buddhist India, J). 27. ' ’ 

6. J. V, pp. 21 ff 

7. Sutasoma appears as the name of a son of Bhima in tho MBIL, I, 63, 122 ; 95, 74 ; 
the story of Sutasoma is referred to in the Milmdapanho (Ist cent. B.C.) ; The J dtaka is also 
depicted in a fresco at Ajanfa. 

8. J., IV, pp. 444 /f. Only one gdthd, 192, names him. 

9. Raychaudhury, P. H. A. I., p. 94, cf. MBIL, I, 140. 

10. J., IV, p. 452-G. 215. 
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Dlglia-N ikdija'' and the MaJiuvdslu,'^ but the naiuo of the kingdom over wliioh 
ho ruletl is not spooificd.^ Tlio Epic and tlm Furums also incnlion a king 
Renu of Ayodhya whose daiiglitor Ronuka was niarried to Jainadagni, father 
of Parasurama'’. But these scanty and imperfect evidences carry us no 
further. 

Dr. Raychaudhury^ draws our attention to the Jaina U tlarddhyayana 
Sutra which mentions a king Isukara ruling at the town called Isukara in the 
Kuru country.® We arc at once reminded of a king of the same or similar 
name Esukari of the Hatthipdla JdtaJcaJ who seems to have been passed un- 
noticed by the learned Doctor. The story of Esukari, as related in the above 
Jdtaha, agrees remarkably well with that found in the Jaina Sutra. Even 
some of the gdtlids in both the versions agree literally. ® These facts lead us to 
identify the two kings^ — Isukara and Esukari. But there is one chief differ- 
ence between the two that cannot bo passed over. The JflfaA;a-Esukari 
reigned in Benares and not in Isukara (in Kuru kingdom) as the Jaina Sutra 
says. But here again, is not the Jdtaha in all probability guilty of foisting 
upon the Kuru king its own pet kingdom of Benares ? It seems the Jaina 
tradition is much more reliable, and we may take it that Esukari was a 
Kuru king. The interesting and untoward reference in a gdlhd of our 
Jdtaha,^ to the fact that Esukari’s qucenconsort was a Pahcall, may, 
indeed, lend a significant support to our conclusion. 

The long and short of the story itself, oven if we confine ourselves to the 
gdlhds alone, is this : King Esukari! had no son. So he wanted to make one 
of the Purohita's sons king, but all of them turned out ascetics. So did also 
the Purokita and his wife ; then the king also embraced religious life, and 
last the queen ; 

“Thus Esukari, mighty king, the lord of many lands. 

From King turned hermit, like an elephant that bursts his bands”.’ ° 


1. II, 230 fj; Dialogues of the Buddha, II, pp. 2(i(i ff. 

2. Seo Law, A Study of the Mah'ioastu p. 14G. He is alsoTcferrerl to in the Dipavamsa, 
III, 40, apparently as the king of Honares. 

.3. In the Dikaya passage his kingilom is said to have boon, in the middle of the seven king- 
doms of Kalihga, Assaka, Avanti, Sovira, Vidoha, Anga and Kasi. Prof. Ithys Davids in a 
note on the above i^assago, says : ‘None of the seven kingdoms is in the midst of others. 
Bcnaree would suit that position loss badly than any other.’ op. cit., p. 270. If itenu’s 
kingdom is not to bo included in the list, K nu may well bo a bettor substitute. 

4. Pargiter, A. I. 11. T., pp. 151, 190. 

5. P. H. A. p. 94. 

6. It must be stated here that it is tho conamentary, and not theSiUrft text itself, that 
places the town in Kuru country : Jacobi, Jain Sutras, S.B.E., XLV, p. (il note. 

7. J., IV, pp. 473//. 

8. Some of tho versos occurring in both are traced even in the Great Epic, xii, 175, and the 

Dhammapada. It appears that this remarkable dialogue between Father and Son must have 
been very ancient to be tho common source of the Buddhists, tho Jainas and the Brahmaiias; 
Wintemitz, History of Indian Literature, I, pp. 417-8 note; J. Charpentior, Z. D. M. Q., 62 
(1908) p. 725 //. , _ 

9. J., IV, p. 48()-C!. 312 : “iJra pi mam ivarh udatdri bhoti Pahcdli gdthahi subhdsitdhi.' 

It is not improbable, wo think, that herein is to be traced an unrecorded alliance between the 
Kuru and the Pancala king j, tho outcome of which was the marriage of a Pafioala prinoeu 
with the Kuru king. 

10. Ibid., G. 313 (abhisambuddha gdthd); Cf. tho Jaina Sutra, loc. ciL which quotea 
similar gathd. 
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“It seems probable,” says Dr. Raychaudhury,' “that after the removal 
of tbe main royal family to Kausambi,^ the Kuru realm was parcelled out into 
small states of which Indapatta and Isukara were apparently the most im- 
portant. Later on the little principalities gave place to a Sangha or republic” 
known to Kautilya.^ 

Here finishes our information about the Kuru kings as supplied by the 
Jdtakas, and we may now take up the Pancala Kings. 

THE PANCALAS 

The curious legend, given in the Cetiya Jdtaka about the foundation of 
Uttarapancala by a Ceti Prince, may or may not have any historical value.'* 
The JdtaJeas, curiously enough, speak of Uttarapancala both as a capital city 
in the Kingdom of Karhpilla^ and as a kingdom with Kaihpilla as its capital 
city.® It is to be noted, however, that not a single gdthd in the whole of the 
Jdtakahodk mentions Uttarapancala, but that it is Pancala simply that finds 
repeated mention in a number of gdthdsJ The two terms must therefore be 
clearly understood. No trace of such a division of Pancala as the northern 
{U tiara) or the southern (Daksina) is to be found in the Vedic or Brdkmanic 
Literature. ® They know the Pancalas,® and the town of Karhpilla ’ ° which is 
really known in later times to be their capital. It follows, then, that this 
division must be a later one. Even the Great Epic itself, if we condescend to 
believe it, clearly says that the division took place sometime before the Great 
war, when the Papdavas defeated Drupada king of Pancala and handed over 
the Pancala kingdom to their preceptor Drona as promised, who, by way of 
kindliness, kept the northern half of the kingdom for himself and returned 
the southern half to Drupada, river Bhagirathi forming the dividing line. ’ ’ 
The capital of the former was at Ahicchatra which is unknown to Vedic 
Literature, and that of the latter at Kampilya, Vedic Kampila. Ahicchatrd 
appears to be a later form of Adhicchatrd preserved in the famous Pabhosa cave 

1. P. H. A. /., p. 94. 

2. This happenod in the reign of Nicaksu, the fifth successor of Janarnej ay a Pariksita 
when Hastinapura the old capital was destroyed by the Gangas ‘flood’ or rather by the 
inroads of the locusts {malachi) presumably a few centuries after the Groat War, Ibid., 
pp. 27, 46-7. 

3. Artha^slra, XI, 1. The existence of the Kurus can bo traced as late as the time of 
King Dharmapala of Bengal (800 A.D.) Dutt, Aryanimtioii of India, p. 125. 

4. J., Ill, pp. 460-1. Supra. 

P- p. 79 ; IV, p. 4110 ; V, pp. 21, 9cS ; VI, pp. 391-392, 409, 415, 426, 

461, 466. It 13 once a city in Kuru kingdom as already noticed. 

6. J., Ill, p. 379; VI, p. 405. 

7. J., II, p. 214-G, 154 ; 111, pp. 80-GG. 90-1 , 3S1-G, 94 ; VI, pp. 397-G. 1455 ; 424-G. 
1491 ; 477-G. 1677. The name of IJakkhinapahcala is conspicuously absent from the whole 
of the Jdtaka book. Pancala roughly corresponds to Bareilly, Biidaon, Parrukhabad and the 
adjoining districts of the ITnited Provinces : Raychaudhury, P. H. A. /., p. 47. 

-P- i" PP- 47, 94 ; V ed. Ind., I, p. 469. The solitary reference in 
a later Vedic text to the Pracya Pancalas may perhaps only point to the Eastern inhabitants of 
th© country and it cannot well bo taken to refer to a division as such. 

9. Vedic Index, I, pp. 468-9. 

10. Ibid., p. 149. 

11. MBH., I, 104; 168 ; Harimmsa, 20 ; Raychaudhury, P. H. A. I., p. 94, 
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Inscription of tlic second century B. C..’ It seems probable therefore that 
the above division is a later product when perhaps Adhiochatra rose into 
prominence and succeeded in securing for itself a separate port from out the 
renowned kingdom of Pancala. 

How then are we to reconcile this with the Pamdnic accounts which, 
actually, give long lists of the two dynasties separately ? ^ We must admit 
our inability to decide the precise facts in the present state of our knowledge, 
especially in view of the fart that we have the confused Paurdnic accounts as 
our sole guide in this direction. We should leave this problem for furthei 
light that future research may throw. 

There is a very remarkable evidence, as regards the family or dynastic 
connections of the Pancala kings named in the Jdtakas, which has not gained 
the prominence it deserves. As will be seen, most of the Pancala kings are 
connected with, what seems to be their family title, Brahmadatta. And a 
Brahmadatta is a famous king of south Pancala in the Purdms.^ Now, to 
co-ordinate various other facts, two gdthds, at least, in our Jdtaka book,^ 
preserve a dim recollection of the djmastic descent of the Pancala kings from 
the Bharatas of old, as the epithets Bharatusabha and Bhdrata given to these 
kings clearly show. This latter fact lends valuable confirmation to the Vedic^ 
Epic® and Paurdnic^ evidence.® Thus it seems legitimate to infer that the 
Brahmadatta Dynasty of Pancala was of Bharata-descent. Then again, as 
pointed out by Dr. Baychaudhury,® a king of Kasi named Dhataratfha is 
represented as a Bharata prince in the Malidgovinda SuUanta of the DigTia 
Nikdya. “The Bharata dynasty of Kasi,” adds the learned scholar, “seems 
to have boon supplanted by a new line of Kings who had the family name 
Brahmadatta and were probably of Videha origin.”’ ° Wo may or may no 
place any great reliance on the solitary reference about the Bharata connectiot 
with Ka^i. But as regards Brahmadatta being a family name of the Kan 
monarchs, our t/fl^uA'as arc quite explicit, as will appear’’. A questional 
naturally arises ; had this Brahmadatta dynasty of Ka^I anything to do 
with the similarly named one of Pancala ? This is a subtle and an interest- 
ing question. Some of the Jdtaha passages, as will bo shown later on, have 
led Dr. Raychaudhury,’ ^ to assign a Videhan origin for the Brahmadattas of 

1. Epigraphica Indict, II. p. 243 and noto. See Majumiar, C. A. G. /. pp. d:\2 ff ; 704-5. 

2. Of. Pargiter, op. cit., pp. 146-8 ; Pradhan, op. cit., pp. 83 jfif; 103 ff. 

3. Pargiter, op. cit., pp. 42, 64-5, 69, 148, 164-6, 316-7 ; Pradhan, op cit., pp. lOG ff. 

4. J., IV, p. 435-G, 159 ; V, p. 99-G, 306. 

5. See Vedic Index, II, p. 96 ; Oldcnborg, Buddha, p. 408. 

6. MBH, I, 94. Dhrstadyurana of the North Pancala line ia called Bhnratarsabhah in 
the Epic. See Pargiter, . op. cit., p. 113 note. 

7. Matsya P., 50, for instance. 

8. Cf. Pargiter, J. R. A. S., 1910, pp. 26, 28 ; 1914, p. 284 ; 1918, pp. 238-9 ; A. I. H. T., 
p. 113 ; Raychaudhury P. H. A. /., jip, 48-9 ; Dutfc Aryanisation of India, p. 108; A. Banerji 
Sastri, op. cit., pp. 65, 69. Keith, in C. H. I., I. pp. 118 

9. P. H. A. I., p. 51 . Cf. J., V, p. 317-G. 94 where a Kasi king U addressed as Bhdrata. 

10. Ibid., pp. 51-2. 

11. See Bhandarkar, Carmichael Lectures, 1918, pp. 56-7. 

\2. P. H. A. /., pp. 51-2. 
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Ka^i. Stray, and therefore insufficient, as these references are to warrant 
suoh a conclusion,’ they arc not altogether untenable. What is more, as it 
seems to us, Videha must have acted as a mediator between the two king- 
doms of Paheffia and KasI in supplying the title Bmliiaadatta to the latter 
from the former. By a mysterious process of alliances, unknown to us, the 
Brahmadatta kings of Pahciila, very probably through the medium of 
Videha, transferred, and perpetuated, their dear title to the kings of 
Benares.^ 

To return to the Paheala.s. The JdtaJeas, as we just saw, know the Pan- 
cala-Bharata connection, that old merging of the Vedic Bharatas into the 
later Pancalas. Wo also saw that most of the Pancala kings, mentioned in the 
Jdtakas, bear the family title of BraJimadaUa. As such, they may perhaps be 
convincingly regarded as kings of South Pancala of the Purdnas. We shall 
now take up the individual kings. 

Dummukha seems to have been a famous personality. According to the 
Kumbhakdra Jdtaka,^ his kingdom was styled Uttara-Pancalarattha. His 
capital was Kampillanagara. He is represented to have renounced the world 
in company with his contemporary kings, viz., Karandu of Kalihga, Naggaji 
of Gandhara and Nimi of Videha.'* The contemporariety of these four Kings 
is also attested to by the Jaina Uttar ddhyayana Sutra^ in a similar gdthd. 
The Vedic evidence, as pointed out by Raychaudhury , ® also goes in support 
of this. “Durraukha, the Pancala king, had a priest named Brhaduktha,’ 
who was the son of Vamadeva.® Vamadova was a contemporary of Somaka, 
the son of Sahadeva.® Somaka had close spiritual relationship with Bhima, 
king of Vidarbha, and Nagnajit, king of Gandhara”.’ ° Tims if the above syn- 
chronism bo accepted as correct, we shall have to bold all these kings to be 
contemporaneous with one another, viz., Somaka Sahadevya,’ ’ Durmukha 

1. See Sen, op. cit., p. 51. 

2. That there were wars between the Pancalas and the Vidohas is clear from the Brah- 
manaa as well as from the Jdtakas : See C. H. L, I, pp. 122-3 ; J., V, pp. 98 jj. After the 
struggle, there must have been matrimonial alliances between the two ns is natural and as is in 
fact proved by the Jdtaka instance of Pancalacandi’s marriage with the Vedeha : ibid; close 
relations between Videha — and Kasi are known from the Brd.hmanas : C. II. /., I. pp. 122-3. 
Thus there is nothing improbable in this process of transferrence, though we must take it as 
hypothetical only. 

3. J., Ill, p. 379. 

4. Ibid., p. 381-Q. 94. 

r>. S. B. E., XLV, p. 87. df. also J. J. Meyer, Hind a Tales, p. 121. On the slightly 
variant forms of the names in different versions Meyer remarks : “So the names' speak for the 
priority, or at least, a greater originality, of the Tluddbislie versions.” op. cit., and he. cit. n. 

0. P. //. .4. /., pp. 57 8. 

7. Aitareya Brnhniana, Vlfl, 23 ; Ve.d. Tn.d., T, p. 37C. 

8. Batapatha Brdhmana, XTII, 2, 2, 14 ; Ved. IinL, II, p.71. 

9. Eg Veda, IV, 15, 7-10 ; Pradhan op. cit., pp. 99-100 ; Somaka and Sahadeva in the 
passage of the Aitareya Brdhmana, referred to above, are connected with the rsis, Parvata and 
Narada. See Ved. Ind., II, p. 479. 

10. Aitareya Brdhmana, VII, 34 ; the passage names another king-Babhru Daivavradhah 

also. 

11. Somaka Sahadevj’^a is represented in the Purdnas as a king of the North Pancala line 
Pargiter, A. I. H. T., p. 148 ; Pradhan, op. cit., pp. 87 jf. So our Dummukha should naturally 
be regarded as a king of south Paiicala. 
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Pancala, Bhima Vaidarbha and Nagnajit Gandbara.’ The Vodio texts do 
not mention Karandu or 


Our Jdtaha, as has been stated above, depicts Dutnniukha as renouncing 
the world on seeing the lustful nature of animals and their consequent ruin.* 
The Aitareya Brdhmam, on the other hand, describes him as a great conqueror. 
“This great annointing of India,” so declares the Brdhmana, “Brhaduktha, 
the seer, proclaimed to Durraukha, the Pancala, Therefore Durmukha Pan- 
cala, being a king, by this knowledge, went round tho earth completely, con- 
quering on every side.”'* It would seem probable that his renunciation, 
about which there can be no doubt, ^ took place towards tho end of his 
glorious career as world-conqueror. 

It is difficult to assign to him any particular date or place among the Pan- 
cala kings known to us. Janaka’s Pancala contemporary, as wo know,® was 
the famous Pravahana Jaivali. If the Nimi mentioned in our Jdtaha as a 
contemporary of Dummukha be the same as the penultimate king of Janaka’s 
family mentioned in the Nimi JdtahaJ then Dummukha must be placed 
after Janaka, and hence later than Pravahana Jaivali.® But this does not 
seem possible, for it would bring down Dummukha much lower in time, and 
would thus go against the unquestionable verdict of the Aitareya Brdhmaria 
which refers to him as an ancient king. Dummukha, therefore, appears to 
our mind to have lived prior to Pravahana Jaivali.® 

Another really great king is Culani-Brahmadatta mentioned in the MaM- 
Vmmagga Jdtaha.' ° We may be quite sure that this Culani-Brahmadatta is 
identical with that mentioned in the Uttar ddhyayana Sutra,' ’ the Svapnavd- 
savadattd, a play by Bhasa’^ and in the Rdmdyana,' ^ though the stories 
told about him in these works differ from one another. The Uttar ddhyayana 


1. This sjrnchronisia agrees, more or less, with the findings of Pargiter except that Dur- 
inukha and Nagnajit, are not mentioned in the genealogical list given by him. A. I. U. T., 
P. 148. 

2, Nimi’s identification with Nami Sapya of the Vedio texts is, as Raychaudhury points 
out, more or less, problematical : P. H. A. /., p. 57. 

It is interesting to note that the cause of renunciation is different in the Jaina version. 
Both the JuUika and the Jaiiia versions have the four Qathas spoken by the four kings but 
while the Jdtaka is reticent about the respective names of tho kings, the Jaina story gives 
them and, as such, may be taken as more correctly informed. According to the lattOT, 
Domuha renounced the world when he beheld the banner of Indra fall down. See Hindu 
Tales, p. 144. 

4. Aitareya Brdhmana, VIII, 23 ; translation by Keith, Rg-Veda Brdhmanas, p. 338. 

6. The Tibetan Tales (Sohiefner and Ralston) p. 11 and the Dinyavaddna (Cowell and N«U), 
pp. 211, 217, remember him as a rsi — a sage. 

6. Raychaudhury, P. H. A. pp. 49 J^. 

J., VI, pp. 95 ff. 

Cf. Raychaudhury, P. H. A. /., p. 49. 

Cf. Keith, in C. H. /., p. 121. 

J., VI, pp. 391 jGf. . , . • , j u- 

XLV, 57-61 ; See also Moyer op. cit., pp. 3. ff., where Bambhadatta is a wicked king. 

“wooden statue of a sensualist.” 

12, Svapnavdsavadaitd (ed. Gatiapati Sastri), Act. V. 

13. I, 33, ISjfif. 


7. 

8. 
9. 

10 . 

11 . 


fi 
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Sutra seems to be more correct in. interpreting the name of the king as ‘Brah- 
madatta, horn of (queen) Culani’, ’ than the Rdmayam which invents a fanciful 
story of the sage named Culi who, through his austerities, bestowed upon a 
lady a son named Brahmadatta, The fact that ho is a popular figure in all 
the various versions only strengthens our belief that he is a real historical 
personage. We cannot however ascertain at present whether he can be iden- 
tical with the Brahmadatta of south Pancala found in Pargiter’s dynastic list.* 
The least we can say is that the two, if not identical, were most probably con- 
nected with the same dynastic or lineal relation. This may gain confirmation 
by the fact that some of tho direct descendants of the Paurdnic Brahmadatta 
are, as will be shown, known to the Jdtakas, though in a different garb. 

The story as related in the Mahd-Ummagga Jdtaka embodies in itself a 
great conflict between this great Pancala king and a Videha king. Even if 
we solely confine ourselves to the gdthds, we do visualise the picture of the 
conflict, with its various aspects, so vividly as to render the account historically 

probable. 

On the advice of his Brahmapa minister Kevatta, so runs the story,* 
King Culapi Brahmadatta started a vigorous career of conquest and succeeded 
in establishing his sway over the whole of India excepting Videha. Twice, 
in his attempts to capture Mithila, the capital of Videha,'* he failed, owing to 
the diplomatic opposition of the Videha miniater-Mahosadha. * Baffled in 
these attempts, Brahmadatta now, again through Kevatta’s advice, offered 
to marry his daughter Pancalacandi to the Videha king, and invited him to the 
city for the purpose, with the ulterior motive of putting him to death during 
his stay there®. The Videha king was ready. But the unfailing alertness 
of Mahosadha again saved him from the treacherous design of Kevatta. He 
caused an underground tunnel from Mithila to the Pancala city, had 300 ships 
ready within a short time, and in a most ingenuous manner carried out the 
safe escape of tho king from the enemy’s country, with Pancalacandi who was 
now his wife, Pancalacanda, the Pancala prince, and Nanda, Brahraadatta’s 
wife^. Final reconciliation was then arrived at between the two kings. 
After tho demise of his master, Mahosadha, as promised, loft the kingdom of 
Videha and passed the remainder of his life with Culani-Brahmadatta, now a 
sincere appreciator of his. 


1. XIII, 1, “Culanie Banibhadatto.” 

2. A. I. H. T., p. i48. 

3. J.,VI, pp. 396j5f. 

4. Ibid., GG. 1451-8 — '‘Pm'icah sabbasendyn Brahniadatto samagato and then follows 
the description of the army; “tiya sendya Mithild tisandhiparivdritd rdjadhdni Videhdnath 
samantd parikhanati." 

5. Cf. the characteristio words of tho n^inister — “Pdde d&vct pasdrehi bhuAja Kdme 
ramcuiaca, Mtvd Padcdliyam senam Brahmadatta parrmyati" —Ibid., p. 399-G. 1459. 

6. ^ “Rdjd aanthavakdnio te ratandni pavecohati — Pancdld ca Videha ca ubhe ekd bhavantu 
te" Ibid. p. 412-GG. 14f)0-l and “dnayitv&na Vedehath Pancdldnam rathesabho tato tarn ghdta- 
yissati ndssa sakkhi bhaviasatti ” /hid., p. 424-G. 1491. 

7. Thus conwnands the nxinsiter to the servants ; ‘^etha mdnavd utthetha mukhatn sodhetha 
tandhino, Videha eahayamacchi ummaggena gamisaati" Ibid., p. 444-G, 1666 ; also GG. 1668-61. 
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Tho slory may essentially ])0 legendary. But the easy (lowing and the 
balladdike gdlhds, intervening the narrative, ooiild not l)ut force us to 
roproduco the account in a nutshell, with a view only to have a tentative 
recognition of its main historical character. ’ 

(Jrdani Brahmadatta must really liavo I)ccn a great conqueror as the title 
of 'Universal Monarch’ given to him by the Uttarddhyayana Hutra clearly sug- 
gests. It seems probable from this, that he lived during the period when the 
erstwhile powerful kingdom of Videlia was on its wane and when Kasi had 
not yet raised its head against the powers of the North and the East. On the 
other hand, it is interesting to note that two gdthds in our Jdlaha seem to say 
that the kingdom of Kasi was under the ovorlordship of Culani Brahmadatta, 
since the latter wai prepared to give away eighty villages in Kasi to Maho- 
sadha by way of gifts. ^ This again is not impossible, in view of the fact that 
Kasi, during this period, was an easy prey to the more powerful Kuru- 
Pahcala kings. ^ 

Finally, we should notice, a king named Sahkliapala, ruling over the king- 
dom of Ekahala, is mentioned in our Jdfahas* as being contemporaneous with 
Crdani Brahmadatta and busy preparing for some war. The reference is made 
in a manner which would appear to locate this kingdom somewhere outside 
India. Neither tho king nor his kingdom can however bo identified. 

The Jayaddisa JdtaJeu,^ mentions two kings of Pancala, viz., Jayaddisa 
and his son Alinasattu. Tho story relates an encounter of King Jayaddisa, 
while on a hunting with a man-eating ogre, Kammasapada, and the final 
taming of the latter by Prince Alinasattu.® Little reliance can however be 
placed on tho story, and wo have nothing to offer to prove tho historical 
existence of the two Kings named hero."^ 

8uch an uncertainty also prevails, wo think, as regards the few other 
unnamed kings of Panerda mentioned in the Jdtukas. A Pancala king is men- 
tioned in the Brahmadattn Jdfnha,^ another in the Sattigumbha Jdtaha^ and a 
third in the Gandatindu Jdtahad° All these kings may be purely legendary, 
as tho stories told about them are too much childish, except, perhaps, the one 

1. There is nothing in our Jiilaka to support tho following remarks of Raychaudhury : 
’The RiiAiyiuic legend regarding tho king is only important as showing the connection of the 
early Pancalas with the foundation of tho fanxous city of Kanyakubja in Kanauj”. P. //. A. I.‘ 
p. 96. 

2. ^'Daniini nikkhasuhnssath tegdmaslti ca Kdsisu." — J. VI, jm. 462. 464 ; GG. 1630, 1638 

3. We know that Dhrtarastra of Kasi was defeated by Satanlka Satrajita, a Bharata 
prince : Vedin Index, I, p. 403 ; 11, p. 352. 

4. J., VI, p. 390. 

5. J., V, pp. 21 jgr. 

6. “Pancala rdjd migavam pavuUho, Jayadiiso ndma yadisauio U, carami kacckani vanam 
edham pasdlamimam khdda mamajja munca" Ibid. p. 23-0. 65—.... “Ahampi putiosmi 
J ayaddisassa mamajja khdda pituno pamokkha" Ibid., p. 30-G. 84. 

7. Does tho Jdtaka, here, refer to the Paurdnic king Jayadratha and hia son Vilvajit 
of the South Pancala line, found in Pargiter’s dynastic list ? A. 1. U. T., p. 148 ; does the naaie 
AlinascUla — the enemy of the Alina — contain something which may connect it with the famona 
tribe — the Alinas— of the RgVeda ? See Vtdic Index, I, p. 39. 

8. J., Ill, pp. 79//.’ 

9. J., IV, pp. 4.30 Jj. 

10. J., V, pp. 98j!)r. 
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whose oppressive measures over his subjects and the devastated condition of 
his kingdom are so vividly and naturally described in the illuminating gdthds 
intervening the Jdtaka as to give a historical tinge to the whole narrative.’* 
But what is of more importance and value in this connection is the historical 
association of these unnamed Panoala Kings with Brahmadatta, their family 
title ^ and Bhdrata their dynastic title.® 

Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar^ has identified Vissasena, Udayabhadda® and 
Bhallatiya of the Jdtakas^ with the Paurdnic kings Visvaksena, Udakasena 
and Bhallata respectively. The identification was based merely on the strik- 
ing agreement in names, which is after all not a very convincing argument, 
and doubts as regards these have rightly been entertained."^ But several 
circumstances now tend to go in support of Prof. Bhandarkar’s theory. 
First, the immediate predecessor of the Paurdnic kings is Brahmadatta of 
South Pancala ; ° secondly, Udaya of the Gangamdla JdtaJca,^ but not Uda- 
yabhadda of the Udaya Jdtaka,' ° as Prof. Bhandarkar has taken him to be, is 
called by the family name ‘Brahmadatta' ' ' ; and thirdly, our above discussion 
on the relation between Brahamdatta and the Pancalas results in favour of 
this identification. In view of this we may be inclined to hold that these 
three kings, whom the Jdtakas regard, possibly through their usual obstinacy, 
as the kings of Kasi, should be taken more correctly as kings of South 
Pancala in agreement with the Paurdnic lists. But here a fresh difficulty 
faces us as regards Bhallata. A single verse from the MaMbhdrata, ' ^ which 
mentions the country of Bhallata with the mountain Suktimat, has been the 
basis of difEerent theories with regard to the identification of this Suktimt 
mountain. Dr. R. C. Majumdar’® identifies the mountain with the Sulai- 
man range and Bhallata with the Rgvedic Bhalanas who lived, according to 
Zimmer, in oast Kabulistan and after whom the Bolan pass was named. He 
is supported by Harit Krisna Deb and Jayaswal. ’ * But Dr. Raychaudhury,’ ® 
with good reasons, comes to a difEerent conclusion. According to him the 


1. J., V, pp. 102-7— GG. 316-42. 

2. In J. Ill, p. 80, G. 89 addresses the king as ‘Brahmadatta', while the following two — 
90 and 91 — address him as ‘the lord of the PancSlae' ; in J., V, pp. 102 ff, from G. 316 onwards 
the two forms — Pancala and Brahmadatta — recur alternatively, and one gathd — 322 — has the 
two forms together — “garayho brahma Pancdlo Brahmadattasya rdjino.” The mention of the 
‘hundred Brahmadattas’ in the Epic and the Purdnait, to be intelligible, must include these 
Pancaia BrahfnadaUcu : Se MBH., 11, 8, 23 ; Matcya P., 273, 71 ; Raychudhury, P. H. A. 

p. 51. 

3. J., V, p. 99 , G. 306 addressee the Pancala king as ‘Bharatusabha', the best of the 
Bharatas, while J., IV, p. 436-G. 159 has the appellation ‘Bhdrata'. 

4. Carmichael Lectures, 1918, p. 67. 

5. See note below. 

6. J., n, pp. 346 jfif ; IV, pp. lUff-, IV, pp. 437 f. 

7. Sen, op. cit., p. H. Rayohaudhury, op. cU., pp. 69-70, keeps the identification as it is 

8. A.I.H.T.,p.U8. ^ 

9. J., ra, pp. 452 ff. 

10. J.,IVpp. 104jfif. 

11. J., Ill, p. 452 “kim Brahmadatta iti rdjdnath kulandmena dlapitodti" and G. 42. It is 
this Udaya, and not Udayabhadda of Bhandarkar, who is distinctly associated with Kasi in 
J., IV, p. 113-G. 58, and who is to be identified with the Paurdnic Udakasena. 

12. II, 30, 5 — “BhaUdfamabhito Jigye Suktimantam ca parvatam." 

13. Proceedings, Second Oriental Conference, 1923, pp. 609 ff. 

14. preface p. xliii. 

15. Studies in Indian Antiquities, p. 120. 
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Bhallata country and consequently Suktimat were situated in Central India. 
“The evidence of the Mahdhhdrata points to some range between Indraprastha 
(Delhi) and Lauhitya (Brahmaputra) as the real Suktimat”’ ; and it also 
seems to locate Bhallata before Kasi and after Kuru, that is to say, in the 
region inhabited by the Pahcalas.^ 

Thus Prof. Bhandarkar’s identification holds good and our inclusion of 
the throe kings among the Pancalas seems to be justified. 

The foregoing discussion would appear to show, that some of the Pancalas 
referred to above were real historical personages, and must have lived during 
the period that may bo said to range between the 12th and the 10th centuries 
B. C..3 


1. Ibid., p. 166. 

2. This at least seems to us to be the real solution. Raychaudbury's suggestion that 
the Mahabharata and the Jatakas connect Bhallata with Kasi is not valid. The epic verse 
clearly distinguishes Bhallata — Suktimat from Kasi whose king it names as Subahu. As to the 
Jataka, we have already referred to its usual obstinacy to bring in Kasi anywhere and every- 
where it likes. 

3. Before the time of Kmitilya i.e., before the 4th century B.C., the Pancalas seem to 
have established a saigha form of government of the Rajasabdopajivin type : See Arihasasrirct, 
II, I, ; P. H. A. /., p. 96 ; Bhandarkar, C. L., pp. 161-5 ; Majuradar, Corporate Life in Ancient 
India, pp. 205 ff. 
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VIDEHA AiNP THE LE88EU KINGDOMS 
(1200—800 B.C.) 

THE VIDEHAS 

V IDEHA HAS GAINED an immortal fame tlirough Janaka, the great 
philosopher-king of the Upanisads, who even to this day is revered by 
every pious Hindu. The fame and prosperity of the Kingdom are known 
also to the Jdtakas. 

It extended over three hundred leagues and was situated in Majjimadesa 
or Middle Country. ' It comprised 16000 villages.^ Its capital city Mithila 
covered seven-leagues.^ At its four gates were four market towns {nigarm- 
gdmas)* The following fine description of the city is given in the Mahd ja- 
naka Jdtaka^ : 

.This Mithila spacious and splendid, 

By architects with rule and line laid out in order fair to see, 

With walls and gates and battlements — traversed by streets on every side 
With horses, cows and chariots thronged, with tanks and gardens beauti- 
fied, 

Videha’s far-famed capital gay with its knights and warrior swarms, 

Clad ill the robes of tiger-skins, with banners, spread and flashing arms, 

Its Brahmins, dressed in Kasi cloth, perfumed with sandal decked with 

gems, 

Its palaces and all their queens with robes of state and diadems.” 
Videha roughly corresponds to the modern Tirhut in Bihar, and Mithila 
is identified with Janakapur, a small town within the Nopal border, north of 
which the Muzafiarpur and Darbhanga districts meet.® 

The Makhddeva Jdtaka"^ and the Nimi Jdtaka^ mention a king named 
Makhadova as the progenitor of the royal line of Mithila, while the Rdmdgam,^ 
and the Purdms ' ° name Nimi as the founder of the Videha dynasty. Both 
the latter authorities, again, mention Mithi as the son of Nimi and the builder 
of the city of Mithila. ’ ’ Some scholars’ ^ are inclined to take Mithi as identi- 
cal with our Makhadeva. But this is not plausible. Real identification how- 

1. J., Ill, p. 305; IV, p. 316. ~ ~~ 

2. J., Ill, p. 307-0. 76. 

3. Ibid., p. 305. 

4. J., VI, p. 330. 

5. Ibid., pp. 46-7 ; also J., IV, pp. 358-9. 

6 . G. A. G. I., p. 718. The territory suffered heavily during the recent earthquake. 

7. J., 1, p. 139. .^6 4 

8 . J., VI, p. 90.— =‘<esaw xabbapalhamam” Of. the MakMdeva Sutianta, of the Majj- 
liiim Nikdya and CuMa Niddesa, p. 80. 

9. I 71 3. 

10. Vayii P., 89 ; Visnu, P., IV, .5 ; A. I. II. T., pp. 84, 95. 

II. J., V 1 , p. 47-G. 155 names Somanassa as the builder of the city : “nidpilam Somanas- 
sena." 

12. Sen, op. cit., p. 14; Raychaudhury, P. II. .1. p. 35 — “Hithi is reminiscent of 
Jlathava. 
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ever is to be sought, as already suggested by Raychaudhury ’ between 
Mathava Videgha of the ^atapatJui Bidhniam,^ and our Makliadeva or 
Maghadeva of the Culla Niddesa aud tlie Barhut Stupa Inscriptions^. The 
remarkable passage of the ^alapalha Brdhmana has, since the time of 
Weber, been taken, perhaps rightly, to indicate tlic progress of Vedic 
Aryan civilization from the North-west towards the East from the Sarasvaii 
to the Sadanira.'* Whatever the merits of the interpretations given to this 
passage, it is certain that it refers to an earlier connection of Mathava 
Videgha with the Videha people. And moreover there is no difficulty, as 
shown by Barua and Sinha,® in establishing the phonological identification 
between the two names, Mathava and Makhadeva, botli of whicli are but 
dialectical variants of one and the same word, MahMeva. Thus the Jdtaka 
may be given the credit of preserving, in common with the oldor Brdhmana, 
the tradition about the man who should be regarded as the earliest known 
king of Videha. 


Makhadeva, in our Jdtakas, is represented as a pious and religious ruk-r 
{dhammiko dhammardjd). After a long reign of peace and prosperity, he is 
said to have renounced the world and assumed the garb of an ascetic, on seeing 
his hair turn grey.® 

The Jdtakas also know of more than one Janakas reigning at Mithila, 
thus agreeing with the Paufdnic statements about the ‘ J anakavathia' or the 
Janaka dynasty of Videha.’ The Mahdjanaka Jdtaka^ furnishes us with 
the following genealogical table wliich, of course, sliould not be taken as 
wholly 1 el i able ; — 


iMaliaianaka I 



Aritthajanaka Polajanaka 

Mahajanaka II married X Sivalidevi. 


Dighayu. 


1. p. //. .4. pp. 35-30. 

2. I, 4, 1, et. seq. 

3. Barua and Sinha, op. cit, pp. 78-80. „„„ „ t a 

4. Seo Vedic Index, II, pp. 151, 298-9; Oldenberg, Buddha, pp. 398-9; Law, Some 
Ksatriya Tribes, pp. 127-9 ; Bhandarkar, C. L., p. 14; C. \ . Vaidya, I. H. Q., V, p. 267 ; Ray- 
chaudhury, P. II. A. /., p. 35. contrast Pargiter, A. L H T., pp. 224, 311. 

5 1 c • also Barua, in I. II. Q. IV, pp. .522-3. Calcutta Review, October, 1927, p. 66; 

Jayaswal,’ J.’P. O. -R. *9., V,p. .520; for Dr. Voegel’s objection to the point- J. R. A. S., 


1927 p. 594. 

hy J., 1, pp, 137-9 ; VI, pp. 95-6 ; Cf. Majjhina Hikdya, Sutlanta No. 83 The scene of 
the finding of a grey hair is marvellously sculptured on a railing of the Barhut stupa : See Cun- 
ningham, Stupa of Barhut, pi. xlviii; Francis and Thomas, Jdtaka Tales, pi. i ; the id^ of re- 
nouncing the world when ono’.s hair turn grey, is to this day very co^ion with the Hindus. 
Cf. a similar utterance of the King in Tagore’s The Cycle of Spring.— Fd^uni. ^ 

7. Mdrl-andeya P., 13, 11; Bhavabliuti, Uttararamacnritarii, Act. I, verse 7 : Janaka- 
ndm" ■ Parcriter, op. rit., p. Wi— “Janaka rdjdno bahavo" ; Brahmanja P.. 88, 22. 

8. ’ J., VI, pp. 30 if. 
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Now, which of these two Janakas is identifiable with the one known to us 
from the Upanisads and the Epics ?. Dr. Raychaudhury ’ seems to be inclin- 
ed to identify the Upanisadic Janaka with our Mahajanaka I. But the theory 
does not seem to be supported by strong reasons, as he himself admits. The 
learned doctor does indeed recognise the parallelism of a verse common to the 
Jdtaka, the Mahdbhdrata and the Uttar ddhyayana Sutra. In the Jdtaka,^ it 
is Mahajanaka II who gives utterance to this famous verse :■ — 


''Susukham vata jivdma yesam no natthi Ki^canam 


Mithildya dahyamdndya na me ki'fici adahyathd'\^ 

In the Great Epic,'* too, in a similar context, the same verse is attributed 
to the philosopher king Janaka of Mithila. Whereas — and this is the one 
stumbling block for Dr. Raychaudhury — the Uttar ddhyayana Sutra^ attri- 
butes this saying to Nami. Thus the Epic and the Jdtaka are at one with 
regard to this fact. The Jaina version should not make us hesitate in accept- 
ing the above identification. For, it is a simple fact of substitution of the 
name of Nami, who is more intimately known to the Jainas, for that of 
Janaka, the Brdhmanic philosopher-king.® 

Furthermore, the Jdtaka does not say much about Mahajanaka I, who is 
only mentioned as the father of two sons, Arittha Janaka and Polajanaka. It 
is, on the other hand, Mahajanaka II who is the central figure in the whole 
story. He is ‘a towering and luminous personality, a clear-cut historical 
figure, having had a unique career in his early years and, in the later part of 
his life, exhibiting a great spirit of renunciation’. This spirit of renunciation 
and the general outlook on life bear a great deal of kinship with the character 
of the Vedic Janaka. And even the Mahdbhdrata^ relates an ‘old incident’ 
(itilidmm piirdfanam) of the Videlia king’s renunciation, and tlie discourse 
that follows between him and Ids queen who, grief-stricken, makes a pathetic 
entreaty to alter his resolve— which bears a remarkable resemblanco to that 
which is related in our Jdtaka. All this makes us feel certain about the 
identification of Mahajanaka II with the Vedic and Epic Janaka.® 


1. P. H. A. I., p. 37 — “But”, ho hesitates, “proof is lacking.” 

2. J., VI, p. 54-G. 245 ; also V, p. 252-G. 16 ; Of. Dhammapada, 200 

3. “The utterance” so adnaits Raychaudhury, “indeed reminds us of the great philoso- 

E her king” — P. H. A. p. 36. The burning of Mithila as suggested in this famous gatha is 
owever not a historical fact : See Rajwade, Proceedings -First Oriental Conference, II, pp. 
115 ff. 

4. XIT, 18, 12 — “Mithildyam pradiplayarh na me dahyati kincana" ; also XII, 219, 60. 

6. IX, 14 ; 8. B. E., XLV, p. 37. 

6. Rajwade, op. cit., 11, p. 123. 

7. Sen, op. cit., p. 13. 

8. XII, 18, 12. 

9. This view seems to have been entertained also by Rhys Davids, B. I., p. 26, 
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With regard to the Ramdyanic Janaka, the father of Sita, no conclusive 
proof is forthcoming to identify him with the Vedic, the Epic and the Jdtaka 
Janaka. It seems however that this Siradhvaja Janaka was a different king 
whom later literature, through his connection with Rama, the divine person- 
age, naively identified with the older Vedic king. ’ 

Neither the Vedic Literature nor the Epic and Paurdnic accounts supply 
us with any information of historical value regarding the early life of this 
famous Janaka. And the Jdtaka story depicting his adventures to Suvap- 
nabhumi and his marriage with his own cousin Sivali seems essentially to be 
legendary, and no positive reliance can be put on it.^ 

Dr. Raychaudhury’s identification of Arittha Janaka of our Jdtaka with 
Aristanemi of the PurdTias^ has no good proof excepting the similarity in 
names.'* One chief objection to this identification is that Arista (-Nemi)’s 
predecessor was ^Itujit and successor ^rutayms,® while Aritthajanaka’.s pre- 
decessor was Mahajanaka I and successor Mahajanaka II. This, we admit 
however, is not a very .solid argument looking to the legendary nature of the 
Jdtaka evidence. 

Another Videha king who can claim some historical importance is Nimi 
(or Nemi) mentioned in the Makhddem^ Kumhhakdra^ and Ami® Jdtakas. 
The evidence at our disposal would seem to indicate that Nimi ruled after the 
great Janaka, as he is called the penultimate sovereign of the dynasty.® Hia 
identity with the Vedic king Nami Sapya ( Vaideho rdjd) ’ ® is, as Raychaudhury 
remarks, more or less problematical. But as to his being identical with 
Nami of the Uttarddhyayana Sutra^ ’ there seems to be no ground for any objec- 
tion. Though Nimi appears to have been, like Janaka^ a family title of the 
Videha kings, and there must have lived several Nimis, as there were several 
Janakas, it should be admitted that the famous and popular Nimi was one 
and one only, as the ‘Janaka’ was. ’ ^ 


1. See Feiic Index, I, p. 273. “The identification of Janaka of Videha and the fathn 
of Sits is less open to objection but it cannot bo proved and is somewhat doabtfoL" 
Raychaudhury, P. H. A. I., pp. 36, 56. It is indeed strange that Dr. B. 0. Sen, op. eU., 
p. 13, this identification as a fait accompli. 

2. The tradition however as embodied in the J&taka can be shown to be as old as the 2nd 
cental B. C. since a scene from our J&taka is seen sculptured on a railing of the BaAut ^P* 
with the inscription : "•iaulcaro Janako rajd Sivalidevi”— The arrownmker Janaka. Queen 
Sivali ; Cunningham, Stupa of Barhut, pi. xliv, Bania and Sinha, op. «#., p. 94. 

3. P. H. A. I., pp. 37, 66. 

4. That Nemi should have been the son of Arista and identical with Mab&janaka 11 is, 
as we have seen, not probable. 

6. See Pargiter, op. eit., p. 149. 

6. J., I, pp. 137-9. 

•i. J.,III,pp.379#. 


8. J.,VI,p.96. 

lo! Sw F^»c p. 436.lt is certain however, m w 

must have lived later than Mathava Vldegha ^ **5!f!l**^ 

king, if not the founder, of the Videha kingdom. Cf. Dutt, AryaniJatwa of Indue, pp. 113- . 

11. S. B. E., XLV, pp. 87 jflT. 

12. Raychaudhury, P. B. A. p. 87. 
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The Jdtahas represent Nimi as a great king, devoted to pious and charitable 
activities. The greater part of the Nimi JdtaJca, however, confur.od as it is, 
is devoted to the account of Nimi’s journey to heaven and hell in company 
with Matali. This is useless for our present purpose. The only thing that 
may bo taken notice of is, that he is depicted as a searcher after the Eternal 
Truth. He is said to have entertained a sincere doubt whether almsgiving 
or holy life is more fruitful : 

“There is king Nimi, wise and good, the better part who chose, 

King of Videha, gave great gifts, that Conqueror of his foes ; 

And as these bounteous gifts he gave, behold this doubt arose 

‘Which is more useful — holy life or giving alma ? who knows? ” ’ ’ 

The Kimbhakdra Jdtaka as well as the Uttarddhyayana Sutra, as we have 
seen before, make him a contemporary of Dummukha of Pancala, Naggaji 
of Gandhara^ and Karaudu^ of Kalinga. This may well be taken to represent 
a historical fact, though conclusive proof is lacking.^ 

More valuable is the statement of the Nimi Jdtaka, repeated in the 
Makhddeva Jdtaka, that Nimi was born to round ofE the royal family of Videha. 
‘like the hoop of a chariot wheel’ ( — a play on the word 'Nimi'). “Great King” 
say the soothsayers to the king, “this prince is born to round ofi your family. 
This your family of hermits will go no further.”^ 

And the Jdtaka ends with a significant statement that “Nimi’s son Kala- 
rajanaka brought his line to an end.”® Whether we accept or not this rela- 
tion between Nimi and Kalara — for we have no other reasons for either — the 
association of the termination of the line of Videha with Kalarajanaka may 
readily be accepted as correct, in as much as we have some corroborative evi- 
dence on the point. The ArthaSdstra of Kautilya® in the chapter on Indri- 
yajaya mentions, among others, Karala Vaideha as having perished along 
with his kingdom and relations for a lascivious attempt on a Brahmana maiden. 
This fact is confirmed by the poet A^vagosa who says “and so Karalajanaka, 
when he carried oS the Brahmana’s daughter, incurred loss of caste thereby 
{avdpa bhramSamapyeva), but he would not give up his love.”’ This Karala, 
the Vaideha, must be identified, as already pointed out by Rauchaudhury,® 

1. J., VI, p. 102-GG. 131-2 ; Cf. a similar verso in the Great Epic ; “Danddva Sarpa 
Satyadvd kimalo gurudrsyate "MBH., HI, 181, 3 ; the question is asked by Yudhisthira to the 
snake. 

2. A Gandhara king and a Videha king are similarly associated also in the J., Ill, pp. 364 
ff. referring, perhaps, to Nimi and Naggaji. 

3. Of. Sen, op. cit., p. 6 “. .. there is at least some reason for regarding it as correet in as 
much as it may not be quite proper to think that all the difEerent schools of writers conspired 
to err on this point, where we find them all agreeing in a striking manner.” 

4. J., I, p. 139 : VI, p. 96. 

5. Ibid., p. 129-Piii{o panassa Keddfoyanako ndmet tarn vathsam upacchinditvd cipcibbdji.'^ 

6. Arthaiastra, T, 6. 

7. Buddhacarita, IV, 80. 

8. P. H. A. I., p. 58. 
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with our Kalarajanaka who, as stated above, brought tlie line of Videha to an 
end. Kalarajanaka is again identifiable with the Paurdnic Krthi with whom 
the race of Janakas is said to have ended. ’ 

When precisely this important and memorable event, viz., the termination 
of the Videhan monarchy and the inauguration of an aristocratic republic, 
presumably the Vajjian Confederacy, took place, we are unable to decide.^ 
But its terminus ad quern may, not unreasonably, be taken to be tlie 8th cen- 
tury B. 0., since it must have taken at least a century for the now powerful 
confederacy to have been firmly established, as wo find it in the time of the 
Buddha and Mahavira in the 6th century B. C..^ 

Here may end, properly speaking, our discussion about the Videha kings. 
But there are yet several Videha kings mentioned in the Jdtakas who must 
be noticed here, though for their historical existence we caimot speak with 
any certainty. 

The Sadhma Jdtaha^ mentions a king named Sadliuia who is said to have 
been very righteous in duo accordance with the proverbial fame of Videha. 
The same JdtaJca names Narada'" as seventh in direct descont from King 
Sadhma, which is rather inconceivable. 

The Suruci JdtaTca^ presents a rather interesting story. King Suruci 
I of Videha had a son named Suruci 11. The latter, while a prince, was a 
great friend of a Barahmadatta prince of Kasi. Both of them studied together 
at Takkasila. Later on, when Suruci 11 was seated on the throne of Videha 
and Brhmadatta on that of Benarv^s, the old friendship was strengthened by 
a matrimonial alliance. Prince Suruci III was married to Sumodha, princess 
of Benares. The new pair had for a long time no issue. ^ When at last a 
child was born, there was great jubilation in both the kingdoms. The child 
was named Mahapapada. Of this Mahapanada it is said ; — 

' Panddo ndma so rdjd 
Yassa yupo suvannayo 
2'inyam solasapabbedho 
Uccatn dhu sahassadhd ..”® 

1. Pargiter, op. cit., p. 96. The Mahabharata also mentions Karalajanaka, hut in alto- 
gether a difiEerent colour. Ho figures there as a very pious king (oigagod in discussing with the 
sage Va.sistha, on som» philosophical doctrine.s. See MBIL, XI This is in agreement, 
if wo may so take it, with the Jataka, hut differs widely from Kavitilya and A^vaghosa. The 
difference, though vital, is remarkably inexplicable. 

2. Raychaudhury, P. II. A. /., j). 58. 

3. Raychaudhury remarks : “The downfall of the \bdehas reminds na of the fate of the 
Tarq^uins who were expelled from Romo for a similar crimn* As in Rome, so in Videha, the 
overthrow of the monarchy was followed by the rise of a republic — the Vajjian Confederacy. 
P. H. A. /., p. 58. Cf. Ibid., pp. 82, 84-5, 129 jfif. ; Rhys Davids, B.I., pp. 25-6 ; C. J- Shah 
Jainism in North India, pp. 82, 85, 102, 104 j£f. 

4. J., IV, pp. 355 ff. 

5. Ibid., p. 358 — “So kirassa sattano pana nalti;" abo Ibid. p. 359-G. 217. 

6. J., IV, pp. 315 jQf. 

7. Ibid., pp. 319-20-Ga. 101 ff.—“Mah-isi Rucino bhariya anita paihamam aham" etc. 

8 .J., II, p. 334-GG. 40-2 ; IV, p. 325. G (?) The verse also occurs in Therag&thi (P. T. 8 ) 

p. 22. 
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“This great palace of golden pillars” that he had built sunk down in the Ganges 
near Payaga (Allahabad). ’ 

The Mahandradakassapa JdtaJca^ mentions a king named Ahgati, who was 
a righteous ruler of Mithila. He had a daughter named Ruja and three mini- 
sters, Vijaya, Sunama and Alata. Once he paid a visit to Guua, of the Kas- 
sapa family, an ascetic and a great scholar. The king imbibed heretical views 
from him. His daughter Ruja tried hard to prove the worthlessness of Guija’s 
doctrines. It was Narada Kassapa, however, who succeeded in winning him 
back to the right path. The doctrines preached by this Gu^a Kassapa,® 
bear a striking resemblance with those of the famous Puraua Kassapa, the 
elder contemporary of the Buddha. Guua is an “annihilator’ [U cchedavddl) 
and an unbeliever in the results of good or bad actions, that is to say, a believer 
in the theory of the ‘passivity of the soul’ — ^the Jaina Akiriydvdda. Such is 
also the philosophy of Puraua Kassapa.'* If this identification be accepted as 
correct, and if Ahgati is proved to be a real historical character, which is not 
impossible, and to be a contemporary of Guua, then he must be placed some 
whore in the earlier part of the 6th century B. C.. 

Anyhow the kings of Videha, noticed in the latter part of our discussion, 
are more or less doubtful characters, and they must remain as such, until 
further corroborative evidence comes to their help and proves them otherwise. 

SIVI-MADDA-MALLA-GANDHAEA-KAMBOJA. 

Somewhat less in importance, from the view point of the Jdtakas of 
course, were the kingdoms of Sivi, Madda, Malla, Gandhara and Kamboja, 
which must have flourished during this period {i.e., 1200-800 B.C.), and 
should therefore be noticed here. 


The kingdom of Sivi appears to have been very ancient. The ^iva people 
of the Rgveda^ perhaps occupied this kingdom. During the time of Alexan- 
der the Great, there were the Siboi people. “It is probable,” says Raychau- 
dhury, that 6iva, Sivi and Siboi wore one and the same people,. . . . inhabit- 
ants of the Shorkot region in Jhang.”® 


The earliest kings of Sivi known to the Jdtakas are Usinara and his son 
Sivi, the two famous traditional kings of the Ancient Period discussed before. 


The Caitowafit Sihanada Suttanta of the Digha Nikdya gays that the palace was re- 
cover^ by Kmg Sahkha of Kasi: Rhys Davids, Dialogues of the Buddha, III, p. 74 and' note. 
bM also Dtvyayadana, pp. 67 ff. which in a verse n^akes Sahkha oonteniporaneous with 
Pmgala of Kalmga, Panduka of Mithila and Elapatra of Gandhara. 

story is a lengthy one and is presented in a confused construc- 
tion, which makes it impossible for us to distinguish between the different parts of the Jdtaka. 
3. Ibid., pp. 225-6-GG. 979-990. 

rr f. Pre-Buddhistic Indian Philosophy, pp. 277 ff ; Law, ‘Si* 

Hsrettcal Teachers' in Buddhistic Studies, pp. 74-6. r ri. jj > 

5. See Vedic Index, II, pp 381-2. 

6. P. H. A. /., p. 170. 
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The Jdtakas mention Aritthapnra* and Jetuttara^ as the two capita- 
cities of the Sivi country. Aritthapura is, most probably, identical with 
Aristobothra of Ptolemy, in the north of the Punjab.^ And Jetuttara is 
evidently Jattaraur of Alberuni, the capital of Mewar.** This perhaps 
indicates the spread of the Sivi people from the North to the South, and their 
migration to other places is also known.® 

Aritthapura, if the Jdtakas can be relied upon, was the earlier of the two 
capital cities, since Sivi, the Ideal king, about whom we have already spoken 
before, is associated with this city, whereas the later Sivi kings, like Vessantara, 
are said to have had their capital at Jetuttara and not at Aritthapiira. 

From the Vessantara Jdtaka,^ we get the following genealogical table 
which, we should note, remains uncorroborated by further evidence I — 

Sivi ( ?) Madda (9) 

Sahjaya. m Phusatti | Madda (?) 

I 

Vessantara -married Maddi (?) 


Jali Ka^ha. 

From the above table, it will bo seen that, even if the individuals men- 
tioned therein may not all have existed at all, the fact that the two houses of 
Sivi and Madda were intimately connected by matrimonial ties has some ap- 
pearance of reality. The fact that they were closely situated geograjdiically 
renders it more probable. 

^e nucleus of the story, as related in this charming balladic Jdtaka, cent- 
tres round Vessantara. He was a great donator. He was banished from the 
kingdom by the Sivi people for having given away a highly-prized elephant to 
the Brahmauas of Kalihga. Ho, with his wife Maddi and the two children, 
Jali and Kauha, went to a forest and lived as a hermit. Afterwards he was 
reinstated on the throne of Sivi. 

It is not possible to identify precisely the kings mentioned in this Jdtaka. 
Dr. Pradhan,^ let us note however, makes mention of a Sivi-Sanjaya, as an 
ancestor of 6akya of Devadaha. The identity does not seem to be possible. 


1. J., IV, p. 401 ; V, pp. 210, 212 ; VI, p. 419. 

2. J., VI, pp. 480, 484-0. 1698 etc. 

3. De, 0. D., p. 11. 

4. De, op. cU., p. 81. 

5. See Rayohaadhaiy, op. cit., pp. 170-1- “We &nd them also in Sind, in MidhyttniU 
in B&jpnt&ni, and, in the DaSabum&raearita, on the banka of the KiverL'* ]fofore tihe end of 
the. 2nd century B.C., the Sivis of Jetuttarra or Hl&dhyandka had already established a repob- 
lie, for we read on their coins ‘ Majjhatnik&ya Sivi Janapadaua' : BCajumdar, Corpirtii 
Life in Ancient India, pp. 280-2. 

0. J., VI, pp. 480 jfir. QG. 1698-1700, 1881. 

7. op. eiL, p. 262. 
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Vessantara, i.e., Vi^vantara, ’ again reminds us of a Vedic prince named Vi4- 
vantara Sausadmana (descendant of Susadman),^ whose conflict with, his 
priests may well lead one to establish a connection between the two. But this 
too is hazardous.® 

The Kingdom of Madda, with its capital Sagala (modern Sialkot), is often 
mentioned in the JdtaJcas. As a tribe, the Maddas appear in the Aitareya 
Brdhmana and the Bfhaddranyaha Upanisad.* Madda, in the Brdhmanic 
Period, appears as a centre of learning and noted for refinement in manners."’ 

The JdtaJcas, in common with the great Epic, represent the Maddas as 
living under a monarchical constitution. They do not unfortunately supply 
us with the names of any of the Madda kings. Nor do they give us any infor- 
mation about the manners and customs of the Maddas. The only prominent 
feature referred to about the Madda kings is, that they quite often enter into 
matrimonial alliances with the neighbouring, and often far-ofl, royal families. 
Thus the Madda house, as we have seen, was united with that of the Sivis 
through the marriages of Phussati and Maddi with Sanjaya and Vessantara 
respectively. Princess Pabhavati, the eldest daughter of a Madda king, was 
married to the ugly prince Kusa, son and heir of a Malla king, Okkaka. ® Then 
Candavati, the chief queen of the far-ofl king Kasiraja of Benares, was a 
daughter of a Madda king."^ So was also Subhadda, the queen of another 
Benares king.® And lastly, a Madda princess was given to a Kalinga 
prince.® Whether these alliances are historically true or not, we have 
nothing to prove. But what signicant fact the JdtaJcas do perceive is, that 
the Madda princesses, owing to their exquisite beauty and virtuous demean- 
our, were in great demand in other royal families of India. ’ ° 

It is interesting to note in this connection, that far from being a bliss, the 
beauty of their daughters was, not infrequently, a source of danger of invasions 
upon these Madda kings by other kings. And we twice’ ’ hear the threatening 
sound of the kings who had beseiged the capital of Madda for the hand of the 
princess. 

1. A galha, howovor, deri v&s the name from ‘ Vessavithi' the Veasa or Vaisya street, where 
he is said to have been bom : J. VI, p. 482 Q. 1700. But this seems to be only a pun on 
the word. The real form, as is clear philologically, should be Vi^vantara which we find in the 
Tibetan version : Tibetan Tales, pp. 2.')7 ff. 

2. Aitareya Br&hmana, VII, 27, 3-4 ; 34 ; 7-S ; Vedic Index, II, p. 3i)0. 

3. The story of Vi5 van tara is delineated in a fresco-painting at Ajanta caves, where the 
scene of Banishment is so touching and the face of the Brahmana Jiijaka with all its greediness 
is so faithfully represented. 

4. Vedic Index, II, p. 123. 

5. Raychaudhury, P. H. A. /., p. 43; Law, Some Ksalriya Tribes, pp. 214 jQf. 

6. J., V, pp. 285 jgf. 

7. J., VI, p. 1. 

8. J., V, p. 39. 

0. J., IV, p. 231. 

10- CJ. the descriptions of Pabhavati, J. V. pp. 283 ff. GG. 8-4, 37-44. The Madda 
women aro characterised as white [gauri) in the Mahdbharata, Vill, 44, l&ff. So Bimbisaxa 
is said to have married a Madda princess. C. II. /., 1. p. 183 ; Madn, wife of Pan(Ju, is a 
well known personality in the Great Epic, 
il. J., V, pp. 300jtjr; IV, pp, 230-1. 
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Madda has no place in the traditional list of the Solasamahdjanapadas, 
which flourished a little before the time of the Buddha. The reason is not 
far to seek. It is because of the fact, as Mr. H. C. Ray’ points out, that 
in the period represented by the Nikdya and the Bhagavatl Sutra, it was 
annexed to one of the neighbouring ‘Great Countries,’ probably Gandhara. 
Thus it seems that Madda, an independent kingdom, flourished in a period 
prior to the 7th century B. C..^ 

The kingdom of Malla, with its capital Kusavati, is mentioned in at least 
three Jdtakas.^ The Mahdsudassana Jdtaha mentions a king named Maha- 
sudassana whose queen was Subhadda. In his reign the capital Kusavati 
was a very prosperous city.^ 


The Kusa Jdtaka^ mentions a Malla king named Okkaka (Iksvaku) with 
his queen Silavati. For a long time, says the story, he had no son, and the 
people became anxious lest the kingdom should be seized and destroyed by a 
foreigner. At last the queen gave birth to two sons who were named Kusa 
and Jayampati. 

This Okkaka is surely not a personal name, and cannot therefore be identi- 
fied. But, as Dr. Raycliaudhury® rightly infers, the name probably indicates 
that like the ^akyas the Malla kings also belonged to the Iksvaku 
family. 

King Kusa, of all the Malla kings, bears a remarkable appearance of a 
historical character. Though we have no positive evidence to prove this, the 
long ballad-like gdtMs of the Kusa Jdtaka speak of him in such a fervent and 
sympathetic manner as to make us feel confident and certain about his real 
existence. He is there said to have been ugly.^ His marriage with Pabha- 
vati, the Madda princess, is however accomplished with much dexterity.® 
Pabhavati, after a short time, recognizes the ugly face, and out of sheer 
disgust flies away to her parents. Kusa, an ardent and sincere lover of hers, 
goes after her and, bent upon getting her back, he lives disguised in the 
Madda palace, employing various ingenuous means to have a sight of his 
beloved. And at last, when the city is besieged by a host of kings who 
wanted the fair lady’s hand, he comes out to the help of his father-in-law, 
and defeating, the enemies by his valour, obtains back Pabhavati, now 
completely reconciled. 


1. J. A. S. B., (K S.). 1922, pp. 257 ff. 

2. For detailed accounts of the Madras see H. C. Ray, J . A. 8. B. (N. S.) 192^ pp. 
257, ff ; Mr. H. K. Deb, has tried to identify the Madras with the Medes of ancient Persia 
The’ proposed identification is not without its value. See. J. A. 8. B. (N. S.) 1925, pp. 2Q5ff. 

3. J., 1, p. 392 ; IV, p. 327; V, pp. 278 jflP. 

4. Cf, Mdhdsudaasana Suttanta, Diedoguet of the Buddha, H. pp. 161-2. 


6. J., V, pp. 278j5f. 

6. P. H. A. /., p. p. 89. 

7. J., V, p. 282. 

8. Ibid.,v-2S5. It is related that the pair met only at night in the darlcnw, ao^tt^ 

ngly person of the King might not be reoognis^. The s^et ^ 

l^bindranath Tagore has, apparently from this theme, worked out a beautiful lyrical drama 

entitled Sapamocam, the B^emption. 
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Kusa is styled as the ‘Chief ruler of all India.’ In one place’ he is said 
to be the grandfather of a Videha king. 

We know from the Buddhist works, that before the time of the Buddha, 
the Malla monarchy had already been replaced by a republic, and once the 
prosperous metropolis of the kingdom, Kusavati, had sunk to the level of a 
little wattle and daub town, a branch township surrounded by jungles, and it 
had changed its name to Kuslnara (modern Kasia, in the east of the Gorakh- 
pur Dist.).^ 

The kingdom of Gandhara with its capital Takkasila, is mentioned not 
infrequently.^ No names of Gandhara kings are specified, except that of 
Naggaji who figures, as wo saw before, as a contemporary of Nimi, Dummukha 
and Karandu. The kingdom included Kasmira.'’ 

The fame of Gandhara, during this period, rested on its capital Takkasila 
which was a great centre of learning and a resort of students from all parts of 
India®. Uddalaka and his son ^vetaketu, the two great celebrities of the 
Ujxinisads, are represented in the Uddalaka Jdtaka^ and the Setaketu Jdtaka^ 
respectively, as having studied at Takkasila under a world-renowned 
teacher.® 

In the 6th century B. C. Gandhara was subject to the Achaemenidan 
Empire.® 

Kaihboja, constantly associated with Gandhara in later literature, finds 
mention in a solitary gdthd of the Bhuridatta Jdtaka which says : — 

“Those men are counted pure who only kill 
Frogs, worms, bees, snakes or insects as they will — 

These are your savage, customs which I hate 
Such as Kaihboja hordes might amulate”. ’ ° 


1. J., VI, p. 388 G. (?). 

2. See Ilhys Davids, B. I. pp. 19, 26, 29; Majumdar, Corporate Life in Ancient India, 
pp. 224, 250 ; Kaychaudhury, P. H. A. I., pp. 88-90; Cf. Kautilya’a Arthakasira, XI, 1. 

3. J., I, pp. 191, 273, 285,317,395; II, p. 217. Ill, pp. 364, 377. Gandhara cor- 
responds to the modern Rawalpindi (Punjab) and Peshawar (N. W. F. P.) districts. The 
name survives in Kandahar. The ruins of the great capital city are unearthed near Saraikala. 
See for its detailed do.scription, Marshall, A Oaide to Taxila, pp. 1, 4. 

PP- 365, 378, This is confirmed by the evidence of Hekataios of Miletoa, (B. C 
549-486) who refers to Kaspapyros (Kaiyapapura, ».e., Ka^mira) as a Qandharic city : P. H- 
A. /., p. 103. 

5. Takkasila maintained its reputation during the later Mahajanapada period as the 
irmumerable references in the Jdtalaa show. 

6. J., IV, p. 298. 

7. J.. Ill, p. 2:!.-;. 

8. Cf. Vedie Index, I, pp. 87-9 ; II, ])p. 4:i91() , R.u-, hau(Uuiry. P. II. A. I. pp. 39--J1 

9. P. II. A. /., p. 102 ; 6'. H. /., I, /jp. 336-7. 

10. J., VI, p. 208— G. 903. 
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This indictmont of l)arbarity must have lioou a product of a period later 
than that of the Brdhmams which seem to speak of Kaihboja in favourabln 
terms.’ As pointed out by Raycliaudliury, “already in the time of Yaska 
(8th century B.C.) the Kariibojas had como to bo regarded as a people distiiu t 
from the Aryas of tho interior of India, speaking a difEerent dialect”. ^ 
Karhboja horses are praised in a gdlhd of tho (kimj^cgyn Jaiaha.^ 

Ancient Kaiiiboja is located more definitely now by Prof, .Tayacandra 
Vidyalahkara in tho Ghfilcha Territory north of Kashmir. 

Other countries that remain to bo noticed hero are those of the Macchas,® 
the Surasenas’^ and the Kekakas® associated with the Kurus and the Panca- 
las just as in the Brdhmana period. No names of kings survive. 


THE DAN DAK A EMPIRE 

Towards the end of tho period which witnessed the waning power of 
Videha, the South of India was, it seems, undergoing a process of Rise and Pall 
of some states of which no sutfioient (^onno(d:ed records survive. A delightful 
ray of light coming from the Sarahlut I'lga Jdtahi^ enables us, however, to 
peep a little through the darkness that .surrounds this period. 

The Jdtaha mentions a king named Daiidalci,’ ° as ruling over an extemsive 
realm of sixty yojana^ with Kurhbhavati’ ’ as his capital city. We are further 
told that within Ids realm ruled his three subordinate kings, {assa raithasssa 
antarnraifJiddhipalino) viz., Kalinga, Atthaka and Bhimaratha. ’ ^ Of these, 
Dandaki evidently represents tlie Samshita Dandaka, associated with the 
forest of that name in the South. Bliimaratha, again, must represent a South 
Indian king. The Mahdhlidrata,'^'^ the Burdnas' and avon fiho Aitareya 
Bmhman A^ know BliTiue. f)r Blumaralha (of which Bhima is a shortened 


1. Sec Vcdic Index, T, ]>. 138. 

2. P. //. A. /., p. 105 ; (?/. Levi. ‘Pre-Ari/an et Pre-Dravidian dana Inde,' tr. Ba<(elu, 
op. cit., pp. 119 ff. 

3. Ibid. 

4. J., IV, p. 401-CI. -IPl—' Kanii)njo.l;c (Msatare sudatileP’ 

5. Proceedings Sixth O. C., Patna, pp. 102 ff ; Soo also Jayaswal, I. A., T.XIl, pp. i:i;i-l. 

6. J, VI, p. 280-G. 1228. Tim couati'y corrospong-; to parts of Alwar, Jaipur and 
Bharatpur : Bhandarkar, 0. L., 1918, p. 53. 

7. J., VI, p. 280-G. 1228. Tho Surasonas wore locatod around Mathura on tho Jun^iui. 

8. Ibid., also J. II, pp. 213, 21 [-({, 154. They d'.volt het’voon the Sindlm and tho VitiiNta 
(Boas) : Ved. Ind., I, pp. 185-0. 

9. J., V,pp. 127//. 

10. Besides the prose, two gdthas also mention hin^ ; .1., V, p. 143. GG. 68, 69. 

11. According to tho Ramdynna, VII, 79, 18, tho capital was Madhumanta, while the 
Mahdvastii (Senart’s cd.) p. 363, places it at Govardhana (Nasik) ; P. II. A. I., ]). 64. 

12. J., V, pp. 135, 137-G. 50 ; 149-G. 85. 

13. ni, 53, 5/f; 69 , 1//. 

14. e. g., Vdyu P., 9ii. 

15. VII, 34 ; Vedic Index, II, p. 106. 
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form)', as kings associated with tlio southern kingdom of Vidarabha,^ 
modern Berar. Kaliiiga is of course a king of the Kalinga country. Now 
what about Atthaka ? No king of this name is, as far as we are aware, to be 
found elsewhere, except the one mentioned before as belonging to the 
Ancient Period, und identified with King Astaka, son and successor of 
Vi^vamitra, or more appropriately, Visvaratha.^ But that ancient Atthaka 
referred to as an inspiring example of ideal kingship seems, most probably, 
to be a different personage from this Atthaka of the Sarabhanga Jdtaha, 
who is more real and intimately associated with the other South-Indian 
kings.'* How is it possible for a North-Iiidian king to be associated so 
intimately with the far-off kings of the south separated by the great monar- 
ohies and even physical harriers of Central India ? We are inclined to think 
that, if the Jdtaka is not to be accused of inconsistency, in the present case 
at least,' — and we have no strong reason so to believe — , Atfhaka should 
be taken here as a corrupted form of Assaka,® and all our difficulties vanish 
in a moment. Assaka or Asmaka, as wo know, was a prominent South 
Indian state, situated on the river Godavari, and closely related to the 
neighbouring kingdoms of Danglaka, Vidarbha and Kalinga.® 

It then comes to this. Danijaka, Bhimaratha, Assaka and Kalinga were 
contemporaries. But unfortunately none of these, except Bhimaratha, is a 
personal name, and therefore it is very difficult to identify any of them. 
Da^^aka is not known to the Brdhnams or the Upanisads. The Paura^ic Danda 
or Da^daka is, as rightly pointed out by Pargiter,'^ an eponym to account for 
the name of the forest, because it clashes with the other statements about the 
many kings that occupied the Deccan. But whatever may have been the 
personal name of our Dandaki, he is most certainly identical with Dandakya 
ofKautilya® and Dandaka of the Rdmdyam^ and the MahdbJidmta^ ° and 
also of the Jaina TrisastisaUkdpurusacar ita of Hemacandra. ’ ’ For, all of these 
refer to the dire destruction that befell his realm. He was most probably a 
post- Fedic king as may bo judged by his absence from the Vedic texts, though 
this argumentum ex silentio is never conclusive, we admit. We cannot say for 
certain, again, witli wffiich of the several Bhimas of Vidarbha of the Purdnas 


1. Cf, Pargiter , op. cit., p. 169. 

2. Vidarbha is mentioned in the Jaiminlya Bmhrmna, 11, 440, Vedic Index, II, p. 297. 

3. Supra. 

4. Dr. B. C. Sen, op. cit., p. 7, apparently takes the two Atpiakas identical and comes to a 
synchronisna which, we admit, seems alluring. 

5. We searched in vain, wo should admit here, to find if there was any difference of read- 
ings of this ‘Atthaka’ in Fousboll’s texts. Other texts like the Siamese, we have not been able 
to consult. 

6. See Bhandarkar, C. L., 1918, pp. 19, 22, 40 etc., P. H. A. I., p. 62. 

7. A. I. H. T., p. 258 ; Cf. G. Ramdas, J. B. 0. R. S., XI, p. 47. 

8. Arthaiastra, I, 6. 

9. VII, 81.7-19. 

10. XIII, 1.j 3, 11 ; also II, .30, 16-7. 

11. 0.0. S., LI, pp. 44-5 ; Cf. .Iain, Jaina Jdtakas, pp. 47-8. 
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mentioned in Pargitor’s list’ are we to identify our Bhimaratlia, or whetlicr 
the identification is possible at all. Nor is his identification with Bhima of 
the Aitareya Brdhnana possible, for in that case we shall have to carry him 
back to the early Brdhnana period to make him contemporaneous with such 
comparatively ancient kings as Dummuklia and Naggaji, which is, to our mind, 
inconceivable. It appears therefore that Bhimaratha was later than the 
Brdhnanic Bhima. Similarly, the Kalinga king mentioned in our Jdtaha 
must be taken as later than Karaiidu of the earlier period. Assaka’s identity 
remains uncertain. So from all this it appears reasonable to hold that these 
four kings, whosoever they in reality may have been, lived at a time when 
the Northern powers like the Pancala and Videha of the later Vedic period 
were showing signs of collapse and when Kasi had not yet risen to its Imperial 
status capable enough to capture Assaka and other powers of the South. ^ 
The period may with a fair approximation bo dated as 800 B. C..® 

The fate of Dapejaki and his kingdom must be regarded as historical fact, 
since all our authorities are, as we saw before, at one on this point, though they 
ascribe different causes to it. That he made a ‘lascivious attempt on a Brah- 
mana girl ’is attested by the Artlmsdstra'^ and the Rdnidycnia^ and also by the 
Jaina Trisastimldkdpurusacarila,^ while our Jdlaka^ sajs that he treated 
the holy sago Kisavaccha very contemptuously. These causes, of course, 
cannot bo viewed in any other light except as later-day inventions of moralists 
and sectarian propagandists who, to suit their own purposes, explained away 
a fact of natural phenomena as resulting from a human sin.® Any way, the 
fact remains, as the unanimous testimony of the above sources forces us to 
think, that the kingdom of Dandaki round about the river Godavari and the 
districts of Nasik and adjoining parts of Maharastra sufiered from some ter- 
rible natural visitations. The statement of the Jdfaka^ that the land was 
destroyed by a shower of ‘fine sand’ {sukhumavdlukdvassam) is in striking agree- 
ment with that of the Rdmdyana {'pdmiuvarsenu).'' ® 

1. I. H T., pp. 14(], 148 numbers 41 (Krtka Bhima-), 50 (Bhimaratha), and 60 (Bhina 
Satvata). 

2. See for instance J., II, p. 155. 

3. The fact that a town of Lainbaculaka in the province (vijite) of Candapajjota is refer- 
red to in our Jaktka in a manner which may suggest that he was contemporaneous with the gronp 
of kings, mentioned above, docs not carry much weight. For in another place, J., Ill, p. 463, 
the name of the king, in the same context, is I’ajoka. It seems natural to think therefore that 
the story-teller, while reciting an ancient story where the name was different, incorporated the 
name of that king ^ho was more familiar and nearer to him. It may be said to bo an anachro- 
nism. See Sen, op. cit., p. 7. 

4. 1,6. 

5. VII, 80, 16. 

6. I. c. 

7. J., V, p. 143-G, 69 ; also p. 267-G. 95. 

8. Did we not hear in this twentieth century the same thing with regard to the recent 
earthquake havoc in Bihar 7 

9. J., V, p. 135. 

10. VII, 8, 7-18; Mr. G. Ramdas disbelieves this: says he: “this forest (of Dap<Jaka) 
is said to have been devoid of trees, animals, and water and was converted into a region of 
ashes. If it had been so, how did so many hermitages exist there? From the descriptions of 
its parts visited by Rama, it appears to have been full of rivers and lakes, and consequently 
habitable to men.” The very name of Danijakain Sahara language, according to the same 
writer, denotes a region full of water.” J. B. 0. It. S., XI, pp- 45-7. 
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Finally let us note, that the groat sago Sarabhahga, to whom the three 
southern kings discussed above are said to have approached for instruction, 
living in a hermitage on the river Godavari with a largo number of pupils, 
figures also in the Itdmdymyi' in a similar setting. It is again interesting to 
note, that Sarabhanga is styled ‘ Kondanna’ {Kaiindinya) in two of the gdthds 
of our Jdtaka.^ And we hear of a sago called Vidarblii Kaundinya even in the 
Bihaddranyaha Vpanisad.^ The two sages may or may not have been iden- 
tical, but this fully bears out Sarabhaiiga’s association with Vidarbha,^ and 
also the fact of Bhimaratha’s being a Vidarbha king. 

With Dandaki, fell his great Empire of the South. We do not hear what 
happened of his three subordinate Irings. Far from renouncing the world, 
as the JdtaJea would have us I'olicve,® each of these three kings, must have 
engaged himself in riglit earnest, first to make his own position secure and then 
to gain the overlordship that had been left vacant.® And not long after we 
shall hear of their descendants quarrelling among themnelvcs for power and, 
in their turn, falhng a prey to the fast-growing powers of the North, like Kasi 
and the rest. 


1. Ill, 5. 

2. J., V, pp. 140-1-GG, 59, 64. 

3. See Vedic Index, II, pp. 297. 

4. “The name ICannclinya is apparonUy derived from the city of Kaundina, the capital 
of Vidarbha, represented by the modern Kaundinyapura on the banks of the Wardha in the 
C'handur taluk of Ainroati.” Raychaudhnry, P. 11. A. /., p. 61. 

.5. J., V,p. 151. 

6, What happened after Asoka, after Samudragupta and after Harsa, Akbar and Sivaji ? 
What after Frederick the Great and Napoleon ? It is History psychologically repeated. 
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(80U-6Ua B. 0.) 

THE IIISE and supremacy OF KASi 


T he age of the great Kura-Pancalas liad passed away. The house 
of (Maha-) Janaka had fallen to an unimportant position after 
Kalarajanaka, making room for the aristocratic republic of the Vajjis. 
Such was also probably the state prcvauing in other Northciu and North- 
Western states like Sivi, Madda, Kolcaya and Maccha Surasena. So that 
out of the sixteen ‘Great Kingdoms’ of this period— we call it the Mahdjana- 
pada Period — mentioned in the AngiUlara Nikdya and the Bhagavati Sutra,' 
only the Eastern and Southern states scorn to have been the more prominent 
ones. These were the growing kingdoms of KasI and Kosala, Ahga and 
Magadha, Assaka and Avanti and Kalinga, and the predominant feature of 
Indian politics of this period appears to have been the frequent conflicts 
between these neighbouring kingdoms. 

When wo first cast a glance over tlui state of affairs prevailing at this 
period, Kasi stands out to bo the most powmful state. There seems to be 
much truth in Dr. llaychaudhury’s eoujeeturo^ that ‘Kasi probably played a 
prominent part in the subversion ol the \idehan inonarcliy. Already in the 
later Vedic period it tried hard to raise its head against the powerful monar- 
chies of the North, including Videha itself. It had failed.^ Time was not 
yet ripe for it. It was only after the weakening of the Northern Powers that 
it again ventured to push forward its Imperialistic policy. Indications are 
not wanting to show that its capital city Benares became ere long the chief 
city in all India. “ It extended over twelve leagues,^ whereas Mithila and 
Indapatta were each only seven leagues in extent.® Though these figures 
cannot absolutely be relied upon, they nevertheless show the proportionate 
greatness of the city. Greatness of Kasi is also recognised in the Mahdvagga7 


The chief dynasty of Kasi of this period known to the Jdtakas is called 
Brahmadatta, and we hear of many Brahmadattas who are, obviously, impossible 
to be identified, and are more often than not useless for historical purpose. 


1. ” See Ehys Davids, B. I., p. 23 ; 0. H. II., 1, p. 172 ; Bhandarkar, C. L., 1918, p. 48 : 
Rayohaudhury, P. H. A. I., pp. 67-8. 

2. P. H. A. I., pp. 69, 68. 

3. Dhptarastra Vaicitravirya was defeated by the Kuru king Satanika Satrajita : Vedic 
Index, 1, p. 403. 

4. J., I, p. 262 ; II, p. 250 ; IV, p. 245. 

5. J., VI, ^.\Q^—'dvaAasayo^anikarh salcal a^Baranaslnagarath*. 


6. J., Ill, p. 365 ; V, p. 484. 

7. X, 2, 3, — ‘•‘Bhulapubbarh Brahmadatto ndma kasirajd dhosi addho mahaddhono maha- 
bhogo mahadhalo etc. Vinaya Texts (8. B. E.), XVII, pp. 293-4. 
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The chief struggle that the Kasi kings had to carry on for many a genera- 
tion was with their neighbours, the Kosalas (anantarasmianto). We have 
several vivid, if not wholly historical, instances of these struggles. Thus from 
one Jdtalca'^ we learn that Brahmadatta once went against the king of Kosala 
with a large army. He took the king of Savatthi prisoner after entering the 
city. He sot up loyal officers as governors {rdjayutte thapitvd) and himself 
returned with a large booty. The Kosala prince Chatta had however escaped 
in disguise, and by strange tactics speedily recovered the lost kingdom. Ho 
restored the walls and watch-towers and made the city impregnable against 
any possible attack from outside. In another jdace^ again a Brahmadatta 
of Kasi, owing to his having an army {mmpannahalavdhano), seized the Kosala 
city, slew its king and carried off his chief queen to Benares and there made 
her his queen-consort. King Manoja of Kasi is said to have begun his victori- 
ous career of conquests by first capturing the Kosala kingdom.^ Two more 
Jdtakas^ relate an invasion by another Brahmadatta, when Dighiti was King 
at Savatthi. Brahmadatta slew Dighiti and took his kingdom of Kosala. 
Dighiti’s son Prince Digayu escaped in disguise and in course of time became 
very friendly with Brahmadatta. The Kasi king, highly pleased with his 
conduct, gave him his daughter in marriage and restored his father’s kingdom. 
Could this Dighayu be identified with the one mentioned in the Mahdbhdrata'i 

Infatuated with their victories over the neighbouring kingdom of Kosala, 
the Kasi monarchs now turned their arms towards the South and the North. 
We can hear their footsteps resounding past across the Vindhyas, where the 
paramount power of Dandaka was no more and the smaller states of Vidarbha, 
Kalinga and Assaka had probably begun weakening themselves through 
mutual quarrels. Taking advantage of this, one Kasi king captured Potali, 
the capital of Assaka on the Godavari, and made the Assaka king his vassal.® 


Aspirants for an All-India sovereignty {sabba rdjunam aggardjd) several 
Kasi monarchs are described to have led extensive campaigns, strengthening 
their forces as they proceeded.^ The Crown of their glory must have been 
reached when king Manoja, of all, carried out a successful campaign throughout 
India and earned the title of ‘aggardjdd The incidents of this campaign are 
preserved in the Soyui-Nanda JdtaTca.^ He is there said to have first subdued 
the Kosala king and then, reinforced with the defeated army, he marched 
against Ahga and conquered it. Similarly he brought Magadha, Assaka and 
Avanti under his sway.® Thus he practically became an All-India Sovereign. ^ ® 


1. J., Ill, pp. 115 JJ. 

2. J. VI, pp. 42G JJ. 

3. J. V, pp. 315-G. 

X, 2, 3-20—” Dighiti nama Kosala- 

r&ja ahost dahddo appadhano appabhogo appabalo appavijilo aparipunnakotthdgdro" etc 

5. VII, 93, 27-8. ■ ■ 


6 . 

7. 

8 . 
9. 

10 . 


J., II, p. 155. 

J., Ill, pp. 159-61. 

J., V, pp. 315 JJ. 

Ibkl., p. 317-(jr. 99. 

Ibid,, p. 316— cl'im updgeiia tsakala-Jambddipc rdjano attano vase vattetvd'' 
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“Rdjdbhirdjd Manojo va jayalam paH:’' : such must have been his eulo- 
gies prevalent at the time. His capihil Buranasi was then styled Brahniavad- 
dhana. ^ Ho is once^ addressed as Bhdrata. 

Several Kasi nionarchs are said to have been daring enough to go as far 
as Gandhara in the extreme North-west of India, and attack the capital city, 
Takkasila, But their power was efiectively checked there. Twice** we hear 
of them preparing for an attack on the city, and arousing their soldiers with 
martial words.® But they had to return without achieving their object, be- 
cause the city of Takkasila itself was formidable and impregnable to enemies. 

However, the political influence of Kasi was established, as we saw, in a 
considerable portion of the east and the south of India. Naturally enough 
Benares became an eyesore to other kings and we hear, quite frequently, of a 
‘leaguer of seven kings’ drawn around this enviable city but it was of no avail.® 
“All the kingdoms round coveted the kingdom of Benares”, says the 
Bhojdjdniya JdtahaJ And the lustful remark of the ex-minister of Kasi in 
the Malidsllava Jdtaha^ that ‘Sire, the kingdom of Benares is like a goodly 
honeycomb untainted by flics’, is a glorious tribute to Kasi. Thus, as remarked 
by Raychaudlmry,® “Benares in this respect resembled ancient Babylon and 
medieval Rome, being the coveted prize of its more warlike but less civilized 
neighbours.” 

NAGA ASCENDANCY. 

The supremacy of Kasi, however, does not appear to have been of long 
duration. We are now coming to a stage when, if however we read the indi- 
cations correctly, Kasi is coming in a close grip both from the North and from 
the East. In the North its old adversary Kosala was only waiting for a suit- 
able opportunity. But before wo advert to that struggle which paved the 
way for the down-fall of Kasi, let us have a look on the other growing factor 
from the East, viz., Ahga and the allied Nagas. Under Manoja, the most 
powerful of the Kasi monarchs, as wo saw, Ahga was a vassal state. The 
Dadhivdhana Jdtaka' ° presents before us, though in a curious garb, a king 
named Dadhivahana as occupying the throne of Benares. This Dadhivahana 
is probably a reminiscence of, if not identical with, the king of Ahga, Dadhi- 
vahana, known to the Purdnas and to the Jaina liitorature.’ * 

1. Ibid., p. 322-G. 127. 

2. Ibid., pp. 312, 313, 314, 310. 

3. Ibid., p. 317-G. 94. 

4. J., II, pp. 217-8 ; III, pp. 159-00. 

5. J., II, p. 217-GG, 156-7. 

6. J., I, pp. 178, 181 ; II, p. 90. 

7. J., I, p. 178. 

8. J., I, p. 262. 

9. P. H. A. I., p. 70. 

10. J., II, pp. 101 ff. 

11. See Raychaudhury, P. H. A. I., p. 77 ; for Jaina references see 0. J. Shah, pp xU., pp. 
93, 96. 
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But for iTiorB im.porl'Mxnt tliriii tho Aiigu kings in this conuGction wero the 
allied Nagas, wlio, occupying the river sctt-lemcnts on the Yamuna and the 
Campa, seem to have begun, at tliis time, to take a prominent part in the poli- 
tical conflicts raging around them. 

The Nagas were a branch of the Asuras. ’ The Asuras — the Assyrians 
in India had a remarkable history reaching back to the so-called pre-historic 
times. Their history, so eminently traced_ by Dr. Banerji ^astri, gives us an 
idea of their conflicts with the advancing Aryans and their consequent spread 
from the North-West and west to the Eastern confines of India and still further 
East beyond the seas. “The Vedic struggle drove the Asura from the Indus 
valley ; the epic conflict routed them in the Madhyadesa, and the subsequent 
re-adjustment lost them the Gangetic valley and pushed them southwards. 
The Nagas were the spearhead and backbone of the Asura people in India. 
With the downfall of the Nagas ended the organised Asura supremacy in India. 
And the remnants of Nagas who once ruled Go^rnga in Khotan, had to seek 
shelter in places still bearing their name e.g., Nagpur, Chota Nagpur, and are 
completely absorbed and assimilated in the now firmly established Irya- 
Asura-Dasa body politic of India”. ^ 

The Jatakas, as is well known, ^ in common with the Hindu mythology, 
represent the Nagas in their animal character, not unoften blended with the 
human. Concealed behind these avowedly mythological legends lies a faint 
reminiscence of the Arya- Asura conflict of the remotest period. What else 
does the Kuldvaka Jdtaka* signify in describing the war between the Asuras 
and the Devas ? It is interesting to note that this conflict is said to have taken 
place round about the Sumeru mountain in the Trans-Himalayan region where 
the Asurabhamna-Amto. realm — was situated. The Devas (Aryans) hurled 
the Asuras down, so says the story. The Asuras rose again. “Sakka (Aryan 
Indra) went into the great deep {samiddapitthe) to give them battle”. But 
being worsted in the fight he turned back and fled away along crest after crest 
of ‘the southern deep’ reaching thence the Sirhbalivana (Salmalidvipa ? 
Chaldia).® He soon returned to his original place and the two camps were 
again ready : — 

“Impregnable both cities stand between 
In five-fold guard, watch Nagas and Garulas 
Kumbhdndas, Goblins and the Four Great Kings’" 

1. Ananta Prasad BanorjiSastri, .4.s!tra /wfZirt ; Tho work was originally published in the 
form of a series of articles contributed to the J. B. 0. R. 8, Vol. XII. See also Fousboll, “/n- 
dian Mythology" , p. 1. 

2. A. Banorji Sastri, op. cit., pp. 90-8 ; “The Dasas were the earliest settlers, next the 
Asuras, the latest the .dryas.” Ibid., p. lit. 

3. Cf. J. Vogal, Indian Serpent Lore, pp. 132 //. 

4. J., I, pp. 202 ff; cf. Rnmhyana, I, 4.5, 15-45 ; MBII., I, 17//. 

5. See J. IVzy'uski in Pre-Aryan and Pre.-DrankUan in India, pp. 7-8 ; N. L. De, I. H, Q., 
II, p. 535 ; A, Bannorji f5astri, Afoira India, pp. 80-7. 

0. J., I, p. 204-Ci. (?) The original gdtha has (ho mysterious names of the ‘guards’ ; 

Uraga, Karoti, payassa ca hurl, madanayutd and the cature mahantd, which have been explained 
by the conxmentator and followed by the translator as above. These five guards do not all 
seem to bo on the si<le of Sakka, but were divided between the Devas and the Asuras, the fisrt 
four being the Asura tribes, and the four great kings the Devas (or /Iryas). For a really inter- 
resting parallollism, rf. Parn'njnnnh of the Rqveda and later Vedic literature. Ved. Ind., I, pp. 
406-8. 
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How remarkably tliis conflict corresponds to the Arya-Asura conflict on 
the Sindhu-waterways terminating in the Dasartijna battle on the Parusni 
(Ravi), as described by Dr. Banorji?’ To notice further : The North-western 
outpost of the Na^as is also known to the Daddara JdtaJca,'^ which locates 
them in the Daddara mountains. These mountains are evidently connected 
with the present Dardistan, to the north of Ka^rair.® Then again Varuija, 
the Vedic Sea-god of the Asuras** — an Asura par excellence — is familiar to the 
Jdtahas.^ The intimate connection of the Nagas with water, whether in lakes, 
rivers, islands or seas, is known.® “My children are of a watery nature,” says 
the Naga mother in the BJiuridatta Jdtahad Their repute as great builders is 
sung in many a gdthd of the JdtaJcas.^ At the same time their terrible nature 
is recognised.® The names of individual Naga kings are sometimes given : 
Canda, Manikantha, Sahkhapala, and Dhatarattha. ’ ° Thus we see that the 
Jdtakas preserve, in not a small degree, faint traces of a remarkable, though 
much-naglected, chapter of Ancient Indian annals. 

Let us proceed with our narrative. We had stopped at a point where 
Kasi was beginning to show signs of decline. It was most probably at this 
time, as we said, that the Naga settlors on the rjanges-Jurana Valley — their 
eastern-most river settlement — must have again boon roused to activity and 
tried to assert their erstwhile personality by interfering with the political 
conflicts of the time. The invasion of Benares by a Naga king narrated in a 
story is in point. Dhatarattha, the Naga king, wanted to marry the Benares 
Princess Samuddaja. He marched with a great host towards the city and : 

■'Benares city prostrate lay 
Before these wild invading Ijands 
Rising their arms all begged 
And prayed : give him the daughter he demands.’ 

The marriage was duly accomplished, and the two kings became intimate 
friends. It appears thus, that the Nagas had as yet no direct aim at power, 
but wanted simply the alliance with other Royal powers. For, the same thing 
can be discerned from another incident, where the Naga king Campeyya 
intercedes in the Ahga-Magadha conflict, sets the Magadhan king over both 
the kingdoms, and receives from him a tribute in return of his services.’ ^ 

1. Asura India, pp. 38 jjf. 

2. J., in, pp. 16-17. 

3. Cf. “The Nilamaia Parana records the occupation of KaSmir by the Nagas ’ Asuar 
India, p. 92. 

4. Ihid., pp. 76 ff. 

,5. J.,VI,pp. 257#. 

6. J., I, p. 472 ; n, p. Ill ; III, pp. 87-8 ; IV, pp. 464#; VI, p. 164-0. 750 

7. J., VI, p. 160. 

8. J., IV, p. 401— GO, 244-7; VI, pp. 173-4 GG. 767-71, 269-00. 1164-70 Of. Asura 
India, pp. 20-1. 

9. J., VI,p. 182. 

10. J., I, p. 472 ; IT, p. 283 ;1V, p. 162 , 

11. .1., VI, pp. 165-6-GG, 753-9. 

12. J., TV, pp. 454-5. 
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We cannot however say with certainty as to whether we are to read here 
the rise of the ^i^unagas— the so-called ‘first historical dynasty of Magadha, 
as there is a division of opinion among scholars regarding the origin of the 
6i^unagas. ’ It is not our business here to enter into the merits of the con- 
troversy. But what is of immediate importance for our present purpose is 
to recognise the fact that the JdtaJcas do preserve a record, though a dim one, 
of the period when Kasi’s power was fast declining and the Nagas were beginn- 
ing to establish their influence on the Magadhan politics. This influence, it is 
possible, and oven probable, might have later on terminated in the final occu- 
pation of Magadha by the Sisunagas. These findings, if proved correct, would 
seem to favour the view that makes the ^i^unagas as coming after Biiiibisara, 
who was, according to that view, a scion of the Haryankakula.^ But the 
problem still remains unsolved. 

THE FALL OF KASi AND THE RISE OF KOSALA 

We may now revert to the Kasi-Kosala relations and reach the logical, 
and also the Chronological, finale. Several successful invasions of Kasi by 
the Kosalan monarchs are recorded. Thus two unnamed Kosala kings are 
said to have invaded and successfully captured the kingdom of Benares.^ 
The Ghata Jdtaka* again informs us that, earred by the banished minister of 
Kasi, the Kosala king Vahka seized the kingdom of Benares and took king 
Gha^ia prisoner. He was however set free. The combined evidence of the 
Mahdnlam^ and the Ekardja Jdtakas^ shows that the Kosalan king Dabba- 
sena captured the ruler of Benares, Mahasilava, while he was seated in the midst 
of his ministers, and subjected him to severe physical tortures as a punishment. 
Here also the Benares king, who is represented as a very pious and religious 
king with no desire of kingly power, is said to have regained his kingdom. 
In all these instances, as rightly judged by Dr. Sen,*^ we can mark ‘a spirit 
of propagandism which deliberately seeks to protect the sanctity of specially 
favoured country like Kasi, w'here the Master turned the Wheel of Law, even 
though the forces of history have already begun to operate in a reverse direction 
by proclaiming its political downfall.’ Other Kosala kings who can perhaps- 
be located during this period may be mentioned here : Mallika, who was ‘rough 
to the rough and mild with mildness swayed’, mastered the good with good- 
ness and paid the bad with badness, was an eqTial with the Kasi king Branma- 
datta ;® Sabbamitta is said to have abolished wine-drinking from his king- 

1. Jayaswal, J. B. 0. R. S., I, pp. 67 jjf ; J. A. S. B., 1913, accepts the Pauranic accounts 
nxaking the rise of the Si^unagas prior to Bimhisara. His view is challenged by others who 
relying n^ainly on the Ceylonese accounts, take the Si^unagas as conning later than Bimbisara, 
Bhandarkar, C. L., 1918, pp. 67 ff; Pradhan, ChroTwlogy of Ancient India, pp. 211 ff Ray. 
ohaudhury, P. H. A. /., pp. 81-2. 

2. Ibid. Haryanka was a king of Ahga : See A.B.O.R.I. xix, p. 82. 

3. J., I, pp. 409-10 ; V, p. 430. 

4. J., m, p. 168-GG. 29-30. 

5. J., I, pp. 263 jy. 

6. J., Ill, pp. 13-4-G. 10. 

7. op. cil., p. 9. 

8. J., II, pp. 1. 
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dom and Elakamara^ who is probably identical with Aviinaraka of Bhasa, 
the dramatist^, is reported to have been brought up by a goatherd and after- 
wards married Kurahgavl, the Princess of Benares. The final conquest of 
Kasi, however, was, probably, the work of Karnsa as the epithet ‘Bdm^sig- 
gaho\ i.e., conqueror of Benares, is a standing addition to his name.'* “Tho 
interval of time between Karhsa’s conquest of Kasi and the rise of Buddhism 
could not have been very long because the memory of Kasi as an independent 
kingdom was still fresh in the minds of the people in Buddha’s time and even 
later, when the Anguttara Nikdya was composed.”® And by the time of 
Mahakosala, in the sixth century B.C., Kasi formed an integral part of the 
Kosalan monarch}.® We have thus reached a stage which is chronologically 
the last in our Jdtakas. The next age with its settled order, so transparently 
reflected in the early Buddhist literature, is dominated spiritually by Gotama 
Buddha and Mahavira and politically by Mahakosala and Pasenadi of Kosala, 
Bimbisara and Ajatasattu of Magadha, Udayana of Kosarhbi and Capda- 
pajjota of Ujjepi. As regards this age, we may note finally, much valuable 
light is thrown by the Introductory episodes of our Jdtakas which, though 
compiled much later, embody earlier tradition and have been ably analysed 
by B. C. Sen. 7 

ASSAKA AND KALINGA 

Of the conflicts between neighbouring kingdoms, which were the predomi- 
nent feature of this Mahajanapada Period, those of Kasi and Kosala and 
Anga and Magadha have been already noticed. We have now finally to 
notice the relations between the Southern states of Assaka and Kalihga as 
recorded in the Cullakdlinga Jdtaka.^ 

The gdthds of this interesting Jdlaka contain a bardic narration of the feud 
between those two prominent states in the South — once the vassal kings of 
Dapd^ka. The Assaka king named in this Jdtaka is Aruna,® while no name 
of the Kalihga king is unfortunately mentioned. The Assaka king had his 
capital at Potali and the king of Kalihga ruled at Dantapura. The war was 
an aggressive one ‘inflicted on the king of Assaka by the Kalihga king who 
sufEered from the mania for war and love of conquests over the whole of India.’ 
It was fought on the frontiers of the two kingdoms [Ubhinnam rajjunam an- 
tare) The Kalihga king had come with a large army {satnpannbalavdhano, 
mahati-sendya) but the valuable direction of Nandisenq,’° the Assaka coin- 


1. J., V, pp. ISjf/.-G. 59. 

2. J., V, pp. 428-30. 

3. Cf. A. Venkatasubbiali, 1. A., 1931, i»p. 113-5.. 

4. J., II, p. 403-G. 95 ; V, p. 112-G, 2 ; Rhys Davids, BvddhM India, p. 25 ; Raychaud- 
bury, P. H. A. /., p. 110. 

5. Ibid. See also Rhys Davids, op. cil., pp. 24-5 ; C. H. /., I, p. 180. 

6. Ibid. 

7. op-cit. pp. 21 ff. 

8. J., Ill, pp. 3-8 — GG. 1-4. 

9. J., Ill, p. 3 — G. 1: — '"Vivaralha itndaani nagararh pavieanlu, Arunarijasaa eihena 
stuatthena surakkhiiam Nandisenena.” 

10. Ibid. 
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mander- in-chief, succeeded in gaining victory for liis master and drove away 
the enemy from the battlefield. Peace was ultimately restored between the 
two kings, which probably lasted until the reign of Kharavola who, in the 1st 
century B, C., according to some scholars, seems to have marched upon Assaka 
in his victorious career.’ 

The very facts, if they are truly embodied, that Potali and Dantapura are 
mentioned as the capitals of the Assaka and Kalihga kingdoms respectively, 
would seem to bo enough to regard this episode of Assaka-Kalinga war as much 
earlier than the time of the Nanda kings,^ but later than that of Manoja who 
had subdued Assaka as we have alread seen^. 

Out task has now practically ended. In final, we should note down other 
kingdoms mentioned in the Jdtakas which must have flourished together dur- 
ing this period, but for which we have no historical matter in the Jdtakas them- 
selves. Vamsa, with its capital Kosariibi ruled over by Kosaihbika kings,* 
of whom Udena — the contemporary of the Buddha — is once® mentioned ; 
Dasanna, in the Madhyade^a or Cental India Sindha famous for its horses; '^ 
Sovira, with Roruva as its capital and Surattha Janajpada ; ® Avanti 
with its capital Ujjeni;’° Mahimsaka on the Kanpapenna,’ ’ Seriva and Andha 
separated by the river Telavaha, ' ^ and Damilarattha with its seaport town 
Kavirapattana.’ ® 

Thus in the preceding pages, let us say in conclusion, we have tried to 
link up the stray and detached and loose data of political history into a kind 
of continuity which is or should be the essence of all historical narratives. 
Our findings are bound to be dubious in character. Our sole resort has 
been the Jdtaka stories from out of which we had to sift and separate 
historical ingredients from legendary and purely imaginary chali. Recourse 
had to be taken to other literary sources to supplement the knowledge thus 
acquired. Unfortunately no archaeological or epigraphical records survive 
which, with their definite and certain character, can help us in our way 
through that dreary, labyrinth-like past from across which we have 
presently had a flittering experience. We must await light from further 
research. 


1, See Barua, Old Brdhmi Inscriptions, p. 176. 

2. The Hathigumpha Inscription of Kharavela informs us that the capital of Kaliiiga 
before the advent of king Nanda of Aiiga-Magadha was Pithu4aga. See Barua, op cil., 21. 

L liis no doubt ingenuous analysis of the facts embodied in the 

jatofco, has tried to apply them to those mentioned in Kharavela’s Inscription, equating Ka- 
Imga with KMra vela and seeing in the Jdtaka story only a later replica of the incidents 
of the hf e-story of Kharavela. He regards the name of Aruna as a lator addition and the verse 
iteelf as a later manipulation. Barua, op cit., pp. 213-5. Tho evidence is not, however, conclu- 
sive and the similarities of incidents may as well be accidental only 

4. J., IV. pp. 28 ; 66 ; 

5. J., Ill, p. 385 ; 

6. J., Ill p. 338-G. 39 ; VI. p. 238-G. 1065. 

I'. J.’lIH p. 470 PP- 20L 265. 


9. J., Ill, p. 463. 

T ^ Candapajjota being earlier than tho 

I. H. Q., VI, pp. 686-9. 

11. J., V, p. 337 ; I, p. 356 ; 

12. J., I, p. 111. 

13. J., IV, p. 238. 


Buddha, see Jyotirmoy SeD> 
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(In the following list have boon included the Kasi kings who are not 
discussed in the foregoing chapter, since they have no liistorical character. 
Similarly the Brahmadattas have also been left out. The object in giving this 
list is to note down the names of kings and princes which may help, in future, 
in historical research.) 


Name. 

Reference. 

Remarks, 

Arindama 

V, 247-61 

A Magadha Prince — educated at 
Takkasila — occupied the va- 
cant throne of Benares — his 
son was Dighavu. 

Asadisa 

II, 87. 


Adasamukha 

11, 307#. 

Son of Janasandha. 

Uggasena 

IV, 458. 


Ekaraja 

VI, 131#. 

Son of Vasavatti — capital city 
Benares known as Pupphavati- 
had a priest named Khan- 
dhahala. 

Kandari 

V, 437 

Very handsome — his wife Kin- 
nara intrigeud with a crippled 
man — King disgusted-episode 
sculptured at Barhut. 

Kiki 

VI, 481 

Cy. Majjhima Nokdya II ; Pra- 
dhan, Chronology of Ancient 
India, p. 215. 

Gha^a 

III, 168. 


Janaka 

Ill, 341 

Had a wise preacher named 
Senaka. 

Janasandha 

II, 299 ; IV, 176 

Also known as Dasararha-Father 
of Adasamukha who succeed- 
ed him. 

Juhna 

IV, 96-7 

Son of Brahmadatta — studied 
at Takkasila. 

Tamba 

III, 187# 

His wife was Sussongli, a woman 
of exceeding beauty^ — She was 
abducted by the king of the 
Naga Island of Seruma who 
used to come to Benares to 
play dice with Taxhba — She 
was returned. 
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Name. 

Reference. 

Remarks. 

Dalhadhamma 

Ill, 386 Jf. 


Dhananjaya 

Ill, 97#. 


Dahmmapala 

Ill, 178 

Son of Mahapatapa, the cruel. 

Padanjali 

II, 264 

Son of a Brahmadatta— -a 
‘lazy loafer’ — prevented from 
ascending to the throne. 

Pavariya 

V, 443-4 

Contemporary with Baka, king 
of Benares — Cf. Pavarika- 
arnbavana near Nalanda. 

Piliyakkha 

VI. 75 Jf. 

Went on a hunting excursion on 


the banks of the Migasammata, 
fatally wounded a young boy 
Sama, son of a hunter. 


Baka 

V, 440 

Contemporary with Pavariya. 

Bahuputtaka 

IV, 424 Jf. 

Built a lake Khema named after 
his queen. 

Bhojanasuddhi 

II, 319#. 

Dainty in eating. 

Madhava 

m, 337# 

A Magadha. 

Mahapatapa 

III, 178 

Had his son, Dhammapala, 
seven years old, executed for 
a slight offence on the part 
of his mother Canda. 

Mahapihgala 

III, 240.#. 

Wicked and unjust-oppressed 
his people. 

Yasapa^i 

II, 186# 

His purohita was Dhammadd- 
dhaja and commander-in-chief 
was Kalaka — Kalaka used to 
take bribes — ^Dhammaddhaja 
appointed to judgeship in- 
stead — 'Kalaka jealous — killed 
by angry people. 

Yava 

in, 215# 

Son of a Brahmadatta — hatl to 
guard himself against the 
attacks of his young son who 
grew impatient for the throne. 

Vagavatti 

VI, 131 

Ruled at Pupphavati, another 
name of Benares — his son was 
Ekaraja. 
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Name. 

Reference. 

Remarks. 

Sabbadatta 

IV, 119 

Ruled at Ramma, another name 
of Benares — had two sons 
Yuvanjaya and Yudhitthila 

Saiiiyania or Seyya 

V, 351 

Queen Khomii. 

Samara] a 

11, 98#. 


Suslma 

11, 46# 


Senaka 

III, 275 

Had friendly relations with the 
Nagas. 



SECTION 11 

ADMINISTRATIVE ORGANISATION 



Introduction 


I N the preceding section we traversed the whole difiicult field of Political His- 
tory, i.e., the story of some of the kings and their kingdoms, as viewed from 
the Jdtakas : from across the dim past we slowly, but steadily, emerged into 
the clear and easy path of our journey. Until at last, when we arrived at the 
MaJiajampada Period (800-600 B. C. and after) we felt that our guide — the 
Jdtakas — were growing more and more informative. It is this period, as we 
have pointed out before, which should claim the right of reflecting the political , 
economical, social and religious conditions of the country. Thus now if we 
leave the political history as it was and pass on to a deeper study of the admi- 
nistration of the country, we should for the most part keep our eyes to this 
period, viz., the period just preceding the advent of the Buddha and, to a cer- 
tain degree, contemporaneous with, and subsequent to him. In fact wo should 
regard the period as circling round the luminous figure of the Buddha — two 
or three centuries before and two or three centuries after him. 

The material for such a study, wc mean of the Administrative Machinery, 
furnished by the Jdtakas, though meagre in quantity is none-the-less very 
valuable in quality. The Jdtakas, as we know, are not administrative manuals 
which can supply us with a full connected and systematic account of the vari- 
ous aspects of administration of the time like the Arthamstra or the Dhartm 
Sutras. Naturally therefore we shall be dismayed if we hoped to visualise a 
comprehensive picture of the administrative machinery with all its intricacies, 
either in practice or in theory. But what we may justifiably expect and de- 
light in expecting is this. The stories, as they flow on, give us details here and 
there, quite in an off-hand manner, thus very simply reflecting the normal 
life of the day — life true and sincere. It is of course needless to state that with 
such great and powerful kingdoms as Kasi and Kosala must have existed a 
machinery of administrating the large kingdoms divided into villages and 
towns and cities : various activities of the state must have engaged a host of 
officers of whom only a few find the opportunity of appearing before us. Our 
attempt in the following pages will be to arrange this scrappy and isolated 
information in a systematic order, keeping our outlook broad so as to supple- 
ment the information whenever necessary from other sources. 



CHAPTEiR 1 

POLITICAL ATMOSPHERE 

I NDIA DURING the Mahajanapada period presents a number of well-formed 
independent states, normally at peace but occasionally at war with one 
another. Each kingdom was divided into villages, towns and capital cities 
{gdma, nigama, rdjadhdnl). At the head of each state was the king who 
resided at the metropolis {rdjadhdnl). He was the acknowledged head of 
the state, who watched and warded his kingdom from the seat of his 
government. 

Ordinarily each state enjoyed peaceful independence. But very often 
this peace was disturbed by aggressive monarchs like Manoja, who aspired 
to universal sovereignty {cakhavattirajjam).^ These aggressions, however, 
it should be noted, did not afiect the deeper strata of the invaded kingdom but 
only gave an ephemeral disturbance over the surface particularly to the metro- 
polis which was de facto entrance to victory over a kingdom. 

The kings of those days often aspired to universal conquest {Cdturanta, 
Ekardja),^ as we have already seen. They were never satisfied with victories.® 
But what their conquests meant to the general mass of the people is clearly 
shown by their remaining as unaffected as ever. Invasions and retreats or in 
some cases occupations of the throne were no doubt going on between indivi- 
dual kingdoms. No well-directed imperial policy as we are accustomed to 
see in Medieval times is to be seen in those days. Even in cases where sub- 
ordination was present, as for instance under Manoja and Dapglaki, no perma- 
nent subordination was possible. As a matter of fact the defeated king was 
never pulled down from his throne but he was allowed to enjoy it if only he, 
as a vassal, could accept the overlordship of the victorious power. A charac- 
teristic instance is provided by the Sonananda Jdtaka.* A Kosala king is 
invaded by a Kasi monarch. A proposal is made by the minister of the latter 
king to the former — “Great king, be not dismayed. There is no danger threa- 
tening your kingdom ; it shall still be yours. Only submit to King Manoja.” 

1. The term cakkavatti undoubtedly implied, as Jayaswal thinks, the idea of territorial 
sovereignty extending upto the natural frontiers— /.H.Q.. I, p. 672. 

2. The idea of “sole monarchy” — Ekardja: Cdturanta — known as early as the JRgvedat 
viii, 37, 3 and the Aitareya Brahmana, viii, 16, {Prthivyai Satnudraparyantaya Ekar&p) and 
exhorted by Kautilya. Arthaidstra IX, 1, is also known to the Jatakae, IV, p. 309-G 80 ; 310 
G. 86, p. 476-G. 1670. For the meaning of the term “.ffjfcaroi” see Vedic Index, I, p. 119 S 
Jayaswal, Htndu Polity, ch. xxxvii; its criticism I. H. Q., I, pp. 570 ff; Dikshitar. Hindu 
Administrative Institutions, pp. 79-80 and note. The Hdthiguthpha Inscription of Kharavela 
mentions this idea of “Ekardf” Line I. 

?• Gf- “Bdjd ca pathivirh sabbath sasamuddath sapabbatatit ajjhavdsa vijinitva ananlarat» 
anocitam parath samuddath pattheti unatcl hi na purati"—S. V, p, 450-G. 340. 

I P' ** bhdyi mahdrdja n’atthi te paripantho, tava rajjam tav'eva bhavissatu 

kcvalam Manojaranm vasavatfi hohi" ; cf. also J., VI, p. 39l-“mahdrdja tava yuddh^na hiccarh 
nattfii kevatam amhakam santako hohi tava rajjam taveva bhaviseati.'* 
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The proposal is readily accepted and thus the Kasi monarch passes on with a 
delightful pride that he has brought his rival under his submission. Thus 
overlordship and vassalage arose. There is still another interesting aspect in 
this connection to be gathered from the same Jdtaka. It gives us an idea of 
how the aspiring monarch carried on his conquests. Of course the resources 
of a single kingdom, however great, could hardly be considered sufficient for 
carrying on military operations on such a largo scale.’ The general practice 
was that the victorious army was re-inforced by the forces of the defeated king 
and then was able to attack another front more powerfully. When this also 
was defeated, its soldiers were forced to join the invading army. In this way 
the march continued.^ However all this may be, it is apparent that the 
idea of Permanent Annexations is quite foreign to the Jdtakas. “The establish- 
ment of suzerainty was only a formal affair,^” 

Frequent struggles between neighbouring states wo have already noticed. 
Political developments in one kingdom were naturally keenly watched by its 
neighbour. Every opportunity was taken advantage of. If only a king was 
weak — as was Mahdsllava* — or in some natural or temporary disadvantage,® 
his neighbour was at once at the gates of the capital. Numerous references 
show that the dismissed servant — usually the minister — of one state was warmly 
received by the rival neighbour. These persons very often, as is natural, 
“proved to bo a source of incalculable mischief and injury to the kingdoms 
which they had once served.”® Various other diplomatic tactics were in 
force. Secret agencies {upanikkhittapurisd) wore posted in distant countries 
to watch and report the military preparations there carried on or even the 
hostile intentions confided by a foreign prince to his most trusted minister. 
A graphic picture of this is furnished by the Mahdummagga Jdtaka,'^ where 
we hear the report sent by a secret agent to his Master at Mithila from the 
capital of King Saihkhapala. It was generally on the basis of such reports 
that the enemy planned his attack with care and dexterity. It was in this way, 
for instance, that when a king of Karhpilla invaded Mithila, his agent secretly 
entered the city by its postern gate, inspite of all vigilant manouvering of the 
Videha Minister and successfully carried all sorts of useful news to their Master 
outside.® 

There also existed, we should note, peaceful relations between kings, 
near or far, when they were tied by dynastic or matrimonial connections. 


1. Sen, op. cit., p. 47. . 

2. See also J. VI, p. 392; c/- A rlhasdstra, xHi, 4, whore Kautilya lays down 

Bteps leading to world power ; Sea N. N-Liw, Inter-State Bdationa %n Ancteat Inita, pp. 31 Jf. 

3. Dikshitar, Mauryan Polity, p. 72. 

4. As for instance J., I, p. 262. 

6. J., pp. II, pp. 87 ff. 

6. J., Ill, pp. 13-6, 153 , Sen, op. ciC, p. 50. .... 

7. J., IV, pp. 390-3. '^Taid E kabal tratths Samkhapdla name rdjd avudham sajja^h 
senath eamkaddati, lassa santike upanikkhiltapuriso p^a aamnath 

idath nama hiriasati na jdndmi, peaetva aayam tatvato jdnathd h... *ac%kkhilaboayu 
euniaaimi*." etc, 

8. Ibid. pp. 399-400. 
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‘■'Matrimony was an elective bond of alliance between different ruling families. 
Those alliances were not always free from political considerations.’” Thus 
the AsihJekham and the Mudupdni Jdtahas^ present before us a king who 
thinks that it would be much more useful if he can enter into matrimonial 
alliances with two royal houses through the marriages of his daughter and 
nephew. Of such alliances we have already taken notice in the course of our 
tracing the history of those times. 

Moreover, there arose other chances also of the intimate relations bet- 
ween kings. Their friendship might originate even in their youthful days 
while studying together under the same teacher at Takkasilii' — the famous 
resort of Princes in those times. ^ At times, even tliough the two had never 
known eacli other personally, a friendly feeling might grow up between them.'’ 
“A common religious career might draw two or more kings together but such 
unions could possibly have no political significance in as much as thes(i gene- 
rally happened after they had ceased to take any interest in the affairs of the 
world. 

We thus SCO that the political atmosphere, or the foreign affairs, whether 
in peace or in war, did not generally affect the peaceful and routine-like day-to 
day administration of different states. It was carried on as usual.® 

1. iScii, op. cit., p. 51. 

2. J., i, p. 45(5 ; “mayham bhhgineyyo .sabhathapi yai’a etati/<a afu'i.ain rajddhilaraninnetvd 
abluaekani katvd dhilaram annassa rahiio dassdmV evani no tldlakd bahu b/iavinmiiti'" J., II, p. 
324 — “mayham bhdgiiityyassa aiihanfa dhilaram dnaidma tnayhadi dkUaraon pi ahil.a.fmin rnja.- 
kule dassdma;." etc. 

3. J. IV, p. 3151. 

4. J., Ill, p. 364 “Te duepi rnjdno adillhasahaydiHt hutvd aniiamaiii'ia.m. Ihiravi.f.idiid 
ahesiim". 

5. Sen, op. cit., p. 53. 

6. Notices of Foreigners like Mogasthonos and Yuan Chwang al.so say the same tiling. 
See Megasthenos, I ; S. Visvanatha, I nteniationcd Law in Ancient India, pp. 1(5-9. 
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GENERAL PRINCIPLES ABOUT KINGSHIP 


ORIGIN OF 
KINGSHIP : 
STATE OP 
ANARCHY 


the four principal theories or conceptions about the origin of king- 
ship,tnz., Divine origin, origin in war, the theory of contract and 
the theory of elective kingship,’ the last seems to have been 
more, in fact the only one, familiar to the Jdtakas. In 
common with the united Hindu tradition — whether Brah- 
maija, Buddhist or Jaina— , the Jdtakas, as of course reflecting 
the general Buddhist thought, envisage a state of anarchy 
in the pre-State epoch when there was all disorder, the stronger devouring 
the weaker. This is characteristically exemplified in an anecdote contained 
in the Mahdsutasoma Jdtuka^ which relates how the larger fish (moJidmaccha) 
used to devour the smaller ones. This story inter alia brings before us the 
papular notion of the anarchical state known as the Mdtsya Nydya,^ which in 
some respects corresponds to the Darwinian “Struggle for existence”, the 
Spencerian “Survival of the Fittest”, the Marxian “Class Struggle”, the Gobin- 
neau Cumplowiez’s “race-struggle”, and is based on the avowed principle of 
“Might is Right”. The Uluka Jdtaka,^ which is in more than one aspects a 
veritable embodiment of Constitutional procedure, preserves for us the then 
prevailing popular notion about the ‘Election of the King’ in the dawn of 
History {patJiama Kappa). “Once upon a time,” says the Jdtaka, “the people 
who lived in the first Cycle of the world gathered together, and took for their 
king a certain man, handsome, auspicious, commanding, altogether perfect.”® 
This of course refers us to the fuller version of the famous discourse on Creation 
of Kingship contained in the Ajjanna Sultanta of the DigJta Nikdya.^ 
There the elected king is called Mahdsammata or ‘chosen by general consent 


1. Soo Jayaswal, Hindu PuUty, II, pp. 3-13; U. Ghoshal, A History of Hindu Political 
theories; D. R. Bhandarkar, C. L. 1918, pp. 114-39; Beni Prasad, The Theory of Government 
in Ancient India : Ajit Kumar Sen, Studies in Hindu Political thought ; B. K. Sarkar, Positive 
Background of Hindu Sociology, 1921, 1926; K. V. Rangaswami Aiyangar, Ancient Indian 
Economic Thought : also Balkrishna, The Evolution of the State, in I. H. Q., HI, pp. 315-35. 

2. J, , V, pp. 462-4. 

3. Cf. for fuller treatment of the same, Dikshitar. Hindu Administrative Institutions, 
pp. 19-24. 

4. J., II, pp. 352-3. 

5. Ibid, p. 352. “-lO'ie pathamakappika sannipatitva ekarh abhirupam, sobhaggappeUtam, 
ih&sampannam sabbakdra-parlpunnam purisath gahetva rajanath karimsu.” 

6. III. p. 92-3 ; Dialogues of the Buddha, III, pp. 88-9 Cf. Mahavastu (Senart’s. edition), 
I, pp. 347-8 ; The story in its elaborate form has travelled to Ceylon, Burma and Tibet : See 
Hardy, Manual of Buddhism, p. 68 j Burmese Daniathat, tr. Richardson, p. 7 ; Rockhill, Life 
of the Buddha, pp. 1-9, referred to by Bhandarkar 0. L. 1918, p. 122 n; Beni Praaad, The Stat^ 
\H Ancient India, p. 118 ii. 
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(the Great Elect) who is known to the J dtakas. ’ Thus the human and at the 
same time elective origin of kingship is remembered by the J dtakas. But as 
regards the conditions of contract (social and governmental) formed in this 
connection, so fully described in the above Suttanta and other works, nothing 
is said.* However the basic principle of protection underlying the contract 
can indeed be gleaned through the isolated utterances in the J dtakas, as will 
be seen.® 

A king was absolutely necessary. He was an essential factor for the 
well-being of the people. This was not only a theory but in actual feelings 
of the people of those times. As we shall see later on, the throne could on no 
account go vacant for a long time. Immediate steps were taken to raise a 
new king on the vacant throne. Well might the utterances of the people in 
the Mahdjanaka Jdtaka* that ‘the kingdom cannot be preserved without a 
king’ echo the real feelings of the time. “A man needs king and warriors 
for protection” says a gdthd in the Mahdukkusa Jdtaka.^ A condition of 
kinglessness (or more accurately statelessness) ardjatd was always viewed with 
horror.® The idea was so rampant in the minds of the people that not only 
human beings but “every species of animals — all bipeds and quadrupeds” were 
thought to have their own kings.'' 

The ten kingly duties {Dasardjadhamme) so often® referred to and enume- 
rated fully in a gdtJid of the Nandiyamiga Jdtaka^ have become a stock-phrase 
in the J dtakas. They are ; 

“Ddnam Silam Pariccdgam Ajjavam Maddavam Tajpam 
Akkodham Avihimsd ca khanti ca AvirodJianam'' 

“Alms, morals, charity, justice and penitence,” 

Peace, mildness, mercy, meekness, patience.” 

1. J., II,p. 311 ; III, p. 454. 

2. CJ. K. V. Rangaswami Aiyangar, Ancient Indian Economic Thought, pp. 46-50 ; aee 
Ghoshal, Hindu Political Theories, pp. 137, 273-278, where several attempts at establishing an 
analogy between the Hindu and the Western theories on this point are criticised ; counter- 
criticism by Benoy Kumar Sarkar, I. H. Q., I, pp. 743-5 foot-note, and a reply and a counter- 
reply : Ibid., II, p. 423 ; pp. 195-7- ; 643-4. 

3. See for references to this point in other literature, Samaddar, J. B. 0. B. S., VI, pp. 
487-490. 

4. J., VI, p. 39. “arajakam ndma rattham pdletuth na sakkd” Cf. “appatissavdso nama 
na vattati", .1. II, p. 352. This was aiso the reason why we see people a.s8embling together at 
the palace door and taking the king to ask for not having any issue. J., V, 279 ; IV, 317. 

5. J., IV, p. 296-G. 59 '"Rdjavatd Surdvald ca attiw sathpanna sakkhiso bhavanti h'ete.” 
Cf. “As a matter of fact ancient Indian Economics starts with the fundamental assumption that 
the State is a necessity. If we separate the adventitious accretions made to this idea in later 
writings, by the substitution of ‘Monarch’ for the ‘State’ we shall find that from our earliest lite- 
rature down almost to the threshold of our own times there runs through the stream of Indian 
thought the repeated affirmation of the need of the State, the political community and group 
organisations.’ K. V. Rangaswami Aiyangar, Ancient Indian Economic Thought, p. 44. 

0. Cf. Manu, vii, 3 '"Ardjake hi loke'smin sarvato vidruie bhaydt,” and Rdmdyana, II, 
07,8,31 also the vivid description of the misery of anarchy in the Mahdbhdrata, Bdnti Par va, 
ch. 68 — J.A.O.S., XI, 2.55 ; XIII 135-6. Kautilya says “Protected by Danda the State pro- 
spers” Artha&dstra, I, 4 ; Ardjatd King (State) lessness has up to this day come down to mean 
“anarchy.” See discussion over this term. Dikshitar, op. dt., pp. 23 & note, 24. 

7. Monkeys, J., I, p. 282 ; Birds, J., II, 352 ; Pish, J. V, p. 462. 

8. J., I, p. 260 ; II, p. 118, III, p. 470 ; IV, p. 153. 

9. J., Ill, p. 274-G. 73; also J., V. p. 378-G.176, 
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Of course, Pick’ is right to a certain extent in saying that these duties do 
not give us a picture of the king, no idea of the essence of the kingly power, of 
the obligations and functions of the Rdjan, because ‘they are nothing else than 
prescriptions of the general Buddhistic morality applicable to all lay disciples. 
However, it must be remembered that this code of morality is not purely 
Buddhistic. For is not the above gdthd itself reminiscent of the old Upanisadic 
IdeaP or of that which is inculcated in the Bhagavadgitd in precisely the same 
words® and which runs throughout in Indian Literature?'* But these are 
ideals, no doubt. What about realities ? Yes, the Jdtahas also give us more 
practical and realistic precepts applicable to a king, which show a consideral)lo 
knowledge of, and acquaintance with, the machinery of administration as it 
then existed. As an instance we might cite the following remarkable gdthds 
from the Tesakiina Jdtaka^ which is, so to say, a compendium of maxims on 
Political Philosophy and which is sufficiently attractive to deserve moro than 
a passing reference : 

“First of all, should a king put away 
All falsehood and anger and scorn ; 

Let him do what a king has to do, 

Or else to his vow ])o forsworn .... 

When a prince in his rule groweth slack, 

Untrue to his name and liis fame, 

Should his wealth {blioga) all at once disappear. 

Of that prince it is counted as shame. . . . 

In a man energetic and bold {utthdnaviriye) we delight®. 

If from jealousy free.... 

To all, 0 great king, be a friend. 

So that all may thy safety insure .... 

For courage as virtue ho holds 
And in it goodness true espies. 

Be zealous to do what is right. 

Nor, however reviled, yield to sin, 

Be earnest in efforts for good. 

No sluggard can bliss ever wdn ” 

And again — 

“The matter, my friend, is set forth 

In a couple of maxims (padalcdni) quite plain — 

To keep whatever one has (laddhassa anuTahkhana) 


1. op. cit., pp. 100-1 ; 105. The same is the case with the five Kurudhammas which are 
only five general virtues (silwi). 

2. Ohandogya Upaniaad, 3,17,4 “Tapoddnamarjjavamahiriiedsatyauar.anayh." 

3. XVI, 1-2 “Ddnath Damasca yajnasca avadhydyarh tapa arjjavarh Ahimsd Salyamak- 
rodhaatydgah idntiapaUunam." 

4. Cf. MBH. V. 59 ; See Hopkins, J. A. 0. S., 1.3, p. IIG. 

5. J., V pp. 112 jOr.—GG. 3-47. 

6. Cf. Ariha&dslra, 1, 19 ; Anoka’s Edicts. R. E. VI, 

ll 
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And whatever one has not, to gain {aladdhassa ca yo Idhho). ’ 

Take as counsellers men that are wise 
Thy interests clearly to see {atthassa Jcovidcy 
Not given to riots and waste, 

From gambling and drunkenness frco.^ 

Such an one as can guard thee aright 
And thy treasure with all proper zeaP 
As a charioteer guides his car, 

Ho with skill steers the realm’s commonweal. 

Keep ever the folk (antajano) well in hand^ 

And duly take stock of thy feef {cittam).^ 

Ne’er trust to another a loan or deposit (nidhim ca i'mddnam.) 
But act for thyself. . . . 

What is done or undone to thy profit and loss [dyavyaya) 

It is well thou shouldst know. 

Ever blame the blameworthy, 

And favour on them that deserve it bestow. 

Thou thyself, 0 great king ! shouldst instruct 
Thy people in every good way 
Lest thy realm and thy substance 

Should fall to unrighteous officials (adhammikd yutd), a prey. 

See that nothing is done by thyself 
Or by others with overmuch speed. 

For the fool that so acts 

Without doubt will live to repent of the deed. 

To wrath (Kodha) one should never give way, 

For should it due bounds overflow. 

It will lead to the ruins of kings 
And the proudest of houses lay low.^ 

Be sure that thou never as king 
Thy people misled to their cost. 

Lest all men and women alike 
In an ocean of trouble be lost. ...” 


How wonderfully these stanzas echo the clear voice of Kautilya and other 
Hindu Political Philosophers, can very well be seen from a comparison of these 
with Ariha^dstra works.® Even the words and phrases italicised in the 


1 . Kautilya, Arthaiastra, I, 20, adds two more, viz., inoreasin" what is protected and dis- 

pensing the wealth thus increased on meritorious purposes. Cf. also Juna^adh Rock insorin- 
tion of Skandagupta, Fleet, <?. / No. 14 (455-6 A. D.) “ ' ^ 

2. Persons versed in the Arthaiastra or Politics. See Arthasastra, Xl'V. 1. 

3. Cf, S itkranitisara^ I, 11, 215-29. 

4. Cf. Ariha^dstraj 11, 8 ; VII, 5. 

5. Is it the inner apartment, the harem, which was to be guarded carefully acoordins to 

Kautilya ? j s> 


6. The text has cittarh, while the Commentary takes it as vittarh. 

1. Cf. Prayasah Kopavaiah rajanah prakrlikopaih hatdfi srvyante. Arthaidstra, Vlll 3 
r % specially Arthrikutra, I, 19. Other references oh the point may be pointed out • 

r., I, 280-G. 5b ; III, 441-2, O. 27-32 ; V, 99-100-G. 305-315 ; VI, 94-G. 95'; 375-0 G. ’ 
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above citations, remarkably agree with those employed in the ArtJiasdstra 
works with their technical significance. 

Evils that attend to the slothful king are very aptly described in the 
Gandatindu Jdtaka^ which reflects a bold philosophy of action and does not 
preach passivity as is generally attributed to Buddhism. “Appamddo amata- 
padam, pamddo maccuno padam’.^ “Zeal is the way to Eternal Bliss, but 
sloth leads to Death” — is the keystone, the essence, of this sturdy doctrine. 
A slothful king paves the way for the ruin of himself and his kingdom which 
falls a prey to robbers and spoilers. Whereas the man who arising betimes 
{kdlutthdyin) unwearied and orderly is, his oxen and kine thrive apace, and 
riches increasing are his. 

Says a gdthd of one Jdtaka : “Right should never be violated. ... If 
Right is destroyed, it destroys.”^ This Dhamma then was very comprehen- 
sive, embracing the whole bundle of laws that formed the basis of social, econo- 
mic and political order. To abide by these laws was the supreme duty of a 
king. These are no abstract principles of righteousness as the citations quoted 
above will show. The significant, practical and positive character of these 
will also be seen from the oftrepeated passages in the Jdtakas^ which mean 
by Dhamma the fulfilment and maintenance of the rights belonging to rela- 
tions, subjects, communities and officials and servants : “Dhammam cam 
maharaja mdtdpitusu . puttaddresu .... mittdmaccesu .... mtthe Jana- 
pade. . . . samanabrdhmane . . . . migapahhhisu.” 

Ideals and thoughts, whether political, social or economic, are at once the 
source and the reflex of actual conditions. This may not be wholly true. 
However the fact remains that noble and sublime kings like Asoka rose to be 
so from the Dhamma precepts and also created the actualities for later thoughts 
to grow upon. The reciprocal influence of man and environment must be 
recognised. 

The guiding motive which impelled a king to cling to this ideal was chiefly 
the common belief in Sagga {Svarga) or heaven as the Summum honum to be 
attained for leading a virtuous life on earth. Such is the oft-repeated precept 
for a king, as for instance given in the Sdma Jdtaka A 

‘^Dhammam cara Mahdrdja mdtdpitusu khaitiya 
IdJia dhammam caritvdna 
Raja saggam gamissati” 

Again, why was Asoka so earnest in his Dhamma ? In his scheme of values, 
ho considered the other world as of supreme consequence and as the objective 
of life {paratrikameva Mahd-phala mendti Devdnam piyo.)^ 

1 V, pp. 99-100 G. 305 ; 315 ; Cf. also J. Ill, Ul-G. 175-6- 

2. This is repeated in Dhamviapada, V. 21. 

3. J., Ill, p. 456-G. 45. 

4. J., V, p. 123— GG. 38-47 ; 223— GG. 114-23 ; VI, p. 94-GG. 401-10. 

5. VI, p. 94-GG. 401-10 ; also J., V, p. 123-GG. 38-47 ; 223-G. 123. 

Asoka, p. 75. Rock Edict XIII — Cf. B. E. X. where he plainly discloses 
whatever exertions King Piyadasi, beloved of the gods, puts forth are (all) with reference to 
the other world.” 
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With this gaiding motive in view the king was constantly advised to look 
after the happiness of every being. The parable enunciated by the monkey 
in the M(ihdka,]ji Jdtaka' before the king is significant in this connection. 
The last of the Gdthds is : — 

“The happiness of kingdom and of army and of steed 
And city must be dear to thee, if thou wouldst rule indeed.”^ 

— an ideal inculoatod even by Kautilya^ and so earnestly followed by A.4oka.'* 
The paternal conception so eloquently advocated by Kautilya and A4oka® is 
considered also in the Jdtakas as one of the basic principles of good 
government.® 

As a leader and protector of his subjects, the king was entrusted with 
responsibilities which were of a grave nature. His was the 
OPPRESSION support law and ordor in this world. But if he 

himself was unjust or wicked,” such was the idea, “how will 
law and order be supported?” In short, he was deemed personally responsible 
for all the sins and misfortunes of his subjects and even for seasonal 
vicissitudes."^ People follow the king. If the king is just, the people will 
be so ; if he is unjust, so will also be his followers as kine do after a bull ! This 
is the gist of the several illuminating gdthds oitiie Rdjovdda Jdtaka.^ “Yes, 
Your Excellency,” says the ascetic of the above Jdlaka, “in the time of unjust 
kings, oil, honey, molasses and the like as well as the wild roots and fruits, 
lose their sweetness and flavour, and not those only, but the whole realm 
becomes bad and flavourless.”® Everything is alright only when the kings 
are just. Even if there is no rainfall, it is king’s fault. All the people gather 
together before his palace and ask him to atone for his sins. He is asked 
to give alms, keep the holy day, make vows of virtue and to lie down for 
seven days in his chamber on a grass pallet as was used to be done by 
former monarchs. ' ° 

“For him no rain falls in the time of rain. 

But out of season pours and pours amain.”' ' 


1. J., Ill, pp. 370-375-GG. 84-89. 

2. Ibid. G. 89. 


a. Annasaetra, l, lO. 

Fa 7^’ promotion of the good of all (wva- 

II whore he refers to hie many 
mSr ^ ^ ^ ® lairds and aquatic 


and 

crea- 


T^-i IT. 1 ; IV, 3 ; Separate Kalinja Edicts. 

Uikshitar, Mauryan Polity, pji. 98-9. 


See Bhandark) 


6. J., in, p. 470. 

7. Cf. K. V. R., Aiyangar, op. cit., pp. 66, 145. 

8. J., Ill, p. Ill— G. 133-136. 

9. Ibid. p. 111. 

10. J., II, p. 368. 

11. J., II, p, 124— G. 84 ; CJ. also J. Ill; 458-G. 48; J., V, p, 193. 


Aioka, p. 36 ; 
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Under such an unjust king three kinds of fear overcome men, viz., fear of 
famine, fear of pestilence and fear of the sword.’ An oppressive rider is held 
responsible for all the miseries of mankind. An old man’s foot is pierced with 
a thorn— it is due to the king ; the poor anxious mother of two grown-up 
but unmarried daughters falls down from a tree and cries out in frantic anger : 

“Oh ! When will Brahmadatta die, 

For long as he shall reign 
Our daughters live unwedded 
And for husbands sigh in vain.” 

The ox of a ploughman is struck accidentally with his ploughshare, and for this 
again the king is to blame ; a milkman is kicked and upset by a vicious cow 
early in the morning — the king is at fault ; a mother-cow is sore at heart on 
seeing her dear dappled calf killed — for this the village boys curse the king ; 
even a frog does not spare him when it is beaten by the hungry crows. ^ 

Thus a monarch was regarded as the refuge and succour of the people. 
And in case of his turning evil, there was no end to the miseries of the people. 
There is thus a great amount of truth in what the people in the Gandatindu 
Jdtaka speak out oft and anon : — 

“By night to tliieves a prey are wo, 

To publicans by day, 

Lewd folks abound within the realm, 

When evil kings bear sway.”^ 

What such an oppressive rule led to, when people became desperate, we shall 
see later on. 


PRACTICAL 

POLICY. 


Having all these dangers in view, the king was constantly advised to 
be up and doing everything for the welfare of his subjects. 
Some of the practical aspects of these teachings we have 
already noticed in the long extracts given from the Tesakum 
Jdtaka.* A few others may here be noticed. The king was asked to mould 
his governmental policy according to the opinion of his subjects which 
counted a great deal, as we shall see. He must personally see things with his 
own eyes and give due regard to well-meaning suggestions of others.® And 
with this end in view perhaps we find the kings of the Jdtakas going out in 
disguise — to see for themselves and hear what his subjects do or 
talk about.® 


1., J., II, p. 124 — “Chdtakabhayam rogabhayarh salthabhayarh ti imini tint bhay&ni." 
also J., II, p. 368. 

2. J., V, pp. 101-107,— G.G. 316, 321, 325, 330, 335, 339. 

3. J., V, pp. 102-106, GG. 319, 324, 328, 333, 338. 

4. Supra pp. 81-2. 

6. J., V, p. 100-G. 315 

6. J., II, pp. 2, 427 ; IV, p. 370. 
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If the king wanted to rule safely and peacefully, he must have the 
FIVE FOLD Roodwill of the people at heart. To do this, he should put 
POWER. practice the four elements of popularity {catuhi sanga- 

hamtthuniy by which he could win the hearts of the people. 
Of all the five elements that go to constitute the strength of a king, that of 
wisdom (pafiTld) is considered to be the best, and the king is advised to 
attach the greatest importance to it which is the procurer of material 
interests {atthamvindati). The remaining four elements of power (balam) are 
hdhvbalam (power of limb — physical strength), hhogabalam (power of possess- 
ion — material strength), amaccabalam (power of counsel) and abhijaccabalam 
(power of high birth— aristocratic privileges.)^ 


II 

THE KING AS A MAN 


Up till now we had been considering the position of the king as seen 
through those general principles and concepts which, though mainly based on 
theoretical speculations, must have played a considerable part in forming and 
moulding the character of the king as a reality. Rules and duties and 
responsibilities that are enjoined on the king are here, as in other works on 
polity like the Arlhasdstra of Kautilya or the Dliarmasutms, based on actual 
conditions and go a long way in guiding the king in his administration.^ Be- 
fore actually taking up the administrative afEairs we try to see the character 
of the king as he reveals himself in the stories themselves. 

The birth of a prince was eagerly longed for by people of those times.'* 
BIRTH Their keen anxiety for the perpetuation of royal line, as they 

considered failure of heir to be a great misfortune, led them 
to instal a particular kind of halo about the figure of a prince. 


1. J., Ill, p. 470 ; IV, p. 170 ; V, p. 332 : cf saAgahaka, J. Ill, p. 262-GG. 53-4, IV, p 
IlO-G. 60 ; V, p 362. Childers names those four saAgahavatthm as largesse, affability, bene- 
ficient role and impartiality : Pali Dictinary, auv. voe. Such wore the efforts of A^oka, who 
spared not a moment from out of his zealous works of public welfare. So also did Kharavela 

f ;ain popularity by following these traditional methods, by constructing works of public uti- 
ity (Line 3), remitting taxes and duties (L. 7) and entertaining his subjects (L. 4). 
Hathigurhphd Inscription ; Barua, Brahnii Insciptiosns, p. 257. 

2. J., V, pp. 120-121, GG. 27-29. The same enumeration of the five elements of power 
with almost the same phrases, is given in the MBH. V, 37, 52-55 ; Cf. Hopkins, J.A.0.8. 
13, p. 152 note. 

3. What Hopkins says regarding the material of the Epic, may as well be applied to our 
/dtol:a material: “To what extent we may use in our investigation of the didactic sections con- 
tained in the Epic, is a question open to several answers. These portions are of course of late 
origin. Yet in a land so conservative as India we must concede that the gist of such dogmatic 
discourses had probably been for a long time the result of assumed and common custom, espe- 
cially when the formal law of the early period essentially corroborates it ; for law, as the Hindu 
is fond of saying, is based on custom ; and custom, by the same authority, is unchangeable 
family in class usage” J.A.O.S., 13, p. 70. 

4. See Hopkins’s learned remarks : ibid, p. 138 and note. 
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At the conception by the queen, proper rites wore performed 
/.TTTT {laddhagahhlwjparihdfo).'^ Whut ceremonies were gone throush 

LHIIjDiIOUD. ® 

on this occasion, wo are not told. Probably they included 
the ceremony known as “garbharahsana'’ or the protection of embryo in the 
womb, i.e., the prevention of miscarriage, which consisted mainly in reciting 
the particular hymns {garbhadrahanani) of the Alharvavcda^ .. .'Whan, after 
the expiry of the period of nearly ten months,^ the child was born, there was 
no limit to peoples’ joy and happiness''. In this happiness each dropped a 
kahdpana as the boy’s milk-money {khvramulam).^ That very day the 
happy father would order his chief general to find out how many young 
nobles had been born that day in the ministers’ houses [amaccakule). For, 
“a retinue must be prepared for my son”.® On the name-day {ndmagaha- 
TUidivasay the new-born babe was given a name. The Brahmanas who read 
the different marks of the babe {laklchanapdtJialcdnam hrahmandnam) were 
paid great honours. Inquiries were made of them whether there was any 
danger threatening him {antardyabhdvarh).^ From the moment of his birth, 
the prince was given away in charge of female nurses {dJidtd) of the palace 
who carefully tended and brought him up.® Special care was taken that 
the nurses were faultless.'® It was only occasionally that the queen herself 
would give her milk to the child. ’ ' Generally tlie child was sucked by the 
nurses. His childhood then passed away in merriment in company with his 
mates. They played and enjoyed in and out of the palace. Sometimes 
they strode off in the park to watch the elephants engaged in fight. ' ^ 
Nothing more is learnt alicut the activities of j'oung princes. Their life at 
the palace w'as of course gay and prosperous, and, oftener than not, indolent. 
There does seem much of reality in the following description of the life of 
the Princes and Princesses, even allowing some margin for the stress that 
must bo laid on the contrast that the king makes between the palace — and 
forest-life. 


1. J., II, p. 2 ; IV, p. 323 ; VI, p. 2. 

2. 0, 17 : 5, 1, 1 , Kdusika-Sulra, 98-2 ; Bloomfield, Tho Atharvaveda, in Qrundriss 
der Indo-Arischen Philologie und Allertumshunde, I, B, p. 71 ; Cf. Jolly, liecht und Sitte, in the 
above, p. 1.52. Of. Kautilya : “When tho quoon attains tho ago favourable for procreation, 
priests shall oflor to Indra and Brhaspati tho requisite oblations,” Artha§dstra I, 17. 

3. J., IV, p. 323 — Daaamdsaccayena" VI, p. 485-Gr. 1699. 

4. J., VI, p. 2 ^'Deva mayam yubbe andlha, iddni eandthd jdld sdmike no laddhi." 

5. J., IV., p. 323. 

6. Ibid. '^Mama putlassa parit'dro laddhufh vattati." C/. J., V, p. 210. 

7. Cf. Manu, II, 30, who lays down that the name-rito [admakarana) should be performed 
on tho 10th or 12th day after birth ; Jolly, op. & loc. cU. 

8. J., VI, p. 3. 

9. J., II, 328 ; III, p. 31 ; IV, p. 492 ; V, p. 298 , VI, p. 3 

10. The Mugapakkha Jdtaka, VI, p. 3, notices the faults and merits of nurses. “If a child 
drinks milk, sitting on the hip of a nurse who is too tall, its neck will become too long ; if it 
sits on the hip of one too short, its shoulder bone will be compressed ; if the nurse be too thin 
the baby’s thighs will ache: if too stout, tho babe will become bow-logged ; the body of a very 
dark nurse is too cold, of one very white is too hot ; the children who drink the milk of a nurse 
with hanging breasts have the ends of their noses flattened some nurses have their milk sour, 
others have it bitter.” Cf. also, J., VI, p. 488. All this shows at least some scientific know- 
ledge, no doubt. 

11. J., VI, p. 5. 

12. J., V, p. 183. 
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“Fine rice has been their food and well-cooked viands hitherto ; 

If they must feed on wild-tree fruit, what will the children do ! 

From silver dishes well-adorned or golden hitherto ; 

They ate : but with bare leaves instead, what will the children do ? 

Benares cloth has been their dress, or linen hitherto ; 

If they must dress in grass or bark, what will the children do ? 

In carriages or palanquins they’ve riddden hitherto ; 

When they must run about on foot, what ? 

In gabled chambers they would sleep safe-bolted hitherto ; 

Beneath the roots of trees to lie, what ? 

On cushions, rugs or broiderod bods they rested hitherto : 

Reclining on a bod of grass, what ? 

They have been sprinkled wich sweet scents and perfumes hitherto ; 

When covered all with dust and dirt, what ? 

When peacock’s feathers, yak’s tail fans have fanned them hitherto ; 

Bitten by insects and flies, what ?”’ 

The prince was respected, very often petted by the people. They would not 
let him do any manual work even if he wished to do because he was a 
“prince”. His life thus tended to be easy-going upto the 16th year, which was 
considered to be the age of discretion when generally he had to leave home and 
go abroad for purposes of higher education and training under “world-renown- 
ed teachers”.^ It is conceivable that the young prince up to this time had 
been instructed in his father’s house in the elementary sciences (the three Rs)’ 
and physical exercise, and it was only for higher studies both in arts and 
sciences that be went abroad. It is Takkasila which is invariably mention- 
ed as the place whore these young princes go for their higher studies. Takka- 
aila had a long-standing fame as the seat and centre of Indian culture which 
exercised a kind of intellectual suzerainty over the wide world of letters in India. 
And there is nothing to bo mistrusted in the words of the Jdtakas which speak 
of this custom of sending princes to so far away a place as Takkasila, as Fick 
seems to feel.® 

This custom of sending princes to far-away places for their higher educa- 
tion seems to have been prevalent in many a State of those days. Court-life 
at home was necessarily felt baneful for the growing prince. All sorts of lux- 
uries, pleasures and comforts only made a prince’s life easygoing and practi- 
cally, as we might see even to-day, useless for heavy responsibilities that at- 

1 . J., VI, p. 510-GG. 1883-1890. For luxurious outer appearance of princc.s, see J., VI. 
pp. 144-5 GG. 647-54 ; 217-8 GG. 931-44, 48r)-0 ; of prince.sses, -f., VI, p. 590 GG. 2443-2451 ; 
of course, we must give greater latitude to these apparently pootioai fancies and exagger- 
ation. 

2. J., IV, p. 169. 

3. J., I, pp. 259, 262, 273 ; II, pp. 2, 87, 277, 319, 323, 400 ; nl, pp. 122, 158, 168, 415 ; 
IV, 315; V, pp 161, 210. 

4. According to Kauplya, A rthaiantra, I, 5, the prince had to loam alphabet (lipi) and 
mathematics {samkhyana) after the 3rd year. After the 11th ho had to study the triple vedat 
dnvlksiki (philosophy) and vdrla (economics) and dnndanlti (politics). When these wore com- 
pleted, it is not expressly said. See Dikshitar, The Mauryan Polity, p. 102. 

5. oj). cit., pp. 95-6. 
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tended a king. It was this feeling of practical utility that inspired kings of 
those days, “deliberately and as a matter of policy,” to send their princes abroad 
to acquire valuable practical experience about men and aSairs of the world. ’ 
By journeying on foot through villages and towns, plains and deserts, countries 
and kingdoms, they naturally gained rich experience which turned out to be a 
source of great help in their later life. “Now' kings of former times” says the 
Tila-MuUhi-J dtaJca,^ “though there might bo a famous teacher living in 
their own city, used to send their sons to foreign countries afar oS to complete 
their education, that by this means they might learn to quell their pride and 
highmindedness, and endure heat or cold, and be made acquainted with the 
ways of the world.” This is in complete consonance with the spirit of Kautilya 
who urges upon the prince a thorough course of intellectual training and moral 
discipline.® A thorough politician and a psychologist that he was, Kauitlya 
realized the groat fact that from education springs discipline and that only 
a prince with a disciplined mind and body can carry on administration on sound 
lines. Did not the kings of the JdtaJcas remember this great truth, when they 
sent their sons abroad ? 


Takkasila was not the resort only for Princes, but also for students from 
other classes and ranks of society — Brahmanas, sons of 
T^KASILA magnates and magniftcoes, sons of merchants and tailors and 
fishermen. And the education imported there was in the 
main the same, though special courses for dificrent students were also not 
absent. As this sul>ject on education shall be dealt with in detail in a 
separate chapter, we shall hero confine ourselves to some of the general 
points only which touch the life of a prince in particular, though it is diffi- 
cult, we should admit, to differentiate between a prince-student and other’s. 


Usually, though not always, the prince went to Takkasila in company 
with his fellow-students — sons of the Purohita, the ministers, the commander- 
in-chief and other officers.'* He had to come out in the robe of an humble 
student leaving aside all those feelings of his higher position which he had 
upto then been, consciously or unconsciously, cherishing within himself. The 
interesting and very valuable material furnished on this point by the Tila- 
Mutthi-J dtaha,^ to which a reference has already been made and to which we 
shall have frequently to return while dealing with this subject in detail, must 
here be noted, especially because it presents before us the prince-student : 


“Calling his boy to him,” thus runs the story,— “now the lad was sixteen 
years old — he (?.c., the king of Benares) gave him one-solod sandals, a sunshade 
of leaves, and a thousand pieces of money with these words ; 


1. Mookerji in “Buddhistic Studies", p 239. 

2. J., II, p. 277. Por&uaharajnno ca attano putte, eoum ete nihatamanadappa situnhnk- 
khama lokacarittahu ca bhavissanliti attano naqare disdpdmokhe acariye vijjamdne pi sippuggaha- 
natthdya dure tiro raftham pesenti.' 

3. Arthaidstra, I, 5 ; VIII, 3 ; Ghoshal, HMu Political Theories, p. 139, ; Dikahitar 
“The Mauryan Polity", pp 101-105. 

4. J., V, pp. 247, 263 ; III, p. 238 ; V, p. 210. 

■ 6. J., II, pp. 277-8. 
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“My son, get you to Takkasila, and study there.” 

The boy obeyed, he bade his parents farewell, and in due course arrived 
at Takkasila, There he enquired for the teacher’s dwelling, and reached it at 
the time when the teacher had finished his lecture, and was walking up and 
down at the door of the house. When the lad set eyes upon the teacher, ho 
loosed his shoes, closed his sunshade, and with a respectful greeting stood 
still where he was. The teacher saw that he was weary and welcomed the new 
comer. The lad ate, and rested a little. Then he returned to the teacher 
and stood respectfully by him, 

“Where have you come from ?” he asked. 

“From Benares.” 

“Whose son are you ?” 

“I am the son of the king of Benares.” 

“What brings you here ?” 

“I come to learn,” replied the lad. 

“Well, have you brought the teacher’s fee or do you wish to attend on mo 
in return for teaching you ?” 

“I have brought a fee with me.” and with this he laid at the teacher’s 
feet his purse of a thousand pieces. 

The resident pupils attend on their teacher by day, and a^" night they 
learn of him : but they who bring a fee are treated like the eldest sons in his 
house, and thus they learn. And this teacher, like the rest, gave schooling to 
the prince on every light and lucky day. Thus the young prince was taught. 

A long passage this, yet it brings before us practically all the principal 
features of the educational system of those times. 

It would appear from the above passage that the prince left his home with 
a very modest equipment and lived at his teacher’s house as an humble student. 
The system thus inevitably fostered healthy feelings of comradeship, with 
no recognition whatsoever of earthly distinctions. In fact, we may bo forced 
to feel that “youths of all sorts and conditions of life, of difierent classes and 
castes, had all their divisions and distinctions merged in the democracy of learn- 
ing.” ’ And yet, instances are not rare where wo receive a strong impression, 
that with what of feelings of common pursuits and of the stringency of the 
moral code binding all into one compact whole, that instinctive class-conscious- 
ness, specially in the aristocratic blood,* was not possible to be eSaced com- 
pletely. The first and the basic distinction that the “world-renowned teacher” 
unfortunately makes, viz., that of the paying and non-paying students receiving 
difierent treatment, must necessarily create a feeling of distinction and divi- 
sion.® What must have the Prince, of course always coming with 1000 
pieces as the teacher’s fee {dedryabhaga) and hence living there as an eldest son, 

1 . R. K. Mookerji in ^‘Buddhistic Studies”, p. 244. 

2. The Khattiyas of the Jatakas&ve proud of their birth or status, what then to say of 
the Prince, the Khattiya par excellence? 

3. In this case, it may be recalled that the older Brahmanical system of ‘Qurukulas' was 
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felt against other poor students undergoing ‘daily a course of exacting and low 
kind of menial service for the school’ should bo easily imaginable. Heading 
of human psychology, particularly of the growing youth, would bo erring if it 
tried to see harmonious relationships midor such circumstances. Try hard 
as he would to make himself amenable to the stricter system of moral and in- 
tellectual discipline, the prince could not, possibly, forego his aristocratic con- 
sciousness. Of course it was the right and duty of the teacher to punish all 
defiance of rules and regulations, come from whatever corner it might. But 
unfortunately the proud Khattiya youth would at once consider this as an in- 
sult to, and an infringement upon, his high position. And the malicious spirit 
of revenge must have been lurking in his inner heart only to burst open when 
the opportunity presented itself, for instance, when he became the ruler of his 
kingdom. Such an instance is presented by the TilamuUJii Jdtaka again.’ 
In the beginning the prince behaves well. One day he goes for a bath along 
with his teacher. He sees an old woman sitting and watching some white 
seeds that she had prepared. The youth picks up a handful and eats away 
without paying anything. The same thing happens on the next and the third 
day, when the poor old woman cries out, “Master, I have been parching some 
seeds, and your pupil took a handful and ate tliem ! This he has done to-day, 
he did it yesterday and he did it the day before ! fSurely he will eat me out of 
house and home The teacher consoles her and causing two lads to take the 
young fellow by his two hands, smites him thrice upon the back with a bamboo 
stick, bidding him take care not to do it again. The youth keeps 
silent at the moment though the “bloodshot glare” in his eyes is not concealed, 
and after finishing his courses, reverently invites the teacher to come to his 
kingdom when he becomes the rulor. The honest teacher, then, goes there 
and witnesses the revengeful mien of his pupil-now a king. The story, of 
course, then ends with a convincing speech of the teacher dwelling on the use- 
fulness of discipline which ultimately quiets the king. Instances of this kind can 
be found in other places also. The prince of the is forced 

to hear the advice of his teacher ‘to suppress his cruel, harsh and violent nature, 
as, says the teacher, power that is attained by a man of violence is shortlived, 
and when it is gone from him, he is like a ship that is wrecked at sea.^ 

What wore the Courses of Study that the prince could and would go 
through at the world-famous university of Takkasila ? The 
STUDY three Vedas and the eighteen or all the arts {tayo vede aithdmsa 

vijjhdttJidndni or sij)pdni) is the conventional list of the 
subjects of study taught at Takkasila.'* The three Vedas, of course, refer 
to the older Brahmanic threefold knowledge — tmyl vidyd — that of the Rk, 

perhaps more sounder as under that system it was the more usual practice for the brahmacari 
to pay fees to his teacher only when he became a snalaka and ended his studentship — thus 
placing all students on equal level : Mookerji, op. cit., p. 240. CJ. also his paper on .4ncten( Hindu 
Education in Sir Asutoth Mookerji Silver Jubilee Volumes, III, p. 1 pp. 229-230. 

1. J., II, pp, 279-282, GG. 4-6. 

2. J., Ill, pp. 158-9. 

3. Ibid. G. 14. 

4. J., I, pp. 269, 356 ; II, p. 87 ; III, pp. 115, 122 eto. 
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tho Yajus and the Sdman, thus showing that the Atharva Veda was not 
included in this cuTriculumJ We have, unfortunately, no mention of 
individual subjects under the sciences and arts {Sippdni),^ though there are 
stray passages which name some subjects under ‘scientific and technical 
education,’ which may or may not come under the ‘Eighteen Sippas or 
Vijjhdtthdndni”. Of these, we may particularly note the following : Ele- 
phant Lore Magic Charms {maute),^ Hunting by bow {dhanu- 

kotim nissdya luddakammam),^ Spell for understanding all animals’ cries 
{Sabbardvajdnanamantam)^ and Archery {Issdpasippa).’’ These were per- 
haps some of the Arts and Sciences which specially attracted the prince 
more than the study of the Vedas which was the birthright of tho Brah- 
ma nas, though wo are not specifically told so.® It is rather difficult to 
conceive that the young prince should bo prattling over the huge collection of 
hymns which were, presumably, not of much practical value in the governance 
of the kingdom. We may, therefore, without much fear of ill-imagination, 
dismiss the stock plirase as only conventional and take it that the general 
education of the prince, as Hopkins® has carefully tried to show regarding 


tho Epic prince, consisted in learning the aphorisms on horses, on elephants, 
on chariots, and practical uses of military machines like arachery, and fine 
arts and a general knowledge of philosophy economics and politics — the 
Anvlksikl, Vdrlld and Dandamti of the Dharmasutras and of Kautilya. 

As regards his general mode of life at the University, there is nothing 
more to be said, as it was tho same as that of any other 
POLinca^ student excepting tho distinction which we noticed before, 
viz., that he, being one of the group of dcariyabhdgaddyakds, 
lived a somewhat privileged life, being treated as the eldest son of the 
teacher. Wo have no knowledge as to tho manner in which these princes 


1. Kautilya, also has tho triple vedas, together with anviksiki (philosophy) vdrtd (ccono- 
mio i) an 1 (I'tndaniii (politics) as tho courses of study for a prince : See Arthasdulra, I, 5 ; Cf. 

Manu, VII, 4.3. 

2. Tho Milindapndho, VI, II, gives the individual names of the 19 sippas, then current. 
For the names of the various subjects of study in tho older Brdhmanas and Upanisads, see 
Mookerji, Sir Asutosh Silver Jubilee Memorial Volume, III, pt. I, pp. 237-42. Ksatravidyd 
must have been a special subject for a prince. 

3. J., II, p. 47. 

4. Ibid, p. 100. 

6. Ibid., p. 200. 

6. J., Ill, p. 415. 

7. J., I, p. 350 ; II, p. 87 ; III, p. 219 ; V, p. 128. 

8. Tho following references seem to indicate that the princes generally learnt only 
the Sippas, no mention of tho Vedas being made : J., Ill, p. 238 ; V, pp 161 177 247 

426. 

9. J.A.O.8., 13, pp. 108-112. Some jiortinont remarks of tho erudite scholar are worth 
noticing : The acti\ro young knight and busy trader must have performed the duties toward 
the Veda in a very perfunctory manner, if at all. The more reasonable supposition seems to me 
to be that, while in the early ago there was no let to tho desire of a young warrior if he wished 
to be V cda-loarned, the convenient practices of his caste nevertheless constrained most of his 
attention to arms. .. and ho probably did nothing more than go over the text of the Veda. 
The memorizing of even one Vedic collection, it is absurd to believe, could have been attempted 
by such young warriors as those tho Epic depicts. Tho practice must have been peculiar to the 
man of leisure, the priest.” 
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mixed with other students, Brahmaijas, merchants and others. But ono 
interesting thing can be seen. Princes hailing from different kingdoms, here, 
contracted friendship,’ as we saw in the beginning of this Se..tion, which had 
considerable effect upon their lives later on. Even some of the teachers 
seem to have taken a good deal of interest in the internal affairs of the king- 
doms which were represented by these princes. They were able, on the 
basis of reports procured from their pupils, to form a somewhat definite idea 
regarding the prospects of their pupils in their own countries and the dangers 
they were likely to face in the near future”.^ Furthermore, they must have 
had a general idea about the motives that led to rivalries and struggles in 
politics and how these could be clearly chocked. With these notions in their 
minds, they did not forget to tender practical and valuable advice to these 
aspiring Klialthja youths, which proved remarkably helpful in facing the 
calamities when they took the reins of Government in their hands. 

It is through such practical advice that the prince in the Timsa-J dtaka^ 
succeeds later on, when he ascends to the throne, in averting a groat calamity 
coming from his own son who was planning a plot against him. A teacher at 
Takkasila presents a sot of five weapons to a prince when ho loaves the Univer- 
sity and starts for homo, with the liolp of which he defeats a very powerful 
enemy on the wai.y.'* There is an exceptional case where a king places his 
sons each under the cliargc of a separate courtier {amacca) with directions to 
teach them oacli what they ought to learn {sikkhitabbai/uttaJcam). The Sam- 
vara Jdtaka,^ where this occurs, shows how great the influence of the teacher 
was in moulding the character of the prince. The courtier who takes charge 
of the youngest prince imparts to him ‘something more than a mere academic 
education — something that is the product of deep political knowledge which 
guides the prince successfully through his grave responsibilities’. 

How long did he stay abroad for education is nowhere stated in the 
Jdtakas. ® The education of a prince was not yet complete when he left the 
University. It was now the time to have a practical training of what he had 
learnt in theory. It is with this intent that we find the princes, after complet- 
ing their studies at Takkasila, undertaking extensive travels through towns 
and villages and all the land to acquire all practical usages and understand 
country observances.^ And when, after such an extensive travel rich with 
experience, he returns to his country, the prince has to demonstrate his learn- 

1. For instance, Soo J., IV, pp. 315 ff. 

2. Sen, op. ciL, p. 78. 

3. J., Ill, pp. 122-125. 

4. J., I, pp. 273-275. 

5. J., IV, pp. 131 ff. 

6. Under the older Brahmanical system as found in the Dharmasutras and other works, 

‘from seven and a half to thirteen, eighteen, twenty-four, thirty-six, forty-eight or even more 
years are demanded, till their study bo perfected.’ Hopkins says : ... and we shall be ante- 
cedently disposed to think that the students of warrior and people — caste were pertnitted to 
give up study under easier conditions, as they were easily freed from penances obligatory on 
priests.” J. A. 0. S., 13, p. 108. ^ 

7. J., Ill, pp. 115, 238 — “Sabba aamayasippam ca sikkhiseanta deeacirittan cajanitsdma;' 
V, pp. 247 420. 
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ing and various accomplishments and impress upon his father.’ He is then 
fit to bo appointed to the post of Upardja or Viceroy.^ It is not difficult to 
imagine that the return of the prince was something more than an ordinary 
occurrence, and was attended by festivities both in the palace and in the city. 
A Icing of Benares, thus, orders a general amnesty for all prisoners on the return 
of his son from Takkasila.® 


It was probably usual for the princes to get married after their return 
from Takkasila and before their assuming the post and charge 
of Vicoroyalty. We cannot form any definite idea as to how 
these royal marriages were accomplished.'* Marriages between nephews and 
nieces were in vogue.® Even those between brothers and sisters are 
known,® where they afterwards succeed as kings and queens. But these 
seem to be very rare cases. The more usual custom was probably to get 
a bride from other royal families. Instances of this kind we have already 
noticed in connection with Political History. But who chose the bride ? 
The prince himself? Most probably he did not. Looking to the general 
custom in vogue in other grades of society of the times, it seems the parents — 
the king and the queen — found out a wife for their son. The Kusa Jdtaka^ 
is an instance in point. If we wish to rely on this single Jdtaha, we may 
derive some interesting information. Counsellors were despatched to find out 
a suitable princess. They would approach the father of a worthy princess 
and say ‘Our king desires to contract a marriage {dvdha) with your daughter.’ 
If decided, the parents with a great retinue, went on an appointed day to 
bring the princess. On their return the city was decorated, prisoners re- 
leased and festivities indulged in. This was the proper marriage. But, as 
we shall see, a king was free in having as many wives as he liked. He dwelt 
in a separate palace of his own.® 


It goes on all well if the prince is the only son of his father. Nothing 
unusual happens and the prince, without any hindrance, 
marries, becomes the Viceroy and, after his father’s death, 
ascends to the throne.® But in many cases he has at least 
one brother, if not more, who turns out to bo a stumbling block in the way 
of his succession to the throne, and suddenly on the death of the aged 
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1. J., Ill, p. 159 ; IV ,pp. 96,402 ; Cf. Arlhasastra, 1, 17. 

2. J., I, p. 259 ; II, p. 212 , III, pp. 123, 159, 407 ; IV, pp. 96, 168, 176, 402 ; V, p. 22; 

VI, p. 30. It is only very rarely that princes obtain power immediately after return from the 

University, J., IV, pp. 96, 316 ; V, pp. 177, 458. 

3. J., IV, p. 176 — “ossa... agatakale raja sdbbani bandhanagarani aodhapetva.” 

4. See for Royal Marriages in the Great Epic, Hopkins, J.A.O.8., 13, pp. 167-70. 

6. J., I, p. 457. 

6. J., IV, p. 105. 

7. J., V, pp. 281-5. 

8. J., II, p. 374 ; IV, p. 191; VI, pp. 491, 498, 502; III, p. 415. 

9. ^ This seems to be the normal course of the life of the prince as the following passages 

occurring often, will show: “So vayappatto Takkasilam gantva uggahitaaippo agantva pitu sippath 
doBseiva uparajjam labhitvd aparabhdge pitu accayena raja hulvd . .. dhammena raj jam kdrento . . . 
J., Ill, pp. 159, 407 : IV, pp. 176, 402 ; also J., I, p. 135; II, p. 113, 349 ; V, 22. 
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father there is an outburst of jealousies, which soon develops into a bitter 
fratricidal war.’ In the ordinary course of affairs, the elder of the two 
brothers becomes Upardja on the completion of his education and the 
younger is given the post of Commander-in-chief {sendpati). And, if nothing 
untoward happens, when the father dies, the older ascends to the throne 
as a king and the younger is appointed as Upardja.^ In the event of a 
king having more than two sons, the usual practice followed was perhaps 
this, that they married and settled down and either lived as the king’s com- 
panions® or the king gave them each a province and let them go.'* 


The real conflict, however, arises in case the younger brother begins to 
cherish an idea of getting hold of the kingdom putting aside 
BETWEEN^ his elder, whose was the hereditary claim to the throne. We 
BROTHERS. have sufficient evidence to get an idea of these conflicts. The 
youngest prince of a king of Benares consults some Pacceka 
Buddhas regarding his prospects of succession and finding that he has none, 
he leaves the country and on the advice of his consultants goes straight- 
away to Gandhara where he succeeds in securing the throne.® In some 
cases, even after the elder has already succeeded to the throne, the younger 
does not leave the idea and carries on his secret plannings. A report is 
made by a slave to the king of such plottings of his brother. The king 
becomes suspicious and interns his brother in a certain house near the 
palace. The man somehow manages to escape and returns with a vast army 
and invites his brother either to surrender the throne to him or give battle. 
In a fight that ensues the elder is killed and the younger easily gets to the 
throne.® Elsewhere’^ the elder brother is serving as the Upardja and tho 
younger as Commander-in-Chief during the life time of their father. After 
the death of the King, the courtiers, as was usual, want to make the elder 
son king, but he is overtaken by a feeling of disgust for the kingdom which 
is then offered to his younger brother. But shortly afterwards he gets rid 
of his erstwhile feeling and is tempted to seize the kingdom. He proceeds to 
the capital with a host of his followers, invites the king to give battle or 
surrender, who, out of discretion, abdicates the throne and gets himself 
appointed as Upardja under his elder brother. 


1. Sen, op. cit., p. 79. 

2. J., I, 133 ; II, 367 ; IV, p. 168 ; VI, p. 30 ; also J., II, p. 212. 

3. J., II, p. 110 ..te satta pi java anupubbena vayappattd gharavdsam gahetvd ranno 
sahdyd viya vicaranti.” 

4. J., IV, p. 131 — “Bdjd tesarh janapadatn datvd uijyojesi VI, p. 294-G. 1284 — 

“Puttafk va bhdlarath sath va 
SampagganhcUi Khaitiyo 
Odmehi nigamehi vd 
Baffhe janapadeh i vd- ’ ’ 

We have the evidence of the Edicts of ASoka where we find that Kumdras were appointed 
as heeuis of provinces. Bhandarkar Aioka, pp. 326-9. 

6. J., I, pp. 395-399. 

6. J. VI, pp. 30-31. 

7. J. IV, pp. 168-9. 
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A somewhat similar incident occurs in another place also.’ The king 
on his death-bed recommends to the courtiers that his elder son should succeed 
to the throne and the younger should be heir-apparent. The elder, however, 
has no liking for kingship but lives in all royal state and the younger is conse- 
crated as king. Here again ear-poisoning is at work against the elder brother 
who is about to be taken prisoner, when out of disgust he goes away to a 
foreign country where he earns his living by archery that he had learnt at Tak- 
kasila. 


RELATIONS 
BETWEEN 
FATHER & 
SON. 


Hindu political literature lays down a great principle viz., “rdjyam 
vaksati rak^itah”,^ meaning that he who is protected protects 
the realm. ^ That is, the king should protect himself. This 
personal safety must bo from his own sons, thieves and 
enemies. Kautilya devotes a whole chapter on “protection of 
princes”^ wherein he, with his usual masterly insight into 
human nature and current conditions, shows what a danger the prince is 
likely to be to a father, and lays down what steps should be taken by the 
latter to protect himself against the former. He quotes the opinions 
of some of his predecessors in this connection which, at times® go to horrible 
extremes. One of these, that of Bharadvaja, is that “princes like crabs 
have a notorious tendency of eating up their begetter”.® The retort must 
have been an outcome of long experience with actualities, and not a com- 
monplace theoretical speculation. The Jdtaka^ place before us a good many 
nstancos of the tendency described above. 

A prince of 16 years of age becomes greedy of his father’s splendour {siri- 
vibhavam) and is tired of waiting for his death. He resolves to kill him and in 
this he is bestirred by his followers {upatthdkd), who are of the opinion that it is 
no good getting kingdom when one is old. He tries four expedients one after 
another viz., (a) administering poison to his father’s food {visam khdddpetvd), 
(b) taking his stand amongst his father’s councillors at the time of the great 
levee {mahdupattJidnam) and striking him a blow with his sword when off his 
guard, (c) stabbing him at the top of the stairs in the royal closet and (d) 
hiding himself beneath the bed-stead in the king’s chamber on the floor of the 
palace intending to kill him as soon as he enters the room. But everytime 
the impatient prince fails to carry out his plans and he finally begs his father’s 
pardon. The father, however, has apparently no faith in his son. So the 
prince is bound in chains, placed into prison house and well guarded.^ A 
similar thing happens in another Jdtaka.^ The prince, greedy of the throne 


1. J., II, p. 87 

2. Cf. Arthasdstra I, 17. 

3. Diksitar, Hindu Adminiatrative Institutions, p. 98. 

4. Arthaidstra, I, 17. 

6. For instance those of the Ambhiyas and of Vatavyadhi : Ibid-, Cf. Ghoshal, Hindu 
Political Theories, p. 152. 

6. Arthakdstra, I, 17. 

7. J., Ill, pp. 123-5, GG. 149-152. 

8. J., m, pp. 216-8. 
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says to his followers ; “My father is still young. When I come to look upon 
his funeral pyre I shall be a worn-out old man. What good will it be for me 
to come to the throne then?”.’ Machinations are on foot. And here again, 
stirred by his followers, who by the by do not approve of the idea of going 
to the frontier and raise an open revolt against his father, he tries to use some 
expedients : viz., (a) killing him near the bathing ghat {mMnapoJcJchamni 
(b) stabbing him at the foot of the stair-case {sopdnapddam/ule) and (c) kill- 
ing him by a blow of the ‘spoon-shaped instrument with its long handle poi- 
soned {dighadandikam dahhipaharanam), lie fails and is arrested, put in 
chains and thrown into prison. The way in which the princes are dealt with 
in both the instances given above agrees well with the policy as laid down by 
Vi^Maksa and Para^ara according to Kautilya,^ viz., that the unruly prince 
should be kept under guard in a definite place or fort. 

Very often the king smelt the suspicious nature of his son when acting 
as a Viceroy. Ho did not, then, want his presence in the city, as long as he 
himself was alive . Thus ponders a king on seeing his son who had come to 
pay his respects to him: ‘‘This fellow may do me wrong, if he gets an oppor- 
tunity.” And ho asks him to go away from his city and live in another place. 
The son goes to a village and dwells there with his wife. ^ Another instance of 
such a banishment is given in the Putahhatta Jdtaka.* Accompanied with his 
wife the prince comes to a village and lives there during the rest of his 
father’s life. Similarly a king growing suspicious on observing how magnificent 
was the pomp of his son, banishes him from his realm. The prince with his 
wife makes his way to the Himalayas and lives there till his father’s death.* 
Similar are the fears entertained by the king of the Bhuridatta JdtaJea,^ 
and he orders the heir-apparent to accept a life of temporary exile 
from the city. In all these instances, we notice that the exile was 
only temporary; immediately after the death of the father, the prince re- 
turned to take charge of the kingdom which was hereditary^ (^uZa.9ar!to^jn). A 
few more instances of these unfilial relations may be noticed. A king wants 
to get rid of his son whom he had appointed as the Viceroy. When his Kingdom 
is attacked by a hostile king, he orders his son to go and defend the city. But 
the latter, knowing the situation, leaves the city, the whole population follow- 
ing him. The king thus left helpless flees away with his wife and the purohita 
and the prince then comes back to occupy the throne.’ In another place® 
a prince actually puts his father to death and in this case also the parricide 

1. p. 210 "’mayhath pita taruno, ahath etassa dhumakaiam olokento mahallako 
bhavissdmi jardjinno, tddaae kale laddhendpi rajjena ko attho ?" Almost the same words 
occur again at J., V, p. 263. 

2. Arthasdstra, I, 17 “tasmddekasthdndparodhassreyan.'’' 

3. J., Ill, p. 67 — ”. .. ayatn math aatare duseeya" 

4. J., II, p. 203 — .. rdjd padubbheyyapi me ayarii ti altano puttam dsankalo nihari.” 

6. J., II, p. 229 — “Bdrdnaeirajd altano puttassa parivarasampattith disvd uppannaeaAko 
puttam raffhd pabbdjeai". 

6. J., VI, p. 158 ; also II, p 116. 

7. J., Ill, pp. 415-7 "Pita tarn opparajje thapesi. Kiheapi uparajje thapesi mdrdpe- 
tukdmo pana tarn hutvd diUhuthpi na icchesi.” Dr. Sen, op. cit., p. 82; seems to have read 
the passage wrongly. Kautilya has his sympathies with princes who may be wrcmgly or 
unjustly put to troubles by their fathers and gives some advice. Artha^stra, I, 18. 

8. J., V, p. 263. 
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is helped by his attendants, while the priestly friend flies away to the Hima- 
la5^as on hearing about this plot. 

We have now reached a stage in the course of our narration, when the king 
begins to play his part in the administration of the kingdom as a prince, ’ 
when, of course, the cases just before described were absent, and all was normal. 

The Jdlakas unfortunately do not give us any clear idea about the duties 
and functions of the Viceroy. As a matter of fact, there is not much said about 
his person or his office, as he is oftener than not described as only assuming the 
throne after his father’s death. What they sometimes speak is confined only 
to superficial things. Thus we see that on ceremonial occasions the Upardja 
sits behind the king on the back of the elephant,^ a seat which is otherwise 
occupied by the purohita.^ He probably used to pay his devoirs {rdjupat- 
thdnam) to the king at evening. “ The Kurudhamma Jdtaha^ has an in- 
teresting thing to say in this connection ; “and when they came to the palace 
courtyard in his car,” thus runs the description about the Viceroy’s visit to 
the palace, “if he wished to eat vrith the king, and spend the night there, he 
would throw his reigns and goad upon the yoke ; and that was a sign for the 
people to depart: and next morning early they would come again and stand 
awaiting the Viceroy’s departure. And the charioteer (too) would attend 
the car and come again with it early in the morning and wait by the King’s 
door. But if the Viceroy would depart at the same time, he left the reins and 
goad there in the chariot [antorathe), and went in to wait upon the king. 
Then the people, taking it for a sign that he would presently depart, stood wait- 
ing there at the palace door.” There is nothing taht may sound incredible 
in this account and it really gives a welcome sidelight on Court-life of those 
days. 

It is very likely that the Viceroy sometimes took part in the administra- 
tion of justice and had higher authority than the Sendpati or the priest who 
also, not infrequently, are seen acting as judges. A man who had lost his suit 
at the hand of the then judge, a priest who took bribes, approaches the Viceroy 
and appeals for justice. The Viceroy comes to the Court and overrides the 
judgment of the former judge and makes the man the owner of his disputed 
property. ® 

1. The Crown Prince or Yuvaraja is always mentioned as one among the eighteen Hirthaa' 
or the heads of departments of the state of ancient Indian historical literature. For the names 
of these, See Nag, Lea Tkeoriea Diplomatiquea De L'Inde Anqienne, pp. SSff; also Jayaswal, 
Hindu Polity, II, pp. 133-4. See Arihaiaaira 1, 12. Under Mauryan administration he was a 
regular officer of the state drawing a handsome allowance of 48,000 pafas yearly, the highest 
remuneration equal to that of the purohita, Commander-in-Chief, King’s mother and queen : 
Cf. ibid. V. 3. See Also Jayaswal, op. cit., pp. 124-5. 

2. J., II, p. .374. 

3. For he was a constant comT)anion of the king whenever he went outside. See J., IV, p. 
232; V, p. 101. 

4. J.,II, pp. 374 ; VI, p. 131. 

5. J., II, pp. 374-5. 

6. J., VI, p. 131. That the Viceroy had a share in the administration of justice is also 
clear from the Commenta^ on the Mahaparinibhana Suttanta, wherein we find that ‘’the 
process of law from the institution of a suit to its final decision was a considerably complicated 
affair”. Cf. Fick, op. cit., p. 107 and note. 
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The Upardja was considered as a “sub-king,” a vicc-rcgcnt. Ho however 
did not necessarily act for the king during tlie latter's ahsenco. Once a king 
entrusts the kingdom to the care of his mother. ’ Another king who sets out 
on a long journey to discover his faults, hands over the charge of the realm to 
the ministers as a whole. ^ Sometimes ho is scon acting as a mediator be- 
tween the king and the ministers.^ 

More than these vague indications of the Viceroy’s functions, wo are not 
told anything about him.'* 

Just a few moments before we saw how the whole problem of succession 
to the throne was complicated by premature jealousies on the part of tlie 
princes. We also notice, inter alia, that kingship was geno- 
SUCCESSION: rally hereditar}^ in character {Kulasantakam),^ and the king- 

HEREDITARY dom descended directly to the king’s eldest son,® as were 
AND ACCORD- the conditions from the Vedic times. This was the general 
ING TO PRI- custom : Abnormal circumstances of course arose when 
MOGENITURE. this custom was, or rather had to be, sot aside. That King- 
ship was hereditary is also clear from the stories whore w'o 
witness people’s anxiety for tlie perpetuation of the royal lino. Thus for 
instance in the Suruci Jdtaka^, wo observe a vast gathering of towns- 
folk in the palace courtyard with upbraidings. “What is it ?” asks 
the king. “Fault wo have no other to find,” reply the people, “but 
this, that you have no son to keep your line. You have but one queen, 
yet a royal prince should have sixteen thousand at the least. Choose a 
company of women, my lord : some worthy wife will bring you a son.” 
The monogamous king, however, refuses to flinch from his previous promise. 
Then the virtuous queen herself, playing the part of mother and wife 
to the king, presents to him a company of women. It is again the same anxi- 
ous and assailing feelings of the people that drive the poor, helpless king of the 
Kusa Jdtaka^ to agree to the barbarous proposal of exposing all the women 
of the harem, including even the chief queen, for promiscuous intercourse 
with his own subjects in order to obtain a son to succeed to the throne. 

As a rule, only the sons of the eldest queen (aggamahesl) who must be, as 
Fick surmises,’ ® of the same caste as the king and thus a Khattiyd, seem legi- 
timate heirs to the Crown. 

1. J., VI, p. 95. 

2. J., IV, p. 370. 

3. J., II, p. 316. 

4. In a draina ascribed to Bhasa, we find that one duty of his was to keep a record of the 
public proceedings — Paricaratra, Act II, 41 : S. V. Venkateswara, Indian Culture through the 
Ages, II, p.. 106. 

6. J., I, p. 395 ; II, pp. 116, 118, 203, 231, 264, 323; III, pp. 67, 125, 149, 159, 216, 
407, 439 ; IV, p. 124; VI pp. 34, 168 : Cf. Bhavabhuti, Uttararamacaritam, I, il, 22. 

6. J., I, pp. 127, 137 ; II, pp. 39, 87, 212 ; VI, pp. 30, 96 ; Cf. Arthaiastra I, 17. 

7. For the Vedic period see Zimmer, Altindische Lebcn, pp. 162, 172 ; views of different 
scholars on the point : Ved. Ind. II, p. 211 ; for the epic period. See Hopkins, op. cit., 13, pp. 
ZV7 ff. 

8. J.,1V, pp. 317jgr. 

9. J.,V, pp. 279 ff. cf. Hopkins, op cih, 13, p. 138 n. 

10. op. cit., p. 123. That the eldest should always be a Khatliya was not, and could not be 
the conditio sine qtia non of succession for we have instances where women others than of the 
KhattiyS caste are made chief queens whose sons must succeed. 
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Exceptions to the general rulo given above, viz., that of heredity and 
EXCEPTIONS primogeniture, did naturally arise. With regard to the first, 
we may noto the following : If a king was without a son, his 
brother, if any he had, could ascend the throne ’ . If he left a nephew and a 
daughter surviving him, he would nominate his nephew to the throne and 
marry his daughter to him, in which case the continuity of the direct line 
alone was broken but the dynasty did not end. Such are the two instances 
furnished by the AsilaTikhatta and the Mudapdni Jdrahas.'^ 


As regards the latter, it is sufficient to remember, that the custom usually 
in vogue was to confer the crown upon the first born as the numerous references 
show. And if we find youngers oeenpying the throne, it is always clearly in 
contravention to the long-standing principle. The cases wo noticed before, 
where the eldest sons in their temporary fits leave the throne and the youngers 
occupy it, are, no doubt, exceptions to the general rule. When a Benares king 
on his death-bed instructs his courtiers that “all my sons have a right to the 
white umbrella : but you may give it to him that pleases your mind,”^ he 
speaks something that is obviously unusual. If the youngest prince is 
recognised in this case by his elder brothers as king, it is due to his extra- 
ordinary virtues. In the same way the youngest prince of the Telapatta 
Jdtaka* does consult some paccekabuddhas regarding his prospects of succes- 
sion, but he is disappointed. 

If there was neither a male heir nor a kinsman who could succeed, the suc- 
cessor was, most probably, chosen by the ministers and the 
citizens combined. In no circumstanco was the crown form- 
ally placed on the head of a woman. However, an inci- 
dental statement would seem to indicate that such cases, though excep- 
tional, did occur. Thus says a gdlhd the Kandina Jdtaka^ 


WOMEN AND 
SUCCESSION. 


“Cursed by the dart of love that works men pain, 
Cursed by the land where women rule supreme, 

And cursed the fool that bows to woman’s sway.”® 


There is also a real instance where the throne is handed over to a woman. 
On the death of king Udaya no king was set up, but the commands of his wife. 
Udayabhadda were promulgated and the ministers carried on the administra- 
tion of the kingdom."^ In another story,® a brother gives his own share of the 
kingdom to his sister, but it is not clear whether the latter was duly crowned. 
We learn from another story® that when the throne of Benares was left vacant 


1. J., VI, p. 40 ; also V, p. 185. 

2. J., I, pp. 455 ff\ II, pp. 323 ff. 

3. J., IV, pp. 131 jQf. 

4. J., I, p. 395. 

5. J., I, p. 155 Q. 12 “dhiralthu larh janapoAam yattha itthl parinayikd." 

6. The same thing is told more clearly in the prose portion of the same Jdtakq, '"yam jam- 
padam mdtugdmo viedreti anuedsati so itthi-parindyako janapado garahito va." 

7. J., IV, p. 105 “-4Mo rdjd nahoai, udayabhaddaya eva dnd pavatti, amaced rajjam anusd- 
timsu.” 

8. J., IV, p. 84. 

9. J., IV, P.487-G. 314. 
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by the king turning a hermit, the people gathered before the palace door and 
requested the queen to undertake royal duties. All these may be exceptions, 
but they at least show that womei\ also sometimes took the reins of govern- 
ment in their hands. 


This loads us to the question of election. From what has already boon said, 
ELECTION impression might have gained ground, tliat the matter of 

succession was wholly and solely in the hands of the king. But 
this was not always the case. There was the people’s voice, vox pojmli, 
which became specially uppermost when the question of electing a 
new successor arose, owing to the lack of a regular heir. On the death 
of a king of Gandhara, a prince hailing from Magadha was placed on the vacant 
throne by the joint will of the citizens and the Courtiers of Takkasila.’ The 
PaUcagaru Jdtaka^ does speak of the same prince as one on whom the kingdom 
was conferred by the people {nagaravdslki) . Elsewhere^ a king while renounc- 
ing the world as an ascetic, directs his people to elect a successor. Such a 
popular voice is also hoard from the timely warning given to the vicious prince 
of the Ekapanna Jdtaka “The people of this kingdom, dreading what a 
prince so fierce and passionate may become when king, wiU not place you on 
the throne but uproot you like this niinb tree and drive you forth into exile.” 
It is apparent from all this that the people could, under some circumstances 
at least, elect a king.^ The people’s voice was also efiective in cases where 
kingly rule proved baneful or oppressive. But about this, we shall speak later 
on, while examining the cliaractcr of the monarchical rule in general. Let us 
here carry on the discussion on election to its logical conclusion. And here 
we come to examine instances where the rule of heredity and primogeniture 
were done away with, and the question of succession fell in the hands of the 
ministers and the citizens. 

Of course, as a genorcil rule, the deathbed instructions of a monarch re- 
MINISTERS garding succession were followed, if he had loft an heir to the 
AND throne. But wo have instances which show that heredity was 

ELECTION. often not the solo support by which a prince could get on 

to tho throne. Ho was thoroughly examined by the ministers and if found 
worthy and capable, then only he was do<!larcd fit for kingship. Thus the 
Gdmanicanda Jdtaka ^ Tolatos how’ the ministers, after they had performed 
the funeral ceremonies with great eclat and made funeral gifts, met in the 
palace and told the prince that he, being rather young, could only be 


1. J., I, p. 399, ‘'Atha snhbe amaced ca nngara ca ekacchandd hutvd Bodhisaltam . . . . 
abhieincitvd Takkasildrdjanarh akath/tu”. The phrase ekarchnndd occurs also, at J.,V, 162; Chhan- 
da, according to Jayaswal op. cit., I, p. 115, is vote. The learned scholar has rightly recognised 
the inaportance of this story fronx the constitutional point of view. His remarks on this partis 
eular point may not be wholly acceptable owing to the obscure nature of the evidence : ‘‘Thi* 
was a referendum of the whole city, and not the city assembly only.” Of. Sen, op. cit., p, 61'. 

2. J., I, p 470. 

3. J., V, 187 — “Ahatn tumhdkam kind na horni, attano rdjdnam gnnh&thd" See Sen. op, 
cit., p 81. 

4. J., I, p. 507. 

6. We cannot subscribe to Pick’s view that “election by the people as represented Hk 
the Vedas and the Epics is nowhere mentioned (in the Jdtakas)". Pick, op, cit., p. 12d> 

6. J., II, p. 297. 
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consecrated to the throne after he had satisfied their tests pertaining to the 
administration of justice. In another JdtaJca,' n king of Benares leaves 
behind a stupid son, an idle lazy loafer. The Courtiers {amacce) hold a trial 
to test his worth before consecrating him to the throne. At the end they 
find that the prince was a blind fool : 

“Not right from wrong, nor bad from good ho knows ; 

He curls his lip but no more sense he shows.” ^ 

Here again, it is worth our notice, the nature of the test proposed clearly shows 
that the king must above all be qualified to administer proper justice. The 
prince here fails in the test and is not allowed to succeed. In his stead is in- 
stalled as king, Bodliisatta, the advisor in things spiritual and temporal of the 
former king. Elsewhere^ wo find the courtiers choosing as the king an ele- 
phant-trainer {hatthdeariya), after the decease of the king whom he had 
served valiantly during an invasion from a hostile king. 


From the above instances it appears that sometimes if not always, the 
prince was refused the right of succeeding to the throne if he was found defi- 
cient intellectually or otherwise.'* Heredity, then, was not the sole qualifi- 
cation, if it be so called, by which a prince could claim his right to the throne. 
The hereditary principle was to be qualified by that of capacity. Another 
thing that must be observed in this connection is, that as far as they did not 
vitally affect the people in general, such cases of succession as noticed above 
were settled by the ministers. ® 

We have now to examine a peculiar custom reflected in the Jdtakas, 
PHUSSA- choosing a successor to the vacant throne. We mean 

RATHA the choice by the festal car — the Phussaratha.'^ The 

P'P’RFMONY • T 

ceremony is described m not less than four with 

more or less details, the fullest description being given in the Mahdjanaka 
JdtaJea.^ 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 


J., 11, p. 204. 

Ibid. G. 193. 

J., II, p. 413. 

We have an instance in the Vluha Jataha, II, pp. 352-3, where we find that the original 
election of Mr. Owl was set aside mainly on the ground of his defective appearance. Similarly 
in another place, J., IV, pp. 407 Jf., inspito of protests, a king gives away his eyes to a Brah- 
n^na and then he thinks : What has a blind man to do with ruling ? I will hand over my 
U^dom to the courtiers and go into my park and become an ascetic and live as a holy man.” 
Hsewhere, a prince struck with leprosy departs into the forest : J., V, p 88 : it seems from all 
this tnat physical defects were considered to be a serious bar to succession to the throne, 
morally if not legally. See Jayaswal, op. cit., II. pp. U5-6 ; but see Hopkins, J. A. 0. S., 13, 
p. 144_ no such bar was felt to be infringible in the early period.” Cf. Dikshitar, Hindu 
Admxnxstrative Institutions, p. 69. 

5. Here, as in the phussaratha ceremony, the ministers who choose and anoint a king may 

weH correspond to the Ve^cEdjakartr and the Buddhist Rajakattdro— king makers : See Ved 
/nd., II, p. 210 ; Nikay a, IT, p. 233. The Jdtakas also know these Rajakattaras. J., 

V, p. 220-G. 88 ; 258-G. 36 ; VI, pp. 259-; 268-G. 11.59 ; 283-G. 1234 ; 313-G. 1373. 

6. Fhussa is not pMspo’— flower, but it corresponds to the Sanskrit pusya : Fick’s con- 
jecture is meanmgless : op. cit., p. 125 n. pusya is a name for the Hisyd' naksatra in the 
AtharvMeda, mx, 7, 2, meamng auspicious; See Edgerton, J. A. 0. S. 33, p. 160. "pusyaratha" 
is mentioned by Kaufifya, Arthaidstra, II, 33, together with other kinds of chariotsT 

VI p' ITO ^ referred to at J. 

* 8 . 
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On the seventh day after the demise of the heirless king, which was the 
usual day for Royal Consecration,’ the funeral obsecLuies being over, the 
purohita prepares the festal car as it is previously announced in the city by 
beat of drums. The city is decorated. Four lotus-coloured horses are yoked 
to the car with coverlets spread over them. Five insignias of royalty {rdja- 
TcaJeuddni),^ are placed on the chariot. The chariot is then attended by a 
complete fourfold army and by musical instruments going behind it because 
it contains no ruler. The house priest (purohita) of the late king sprinkles 
the strap {rathanandi) of the car and the goad (patodam) with water from a 
golden vessel {suvannahhinkdrena) (as if in coronation) and sends it forth to 
him who has sufficient merit to rule the kingdom. The car goes solemnly 
round the palace and proceeds up the kettle-drum road {hherlvlthirk). The 
General and the other officers of the state each think that the car is coming 
up to him, but it passes by the houses of them all, and having gone solemnly 
round the city it goes out by the eastern gate and remains standing at the gate 
of the park outside. The future king is soon found out resting on the usual 
ceremonial seat in the park and bearing ‘the marks of royalty upon his person.’ 
And since upon being awakened he conducts himself in a manner suitable to 
such a position, he is made king by the housepricst who consecrates him and 
leads him to the city. 

We fully associate ourselves with Dr. Fick,^ in his doubts and conjectures 
on this particular point : “Have we to see in these legends the mythical form 
of an actual event, namely, the selection of a king by the purohita, or is the 
phussaratha nothing but a product of the rich imagination of the story-teller ? 
To this no definite answer can be given, so long as our knowledge of phussa- 
ratha is confined to the Jdtakas,* but we do not consider the possibility ex- 
cluded, that when the king died without an heir and the ministers chose a 
successor from among themselves or from another royal house, the latter was 
conveyed to his residence in a manner similar to the ceremony described in 
the stories, and that people spread rumours about him that he was discovered 
as the right man by a miracle introduced by the gods”.® At least, it 


1. J., 11, p. 297 ; III, p. 238 ; IV pp 39 ; 132 ; V, p. 248 ; VI, p. 160. 

2. These are : sword, parasol, crown, shoes and fan. For an interesting analogy bet- 
ween ‘kakudha’ and Kakkd of the Sikhs, see Barua in Indian Culture, I, p. 281. 

3. op. cit., p. 126. 

4. Why ? This custom in more or loss the same form is constantly described in Hindu and 
Jain literatures. Instances of this have been colleccd by Tawney, J. A. S. B., November, 1891 
pp. 135 J. J. Meyer, Hindu Tales, p. 131 ; Dasakumdracharita p. 94 ; Edgerton, J.A.O.S, 
.33, pp.'l58j5f. 

5. On this particular point it is difficult for us to see eye to eye with Prof. W. Norman 
Brown, the learned folk-lorist who remarks, “There is nothing more common in Hindu folk 
tales than the election of a king, when the throne is vacant, by either some or all of the ‘paA- 
cadivyanV (five divinely guided instruments, state elephant, etc ; See Edgerton, J..4, 0.5., 33 
155 ff.) And yet this was certainly never a Hindu custom in historical times, nor, I think we may 
safely say, in times prehistorical .... Those and many other incidents of constant occurrence 
in fiction are of purely imaginary existence as far as concerns real life.” J.A.O.S., 39, p. 3, 
note 6” This seems to be a hasty conclusion. The very fact of its constant occurrence in lite- 
rature is for us a tangible support for maintaining that there was some such custom of selecting 
a king in Ancient India. 
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does not sound incredible that the people of those times should have 
been ‘guided by the belief that the judgment of God would fall upon the 
most deserving.’ ’ 

When the election of the successor took place in the way described above 
or in some other form, the new king was not necessarily a 
CASTE AND KJuittiya or a scion of a royal family. Sometimes, he was 
KINGSHIP. ^ street at other times 

he was the elephant trainer. ^ The instance of a Brahmaiia having been 
anointed king is furnished by the Saceam^ira JdtaTca* We have already 
referred to an instance® where a deceased king’s temporal and spiritual 
adviser, a Brahmana, is installed on the throne. Again, in the PadaJcula- 
mdnava Jdtaka,^ it is a Brahmana who after instigating a revolt against a 
thievish king and thus bringing about his death is placed on the throne by 
people. It is quite apparent from all these instances that, non-Khattiya 
kingship was not unknown in those days. Fick observes : “The legendary 
character of this narrative does not allow this to be taken as a proof that 
Kingship did not lie always in the hands of the Khattiyas but that persons 
belonging to other castes might occasionally be in possession of it. There 
are however some passages which seem to support such a theory. Even the 
lawbooks speak of kings who do not belong to the Ksatriya caste and under- 
stand by these kings of low origin who have usurped the throne.’”^ 

Before closing our discussion on succession and election, it would be inte- 
resting to notice a story which presents some illuminating 
OP ELECTION regards election. We refer to the Uluha Jdtakcfi 

PROCEDURE, already mentioned above. The story runs, that once all 
birds in the Himalayas assembled upon a flat rock for 
electing a king from amongst themselves. They searched about for a 
worthy bird, and chose the Owl ; “Here is the bird we like,” said they. 
And a bird made proclamation three times to all that there would bo a 

vote taken on this matter ( sabbesam ajjhdsayagahanattham tikkJuittum 

sdvesl). After patiently hearing this announcement twice, on the third 
time up rose {utthdya) a crow and cried out to oppose the motion, “Stay 
now ! If that is what he looks like when he is being consecrated king, what 
will he look like when he is angry ? If he only looks at us in anger, we shall 
be scattered like seasame seeds thrown on a hot plate, I don’t want to make 
this fellow king.” And enlarging upon this he uttered : 


1. Sivanatha Basu, J.B.O.R.S., Vll, p. 102. 

2. IV., pp. 38-40. 

3. J., IT, p. 413 

4. J., I, pp. 32 t-G. 

6. J., II, p. 2G4. 

6. J., Ill, pp. 313-4. One more instance may be added here. A son of a woodgatherei 
(katthahdri) is made a king in the Kaghahari, J. I, pp. 134-6. 

7. op. cit., pp. 126-7. Instances of such usurpations are not wanting in history. Leav- 
ing aside the questionable origin of Chandragupta Maury a Mahapadma who was a gudra did 
occupy the throne of Magadha : Cf. Pargiter, Dy nasties of the Kali Age, p. 25. 

8. J., II, pp. 3.52-3. 
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“The owl is king, you say, o’er all bird-kind. 

With your permission, may I speak my mind ?”' 
Permission being granted, Mr. Crow spoke : 

“I like not (with all deference be it said) 

To have the Owl anointed as our Head, 

Look at his face ! if this good humour be. 

What will he do when he looks angrily ?”2 


Then he flew up into the air, ‘walked out’, cawing out “I don’t like it ! I don’t 
like it !” The birds then chose a golden goose and dispersed. 


The above report of the proceedings of an assembly^ would be of immense 
interest if we wish to compare it with the procedures followed in the Buddhist 
‘Sanghas' which were, as Jayaswal says, modelled after the Political Sanghas 
of the time. There is an unusual likeness between the procedure in the 
JataJca and that followed in modern political assemblies — the reading of the 
resolution thrice, vote-taking, the walking out — all are so familiar to us. It is 
not unreasonable to infer from the nature of the evidence before us “that if the 
question of the election of a sovereign did ever come up before an assembly (or 
ministers or citizens?) the procedure followed was generally of the typo dis- 
closed in the above story. There might be several candidates for the throne 
proposed by different individuals. Votes wore taken and success depended 
upon the final decision of the House.'* 

Succession to the throne was accompanied by the time-honoured cere- 
mony of consecration {Abhiseka) which is elaborately des- 
cribed in the BrahmaiMs, but which appears to have lost 
much of its ritualism in the time of which our stories speak.® 
As in the Brahmanical literature so also here, the priest —generally the 
'purohita — ® consecrates the king-designate by sprinkling water upon him 


CONSE- 

CRATION 


1. II, J., p. .3.53-G. .58 ^^Sabhehi hira iintlhi Icosiyo issaro kato sa ce natihi anunnato 
bhaneyya ham ekavac.iyam.” 

2. Ibid. G. 60 ; ‘Wa me ruccati bhaddam vo idukassabhisecanam ahuddhaaaa mukham 
pasm katham kuddho karissati. 

3. See Jayaswal, op. cit., pp. 1 15-6. 

4. Cf. Sen., op. cit., p. 64. We cannot resist the temptation of quoting hero — when we 
have reached the end of our discussion on election — the pregnant words of Hopkins with rele- 
rence to this question in the Epic Period : “If, however, the people had lost the right of deter- 
mining absolutely the next occupant of the throne, they still retained, as we see through histo- 
rical legends, in a limited though irregular form, the power of modifying the choice determined 
on by the aristocracy. They have still the unchallenged right of protesting against what seems 
to them an unworthy choice for their next ruler, and dare to deny any such choice to the present 
king, if it does not coincide with their views. And if we find that in no such case the people gain 
their point, it is still not less instructive to observe in what manner they lose it ; for in each 
example that legend has preserved, we see that the king is obliged to make good his choice 
(never by force, but) by arguments addressed in a respectful manner to the protests of the people. 
The inner meaning of such legends seems to be that the king was not yet an absolute monarch. 
The people’s constitution was the tradition of their race. This the king dared virtually to 
annul, but he did not yet venture to set it aside without a pretext, nor did he feel himself, 
independent of the veto that the people had the power of declaring” '"J.A.O.S., 13, pp. 137-8. 

6. For the details of this Vedic ceremony see Dikshitar, op. cit., pp. 82 ff. also Jayaswal, 
op. cit., II, pp. 25 ff. For the ceremony as seen in the Great Epic, cf. Hopkins, J.A.O.S., 13, 
pp. 145 ff. 

6. J., Ill, 23d ; IV, 40 ; also IV, p. 232. 

14 
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{abhisiflcati) from a golden vessel {suvannahhinhdm)^ The usual custom in 
vogue was this. The king was seated on a fine chair of fig-wood {vdumbara- 
bhaddapithaka),^ and then was sprinkled with auspicious water from a 
conch with spirals turned right-wise {dakkhindvattasamkhamtana).^ Some- 
times he was seated on a heap of jewels {raUiardsi).'^ The puroMta would 
teach the prince ten ceremonies which an universal monarch had to per- 
form.® With the prince his wife also was consecrated by the ceremonial 
sprinkling and made his chief queen {aggamahesi).^ Then the ceremony of 
spreading the royal white umbrella {seta chattamangalam) was gone through.'^ 
On the installation, the rule of the now king was proclaimed throughout the 
city by beat of drum.® A graphic description is given in the Ayogham 
Jdtaka^ of the consecration and its pomp : 

The city is decorated, the state-elephant decked in magnificent caparison 
is taken out. The richly-dressed prince sits on it. They make a ride round the 
city and return to the palace whore the prince salutes his father. He is placed 
on a pile of jewels and sprinkled from the throe conches and then the white 
umbrella with Jts festoons of gold is uplifted. Especially on the accession of a 
wise, righteous and popular king, there was no end to peoples’ joy and festivi- 
ties. They raised flags and banners and decked all the city. At every door 
was set up a pavilion, and scattering parched corn and flowers (Idjakusuma) 
they sat upon the decorated platforms and ate and drank. ' ° People came from 
different parts of the city with presents {panndkdfd) to honour him. The 
palace-walla were covered with plastered impressions of hands (hatthatthard- 
dihi). ’ ’ The festivities and rejoicings wore often signalised by a release of 
prisoners. ’ ^ No definite ago-limit to the anointing ceremonies can be gathered 
from the Jdtakas. If the I6th year was the usual age for princes to go to Tak- 
kasila, and if wo allow for four or five years to the studies, wo may take the 
24th or 25th as the age of coronation. ’ ^ 

The prince has now become the king, the supreme head of the state, exer- 
cising a considerable amount of authority and influence over every kind of 
activity — social, economic, political and even religious. As wo, in our present 
course of narration, practically have kept ourselves aloof from the discussion 
of the actual administrative work, it is but consistent to follow up this course 
and notice the king’s life when ho is free from state affairs. It would be thought, 


1. J., VI, p. 39 ; cf. the Epic (Hopkins, op. cit., 13, p. H.*)) 

2. Cf. Ailareya Brahmana, viii, 8. 

3. J., II, p. 409 i IV, p! 350. 

4. J., IV, pp. 40, 492. 

5. J., IV, p. 232 ; dasa Cakhavattivattani. 

0. J., IV, p. 407 ; V, pp. 95, 285 ; VI, p. 588. See Jayaswal, op. cit., II, pp. 16-7. 

7. J., IV, pp. 323, 393. 

8. J., V, p. 285 “Knsardjassa and' ti bherin cardpesi : VT, p. 10. 

9. J., IV, pp. 492-3. 

10. J., II, pp. 240-1 , VI, pp. 42-3. 

11. J., VI, p. 42. Cf. Cowell and Thonaas, Ilarsacarita, p. 45 & note. 

12. J., V, p. 285 — “sabbabandhandgardni mocdpetvd, "etc. 

13. Cf. Jayaswal, op. cit., II, pp. 52-3 ; Kharavela was consecrated in his 24th year. 
Hdthigumphd Insciptions, Line I; so also A^oka, Cf. J.B.O.E.S., I, p. 93 ; III, p. 438, 
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we know, as irrelevant and even disproportionate to dwell so long on the life 
of one single personage out of tlio various individuals connected witli the big 
administrative macliinc. But our source of information itself forces us to 
adopt such a procedure. The king was undoubtedly the most important per- 
son of those days to bo reckoned with. What then to speak of those stories, 
whore he is so constantly to be met witli ? 

It is therefore necessary for us to notice whatever information can be 
had from the Jdtakas. Various and numerous arc the references to tlie cha- 
racter, hobbies, habits, sports, luxuries and pomp and the environments of the 
king which we may not let pass unnoticed, if we want to have a comprehensive 
picture of those times. It would moreover bo helpful to study the mind and 
temperament of those ancient rulers, their whims and caprices — their legacies 
devolved upon their successors. 

Thera is certainly no gainsaying the fact that most of the descriptions 
about the palace, the court and luxuries, are characterised by exaggeration. 
But creeping through these exaggerations is an element of truth and actuality. 

The palace of the king was generally situated in the centre of the city.’ 

These palaces are described as seven-storeyed^ adorned with 
RESIDENCE: towors and pinnocles^ and supported by many columns^ made 

SURROUlf^^ of wood.^ Groat stair-cases,® generally constructed of wood,”^ 
INGS. led to the various storeys. The palace had always a spacious 

courtyard (mjangana)^ opening into which were the cowpen, 
the granaries, the treasurcroom and other apartments.® The royal courtyard 
was often the place where people gathered in large numbers, either to 
witness some interesting performance or to address a complaint to the king 
or to hear something from him.’ ° Through the windows on the terrace of 
the palace {slhapinjara.Tdtdpa), which overlooked the yard and tho streets, 
the king often surveyed the varied activities of tho city and was often attract- 
ed by the sight of many an interesting object.’’ The gabled chamber 
(kutdgdra), high with pinnacles {kucclii) ’ ^ sprinkled with sandal-juice and 
filled with fragrance’ ^ and wrought of gold, was tho place where the king often 
stayed and enjoyed in the company of his kinsfolk {ndtisangha) or with many 
a lady fair (itihdgdrehi). ’ '* The groat hall of tho palace ('tmhdtala) on the top 

1. For instance, J., Ill, p. 9. A Benares king’s palace was very near to tho lower bank 
of the river : J., V, p. 429. 

2. J., IV, pp. 105, 323 ; V, pp. 42, 187, 426 ; VI, p. 289. 

3. J., Ill, p 429 — ‘Kannilcd' Cf. Acharya, Dictionary of Hindu Architecture, Accord- 
ing to A. Coomaraswamy tho word means “Central roof’ : 

4. J., IV, p. 163. 

6. J., I, p. 442; also III, pp. 317-8. 

6. J., I, p 351 ; II, p. 275. Ill, p. 122. 

7. J., VI, p. 428. 

8. J., I, pp. 175, 421 ; II, pp. 48, 116, 316 ; III, pp. 21,379 ; IV, p. 368 ; VI, p. 53. 

9. J., Ill, p. 379 (vaja) ; II, p. 96 ; V, p. 286. 

10. J., IV, pp. 177, 182, 458 ; V, p. 426. 

11. J., I, p. 421 ; II, pp. 273, 316 ; III, pp. 21, 59, 305, 379 ; V, p 230. 

12. J., VI, p. 420 ; Kucchi — Kuksi See Acarya, op. cil., p. 133 (tabornaolo.) 

13. J.,VI,p. 347— GG. 161-4. 

14. J., V, p. 188-GG, 225-6 "Kutdgdra, a small room at the top of a building" Acarya, 
op. cU., p. 146. 
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is frequently referred to,’ where the king sat on a magniliocnt tlironc, sur- 
rounded by bands of his ministers and mime-dancers^. It was perhaps the 
same place, the top-storey {uparhnatala), whore the king hold private consul- 
tations with his ministers. 3 The royal bed chamber {sirigahbha) with its gor- 
geous bedding was situated on the upper storey.'* 


There was a long walk {dighanlam) in the palace precincts where the king 
used to stroll up and down after his meals®. A feature of interest was the 
gambling-hall {jutamanMam) which was furnished with silver tables, and 
golden dice.® Nearby was the Hall of Justice (vinicchayasdld) the Court 
of the kin g where cases were heard and settled.'^ The palace itself was sur- 
rounded by a great wall (maMbhitti).^ A reference is made to a trough at the 
pa.\a.cQ doox {mjanivesanadvdre ehassa hhattammanassa),^ which could be lifted 
up, thus indicating the existence of underground passages. The royal harem, 
consisting of 16,000 dancing girls (?), must have had a separate palace while 
the chief queen possessed a separate room {sirigahbha) for herself in the palaco 
itself ; ’ ° and there were separate palaces for princes and princesses. ’ ’ At night 
the palace-doors were fast closed and guarded carefully.’ ^ 

Royal food was of course prepared by a special cook {ranfio suda) in the 
royal kitchen {mahdnasa). ’ ® Fish and meat were used besides 
DIET. rice and gruel. When the meals were ready the cook took 

them to the king and family in the palace.’ ® The dinners of 
a king, according to a ® cost 100,000 every time and consisted of a 

hundred different dishes. 

The king had his special barber {mangalanahdpita) who dressed his hair 
with golden tongs and tweezers and bathed and perfumed 
?UXURTES^ ^ position in the palace was not insignificant. ’ ® 

Kings wore turbans with crests {savethanaculd) adorned with 
jewels,’® had golden and pearl necklaces round their necks, and were 


J., I, p. 470 ; II, _ p. 273 ; IV, p. 105 ; V, pp. 230, 249, 370 ; VI, pp. 53, 103. 

J., V, p. 249 ; “alankatamahdtale rajapcdlanke nisinno gandhahbanalanaccakddipair- 

J., VI, pp. 392, 410. 

J., II, p. 326 ; V, pp. 214, 506-G. 477 ; VI, p. 47-G. 165. 

J., VI, pp. 349, 352. 

J., I, pp. 289-90 ; III, p. 187 ; VI, pp. 280., 281. 

J., I, p. 176 ; II, pp. 2, 186 ; III, p. 605, IV, p. 120 ; VI, p. 284. 

J., VI, pp. 349, 350. 

J., VI, pp. 381, 384. 

J., II, p. 394 ; IV, p. 319 ; V, pp. 284, 301. 

J., II, p. 374, III, p. 415 ; IV, p. 191 ; VI, pp. 491, 498, 502 ; V, p. 306. Cf. Arlha- 
idstra, I, 20. 

12. J., IV, p. 105. 

13. J., I, p. 242 ; II, p. 434 ; V, pp. 230, 292, 297, 458 ; VI, p. 349. 

14. J. I. P.,242 V.pp. 292,458; V.p, 297. 

15. J., II, p. 434 ; V, p. 292. 

16. J., II, p. 319 ; Fick, op. cit., p. 288. See for the occupation of the royal cook, J. 
V, p. 297. As to his position in the royal household, cf. Pick’s remarks, op. <fc 1. c. 

17. J. I pp. 137, 138 ; III p. 451 ; IV p. 365 ; V pp. 177 187 ; VI p. 144. 

18. Cf. Pick op. cit. pp. 287-88. 

19. J. V p. 187 ; VI p. 368. 

20. J. VI pp. 345-368. 
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dressed in robes of the finest silk and wool,’ with golden slippers 
on their foot. 2 They wore supposed to he delicate of frame, accustomed 
to the palace and all its niceties, and unable to bear the hard and dry things. ^ 

Kings are usually doscribod as riding on chariots drawn by white horses 
(setasindhavayuttam).'^ These chariots of state (niangalarathe) 
CONVEY. were made of ivory and had silver decorations, having the 

ANCES. equipage all bright and clean, white and spotless in their 

appearance, with banners flying free and adorned with varied 
paintings.® The State-elephant was used generally on occasions of festivities 
or when the king went on his circuit round the city.® It was bedecked in 
bright array, with girths of gold, caparisoned with trappings golden and 
bright,'’’ 

Of the possessions of the king (rajjasiri) several gdihds give gorgeous 
descriptions, obviously exaggerated. Still they are not absolutely worth- 
less : 

“Palatial halls, broad acres, steeds and kino. 

Perfumes, rich robes and many a concubine”® 


paintings. ’ 


“Whatever of silver, gold and pearls, rich gems and precious gear. 
Copper and iron, shells and pearls, and jewels numberless. 

Ivory, yellow sandal wood, deer skins and costly dress”® 
are all kingly possessions. 

Many a kingly figure passes across our eyes while going through these 
stories, with his characteristics. His hobbies and habits, 
CHARACTER whims and caprices, fantasies and even idiosyncrasies, de- 

HOBBIES, serve more than a passing reference, interesting as they are 

HABITS, etc. ffom a popular point of view.’® “A king interests himself in 
knowing the cause of the sudden ailments of the state-ele- 
phant”’ ’ ‘and another of a state horse/ who used to limp in imitation of its 
trainer.’^ On the other hand, ‘a king of Magadha is strangely jealous of his 
state elephant on account of the high praises bestowed upon it by an admiring 


1. J., V, p. 323-G. 129 ; VI p. 368. 

2. J., Ill, p. 326 ; VI p. 368. 

3. J., IV, p. 371-G. 269. 

4. J., I. 175; 11, pp. 2, 3, 4, 39 ; IV, 120. 

5. J., V, pp. 250— GG. 49-50 ; 483-G. 409 ; VI, pp. 48— GG. 172-88 ; 223-G. 964. 

6. J., I, pp. 313 444 ; II, 275, 325 ; IV, p. 138, 403 ; V, p. 258, G. 43-4 VI p. 2. 

7. J., V, p. 258-G. 43-4. 

8. J., V, p 490-G. 428. 

9. J., V, pp. 379-80-GG. 183-4. also VI, pp. 54-GG. 243— 4.Cf. J. V, 120 ; VI, pp. 61, 54. 

10. We must acknowledge our indebtedness for some of the instances and references for 
this subject to be noticed hereafter to Dr. Sen’s valuable paper op. cit. 

11. J., I, p. 187. 

12. J., 11, p. 98. 
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crowd of citizens, and resolves to kill it by casting it over a ]>i'eci2>icc.’ ’ A 
king 'of a somewhat covetous nature’ possessing ‘a brute of a horse is very much 
prone to mischief.’ Some liorse-dealers from tlie Nortli Country arrive witli 
five hundred horses to sell them to the king. The king, this time, devises an 
ingenuous plan to get the horses at a smaller price and so says to ojie of his 
ministers : ‘Friend, make the men name their price ; then let loose Big Chest- 
nut so that ho goes amongst them ; make him bite them, and wlien they are 
weak and wounded, got the men to reduce the price.’ ^ ,\nol.her king— Dad- 
hivahana — is fond of casting a net into a river. One day when the net is 
hauled out, a mango is found sticking to it. The king does not know its name. 
The foresters name it ‘Mango’. Ho cats, and is deligiitc'd witli ils delicious 
taste. The stone is planted in his park and watered with milk-water. In 
course of time the tree begins to bear fruit. ‘‘Great was the worship paid to 
this tree, miJk-watcr was poured about it; perfumed garlands wdth live sprays 
were hung upon it, wreaths were festooned about it ; a lamp was kept burning 
and fed with scented oil ; and all round it was a screen of cloth.” The king 
sends presents of these fruits to other kings, just to arouse the desire of these 
princes to grow the precious tree in their own kingdoms taking at the 
same time sufficient care that the reputation of his country may not bo 
shared by any other. For ho “used to prick with a thorn that place in 
the stone where the sprout would come from, for fear of their growing the 
like by planting it.”^ A curious, but at the same time cruel, method 
of realising a vow, adopted by a certain king is described in a Jdtala. “All 
such as are addicted to the Five sins,” so runs the royal proclamation, 
“to wit the slaughter of living creatures and so forth, and all such 
as walk in the Ton Paths of Unrighteousness, them will I slay, and with 
their fliesh and their blood, with their entrails and their vitals, I will make 
my ofiering”^ This is cruelty to the extreme, though there are some kings 
who stand shoulder to shoulder with Asoka in their enthusiasm for proclaim- 
ing nonslaughter of animals and other righteous deeds {Mdghdlahheril and 
Dhammabhen).^ Many kings have great power of appreciation ; they are 
attracted by anything peculiar or extraordinary and are unstinted in their 
admiration.® Talkative {bahubhdsi) kings figure in the stories and their 
ministers have to cheek them with suitable parables. One king is so talkative 
that “when he talked there was no chance for any other to get in a word.” His 
minister, wishing to stop this, looks out for an opportunity. And he succeeds 
in convincing the king of the necessity of ‘speaking wisely and speaking in 
reason’ by giving the parable of the tortoise and the geese. Similarly in 
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another instance, ‘a minit.ter advises his garrulous master to avoid prolixity, 
to be thorough, discreet and well-restrained in speech, after relating the par- 
able of the young cuckoo. And ho utters this gdlhd : 

“The sage his measured words discreetly guides. 

Nor rashly to his second self confides : 

Before ho speaks will prudent counsel take, 

His foes to trap, as Garueja the snake.”’ 

An indolent {alasiyajdtiko) king is corrected by his minister while taking a 
walk in the royal garden. ^ A certain king of Benares is so fastidiously extra- 
vagant and dainty as regards his meals that ‘when he ate, ho ate not within 
doors, but as ho wished to confer merit upon many people by showing them the 
costly array of his meals, he caused a pavilion adorned with jewels to be set up 
at the door, and at the time of eating, he had this decorated, and there he sat 
upon a royal dais made all of gold, under a white parasol with princesses all 
around him, and ate the food of an hundred delicate flavours from a dish 
which cost a hundred thousand pieces of money. A king is about to be 
initiated into the habit of drinking wine, from w^hich ho is prevented by divine 
intervention of ‘Sakka’ : “If ho shall drink strong drink, all India will perish : 
I will sec that he shall not drink it”.'* Some kings are very courteous and 
sympathetic to ascetics, A Benares king gives a band of 500 hermits who 
are his guests ‘a largo supply of the best spirits knowing that such things 
rarely come on the way of those who renounce the world and its vanities.” ® A 
king sends a drum beating about the city, with this proclamation : “I give 
protection to all creatures.” From that time onwards no one durst so much 
as raise hand against beast or bird”.® Some kings are awfully anxious not to 
waste a single moment on worldly matters after the advent of old age. 
Barbers are, therefore, directed to report the appearance of the first grey hair 
on their heads — “a sure symptom of the decline of youth and the approach 
of physical infirmities”.^ An interesting figure of a king who loves his 
wife dearly is supplied in a Jdtaka. After her death he is overwhelmed with 
grief. Ho has the body laid in a coffin, and embalmed with oil and ointment, 
and laid beneath his bed; and there ho lies without food, weeping and wail- 
ing.® “This picture is somewhat unique,” as Sen rightly remarks,® “as in 
the JdtaJca literature no other kings love their wives so dearly and so single- 
mindedly.” Kings greedy of money and riches are seen.’ ° A figure of a king 
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who is infatuated in love flits across the Umniadanti Jdtaka.’' A king is 
thoroughly angry with ascetics, when ho discovers an asootic misbehaving in 
his own harem. “These men go about by day in ascetic’s garb and misbehave 
themselves at night,” and being angry, ho adopts heretical views and drives 
away the whole community of mendicants from his kingdom, ^ A prince is 
stricken with leprosy, physicians cannot cure it, but his chaste wife, by the 
performance of ‘an act of truth’ {saccakiriyd), cures him of this foul disease. ^ 
Some kings, far from being fearless and courageous, on hearing an unnatural 
sound or perceiving an ominous phenomenon or dreaming a bad dream, get 
completely unnerved and at once invite astrologers to explain these occurren- 
ces fully.** An interesting whim of a king is to do something special or 
novel so as to attract the attention of the world. He wants to build a palace 
supported by only one colunm, thinking that other monarchs, who are 
accustomed to live in palaces supported by many columns, will regard this 
as a unique achievement of art, and thus he will easily come to be recognised 
as the chiefest king in the whole of India. A certain king is defeated in a 
battle on account of his showing favours to new-comers. He is curious to 
have some illustrations from the treasure house of past history, and ho asks 
his adviser: “Am I the only king who has ever been defeated through favour 
shown to new-comers, or have others had the same fate before ?”* 

Let us now proceed to have an idea of the pleasures, games and amuse- 
ments in which the Jdtaka kings are found to be indulging. 
SPORTS & other ancient rulers, these also are fond of hunting, 

AMUSEMENTS dice-play and women. The various places where the king 
OP HTHP TCTN’O i t ® 

used to enjoy himself {'paribhogatthdnuni) are given out in 
the very pathetic utterances of the people who run to all 
these plaaes to find the king who has turned a hermit. Those included the 
palace, gabled-chambers, Asoka garden, Kannikd-gSiTdm, Pdtali garden. 
Mango garden, the royal tank and the pleasuance.^ Another Jdtaka enume- 
rates and describes, both in the gdthds and in the prose, five enjoyable things 
(upabhogarasam), whereby a king, forgetful of his former glory, is appealed to. 
These are ; bhojana—iood, kilesa — sexual joy, sayana—h^.d, naccagitavddita— 
musical entertainment, and TJyydna-nagata — a guarded garden-house.® 
These correspond to the five occasions when Aioka, as he says in his Rock Edict 
VI, was supposed to be attending to his personal comforts and enjoyments.® 

Hunting seems to have been the most favourite out door sport and amuse- 
ment. The king went out ahunting in a chariot, followed by a great retinue 
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and in brave array.’ Welltrained hounda {susihkhitakoleyyakd) were taken 
along with the company. ^ But this royal expedition was often a great source 
of disturbance to the people — villagers and townsfolk^ — who could not carry 
on their normal business, farming or trade. On such occasions the people 
had to muster strong and try to prevent tljo great inconvenience that they 
might have had to go through. “In those days,” so riuis a story, “the king 
of Benares was passionately fond of hunting, and always had meat at every 
meal. Every day he mustered the whole of his subjects, townsfolk and coun- 
rry-folk alike, to the detriment of their business and wont ahunting.”® The 
people, knowing the immense losses they would have to sustain, at once mot 
together and deliberated as to the remedy, and through concerted action, were 
successful in their protest. Arbitrary and cruel orders must have been pro- 
claimed by the king to carry out his expedition successfully, without caring 
a little for the people. So wo find in a Jdtakd* that the king while on a hunt 
made a proclamation to all : “If a deer escapes by any man’s post, the man 
is fined the value of the deer.” Of course the men concerned with this pro- 
clamation were most probably his courtiers — the retinue,® but it was neces- 
sarily at the cost of the people residing in the neighbourhood of the hunting 
ground, mostly the villagers and farmers. No reprehension for hunting in the 
sense that the Law books take, is to bo found in the Jdtakas. They represent 
the thing as it was — a favourite amusement of the king.® 

Another amu.somont of the king was drinking, — the same old habit or 
rather vice. The Jdtaka kings are seen holding great drinking festivals — 
orgies, we might rerm them,^ when people enjoy and indulge in all sorts of 
merry making and the kings tlien enjoy the company of the dancing girls 
{ndtakitthiyo). Here again this drinking indulgence is a matter of course in 
the stories, though the didactic parts of the Jdkikas — ^as does the Epic — may 
show their disgust and describe at groat length , with similes and illustrations, 
the evils of this vice.® 


With drinking went women — the dancing girls specially' — by whom the 
Jdtaka kings are always surrounded. The afternoon hours of rest and amuse- 
ment in the royal pleasuance outside the city seem to have been the most pro- 
minent in the daily routine of kings of the Jdtaka stories. The royal park® 
was indeed a nec6.vsary appendage to the royal city. It was a spacious park, 
surrounded by a wall of 18 cubits high’ ° and having a big gate at the entrance 
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with high arches {torana).' Besides other playing grounds, there must be the 
lake wherein the king sported with his queens and concubines (udakakUam).^ 
There used to be a special seat for tho king in the park {man galasild),^ as ho 
had every thing special. There ho rested in the lap of his favourite, and gaily 
witnessed the skilful girls singing, playing on instruments and dancing 
{gitavdditanacc/icM)^ and indulged in all sorts of inorriinents, afEecting very 
badly, we may imagine, the moral equipment of tho high personage. What 
could have been liis aliilities for, and an active ])art in, tho actual governance 
of tho state, when and if the ‘head’ spent away his time in such pastimes, may 
well be left to the iniagination of tho reader.^ About tho harem of tho king, 
which was unlimited, wo shall presently sof. 

Wivh g:unl)ling, (lie royal amusements completed tho fourfold vices which 
went on undermining through tlio ages tlie character and personality of tho 
kings, and made th(nn utterly unworthy of tho high position they were 
holding — merely through an accident of birth. Dice-play — an old Vcdic 
amusement — ® was the favourite game of the Jdlaka. kings also."^ A gambling 
scene is vividly described in the Vidkura jmndita J.,^ which shows some 
technical knowledge of tho game — the throwing of dice on tho dice board, tho 
twenty- four throws some of which are called mdlikam, fidvatam, hahnlam, 
sardi, bhadrd—.^ “Lot us conquer liy fair dealing, and by the absence 
of violence, and when thou art conquered pay down tliy stake” — this is tho 
preliminary talk of the players.’® Gambling is nowhere depreciated in the 
Jdtakaf^, as far as we can see. As a matter of fact, tho Jdlaka kings play dice 
without any fear of r(;prchcnsion at the hands of super-moralists. ’ ’ 

Thus tho four main amusements of tho king turn out in reality to bo vices 
which Kautilya’ 2 cliscusses at length quite in keeping with his political 
farsightedness and psychological insight. 

Wo may still go deeper into tho royal splendour and paraphernalia. Tho 
jewelled throne and tin, white umbrella are tho two majestic symbols of king- 
ship.’ ® Descriptions of tho court occurring frequently, besides being intorost- 
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ing from the political standpoint, give us an idea of the royal splendour — not 
quite exaggerated. Wo read: “Entering the city the Bodhisatta passed into 
the spacioua hall of the palace and then seated himself in all his godlike boauty 
on his jewelled throne beneath the white umbrella of his kingsliip. Round 
him in glittering splendour stood his ministers and Brahmins and nobles, 
whilst sixteen thousand nautch girls, fair os the nymphs of heaven, sang and 
danced and made music, till the palace was loud with sounds like the ocean 
when the storm bursts in thunder on its water.”’ And in another place^ 
we find him “seated in majesty and splendour beneath a white canopy of sove- 
reignty upon a throne of gold with legs ns of a gazelle. ...” His solemn pro- 
cessions round the citv, specially on occasions like his return from expeditions, 
are awe-inspiring.^ 

But there are brighter sides of the picture also. If the sports and amuse- 
ments noted above tended to make the kingly persons slotliful, indolent, simply 
spectacular and unfit for aiiy constructive work, there were certain others, 
occasional though, which made tlicm more energetic, more olert, athletic and 
aesthetic and brought them in closer contact with the people at large. 

A scene of a great wrestling match at the king’s door : "The wrestling 
ring was prepared ; there was an ciudosurc for the games, the ring was decked 
out gaily, the flags of victory wore readily ti(!d. The whole city was in a whirl, 
line over line rose the seats, tier above tier.”'* 

A vivid representation of a stirring musical competition between two 
masters, Musila and Guttilo at Benares : “At the palace door a pavilion was 
set up, and a throne was set apart for the king. Ho came down from tho 
palace, and took his seat upon the divan in the gay pavilion. All round him 
were thousands of slaves, women bcautoously apparelled, courtiers, Brah- 
mins, citizens. All tho people of tho town had come together. In tho court- 
yard they were fixing the seats circle on circle, tier above tier .... and lute in 
hand bo (Guttila) sat waiting on his appointed place. .. Musila too was thcl*e 
and sat in his own seat. All round was a great concourse of people”.® 
Tho two musicians display their wits and skill. All tho people, the king not ex- 
cluded, watch them keenly and with pin-drop silence. And when one shows 
triumph over the other, the multitude in thousands wave and wave their ker- 
chiefs in the air, in thousands they shout applause.” In “the chorus of con- 
demnation that is started against tho vanquished, tho king takes active part 
and makes a sign to the multitude which thereupon rises up crying and bela- 
bours the man to death.” 

One more instance : The king has summoned all tho archers in his domi- 
nion to assemble in the palace yard. He invitos by beat of drums the people 
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“all that dwell in the city” to come and witness the skill of the master-archer 
Jotipala. Followed by a great crowd he comes to the yard and takes his 
seat on a splendid throne. The hero of the day, Jotipala, performs many an 
intricate and amazing feat of archery and is acclaimed with unbounded 
enthusiasm and wild excitement. “The people make a great uproar, shouting 
and dancing about and clapping their hands, and they throw oR their gar- 
ments and ornaments so that there is a treasure lying in a heap to the amount 
of eighteen crores.”’ 

Sometimes the king directly interests himself in the propagation of 
dharma and culture among his subjects. Ho proclaims by beat of drum his 
intention to address the citizens, including his harem, on some great topic of 
moral uplift and regeneration, “thus affording himself and the people a. direct 
opportunity for an intimate association and mutual understanding that may 
alone load to the realization of the highest purpose of government”.^ The 
genuineness of his feelings — ^almsgiving, showing respect to Brahma^as and 
Samaijas, parents and dcariyas, non-injury to animals — can very well bo appre- 
ciated if we remind ourselves of the most glowing figure of A4oka, the great 
Mauryan Emperor who by his piety and sincerity of purpose set on foot the 
Dhamma propaganda “based on a direct appeal to the masses.”^ 

All these instances'* would be suffioient to show that the kings, no matter 
how and to what extent they indulged in personal pleasures and splendour, 
did, sometimes, come into close contact with the people and, with their frank 
and intimate behaviour, succeeded in winning their hearts. The crowd that 
gathers at those royal gatherings has no distinction whatever of caste or creed 
or class. Everything there is perfectly democratic. Those gatherings seem 
to have had remarkable influence in contributing their quota to our cultural 
evolution. Our literary traditions show how kings of those times were great 
patrons of the arts and literature. Tl)o Jdlaha kings are no exceptions. They 
get their education at Tekkasila. They travel far and wide receiving practical 
experience and a “direct knowledge of the glories and achievements of other 
countries.” They must try to emulate them. They did. Learned Pandits 
came to the king with poetical pieces {gdtMs) and bo rewarded them.® Some- 
times ho himself tried lus hand at a verso ‘so beautiful and appealing, that with- 
in a short time tho whole people will take it up and commit it to memory”.® 
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He is always surrounded by maids.’ Ho tames birds and boasts in his palace 
and gives rewards to them who bring tlie-se presents.^ Music and drama 
flourished high under the royal patronage. A king in order to attract bis son 
to the pleasures of the world proposes to have dramas enacted before him. The 
prince, bathed in perfumed water, is brought into a beautiful inner chamber 
filled with a mingled fragrance of perfumed wreaths, inoenso, unguents and 
spirituous liquor. Gracious women come and try to amuse him with dance 
and music.® 


We have, lastly, to examine the king’s harem which has, from times im- 
memorial, played a considerable part in the inner and outer 
HAREM politics, not to speak of socio-moral atmosphere that was 

affected by it. 


The harem {antapuTa orodha) must have been a distinctive feature of the 
palace, and occupied a large space. It is described as well-built, with earth 
and other plasters and suffused with sweet fragrance and beautiful.^ It is 
said to have comprised sixteen thousand dancing girls [soldsahoisscmd- 
takitthiyo).^ The high number is only conventional and cannot be taken as 
true, though we may believe that it wont up to hundreds.® These were 
clearly distinguished from one who was the chief queen aggatnaJiesl and who 
commanded a respectable status both in and out of the palace, being pre- 
sumably the motjier of the heir-apparent.’ It is not, as it may seem, curious 
or even unimaginable that these lefthanded ladies were freely at the disposal 
of the king. They are not said to dance by day and go home at night as the 
Epic says,® but they were a part and parcel of the royal seraglio.® It is 
again not incomprehensible that these dancing girls wore often handed down 
from father to son when the former passed over the kingdom to the latter.'® 
The harem was not at all despised. The king was free, it seems, to bring in 
any new girl without much distinction of caste or class a flower girl, a country 
girl or any picked out from the wayside. ” The only thing that was to be con- 
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siderod waa, that “she must be unmarried {avdvatd).” He dared not take any 
who had her huaband living. ’ The post of the Chief Queen does not seem to be 
permanently reserved for one and the same only. It must depend on the fancy 
of the king. ^ The rivalries and jealousies of co-wives in the harem did exist. ^ 

The harem was, necessarily, a great source of danger to the king and was 
therefore carefully guarded, of course by eunuchs and hunch-backed old men. ■* 
The women thoinselvos were often corrupt and immoral to a degree. The 
inner afEairs wore not only an unhappy strain on the mind of the king, but 
had serious repercussions on the affairs of the state, resulting in outspoken 
enmity between neighbouring kingdoms. A king starts to quell a disturb- 
ance on the frontiers of his kingdom, and at the request of his chief queen 
sends one messenger at the end of every league to lot the queen know how 
he is and to find out how she fares. The queen, out of her insatiate passion, 
‘sins’ with every one of the messengers and then tries to allure the royal 
chaplain who is sufficiently “strong” to check her temptation. The chaplain 
tells the whole story to the king and discloses the wickedness of the queen. 
The king orders all the messengers to bo beheaded. But the chaplain comes 
forward with a passionate appeal in their behalf ; “Nay, Sire, the men are not 
to blame ; for they were constrained by the Queen. Wherefore pardon them. 
And as for the queen she is not to blame, for the passions of women are 
insatiate, and she does but act according to her inborn nature. Wherefore, 
pardon her also.”^ Once a courtier intrigues in the harem, but the king is 
placed in a dilemma : “He is a most useful servant. . .and the woman is dear 
to me. I cannot destroy these two.” He consults his pandita-amacca 
describing the courtier as a jackal, himself as a lion, and the woman in the 
harem as a happy lake., .sheltered at the foot of a lonely hill’.® The Coun- 
sellor gives this advice : 

“Out of the mighty river all creatures drink at will : 

If she is dear, have patience — the river’s a river still.”"' 

Elsewhere® a courtier, himself guilty of such an offence, reports to the king 
about the mischievous behaviour of his servant ; 

“There is a man within my house, a zealous servant too ; 

He has betrayed my trust, 0 King, say what am I to do ?” 

The king replies : 

“I too a zealous servant have : and here he stands indeed. 

Good men, I trow, are rare enow : so patience is my reed.”® 


1. J., II, p. 122 ; V, p. 213. 

2. e.g., J., V, pp. 95, 44, 443-4. 

3. J., V, pp. 21. 

4. J.. IV, p. 105, VI, pp. 435, 602-G. 1828, 

5. J., I. pp. 437-40. 

6. J., U, p. 126-G. 85. 

7. Ibid. G. 86. 

8. J., II, pp. 206-7. 

9. Ibid. GG. 148-9. 
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The king had under such circumstances to pocket the affront of the intriguers. 

The lovely queen Kinnara misbehaves herself daily with a crippled, loathe 
some “ghost of a man” lying in the shade of the rose-apple tree down near the 
palace itself. The king — Kandari — comes to know about this, and orders her 
to be beheaded. But the Chaplain, hero also, comes with his worldly know- 
ledge, saying “All women are just the same. If you are anxious to see how 
immoral women are, I will show you their wickedness and decoitfulncss.” He 
does show it, and the king pardons her but throws her away out of the 
palace.’ 

The Kundla JdtaJea^ furnishes such other examples apparently historicol 
—of queens misbehaving themselvos^Kanha,® Kakati,* and the fairhaired 
Karungavl.® The woman of surpassing beauty— Sussondi — the chief queen 
of Benares, falls in love with a Garuda king who comes to play at dice with the 
Benares king and flies away with him.® Even the son of a royal priest has 
illicit connections with the chief-queen. Here the king himself grants per- 
mission to the priestly youth to enjoy her for seven days, but then, both of 
them abscond. The king after great mental sickness is brought to reconcile 
himself to his fate. And so he says : “If she loved me she would not forsake 
her kingdom and flee away ; what have I to do with her when she has not 
loved me but fled away?”"^ A bold utterance of a true champion of free love 
indeed! A more pathetic and a ghastly scene, is portrayed in the Parantapa 
Jutaka.^ The king flees away from his kingdom with his queen, his house- 
hold priest and a servant, Parantapa, when attacked by a hostile king. They 
make a hut of leaves on a river-bank in a wood and live there. The queen, 
taking advantage of loneliness, sins with the servant and to escape danger she 
asks him to do away with the king. “If the king knows, neither you nor I 
would live : kill him.” “In what way?” asks the guilty servant. Replies 
she : “He makes you carry his sword and bathing-dress when he goes to 
bathe ; take him off his guard at the bathing-place, cut off his head and chop 
his body to pieces with the sword and then bury him in the ground.” The 
ghastly deed is accomplished. Another passionate queen seizes the hands of 
her stepson, when he comes to take her leave to go and receive his father return- 
ing from a frontier expedition, and invites him to enjoy the bliss of love. 
The prince is adamant. “Mother, my mother you are, and you have a hus- 
band living ; such a thing was never before heard of, that a woman, a matron, 
should break the moral law in the way of fleshly lust. How can I do such a 


1. J., V, pp. 4.37-40 and gatM 308. The pathetic episcKle of the Kandari-Kinnara is 
seen represented on one of the railings of the great Barhnt Stupa : See Cunningham, Stupa of 
Barhut, p. 134, plates, xiv, 2, LIV, 37. 

2. J., V, pp. 424-431. 

3. Ibid. pp. 424-7, and G. 288. 

4. Related in full in J., Ill, pp. 90-2, GG. 10.'j-8. 

5. J., V, pp. 428-31. 

6. J., Ill, pp. 187-90. 

7. J., Ill, pp. 337-41. 

8. J., Ill, pp. 417-21. 
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deed of pollution with you Even an Ujxirdja is seen intriguing in the 
harem of the king — his own brother — and fleeing away for fear of punishment. ^ 
These and such other instances seem to show that the “inner politics of the 
harem are often corrupt and polluted.’’ As to their diabolical repercussions 
on the ‘inter-state relations’ we may only remind ourselves of several instances 
of the traditional rivalry of Kasi and Kosala. There we saw how the guilty 
minister of the one went over to the side of the other and fomented bittor 
enmity between the two. 


After all is said about the harom, we must not be too much obsessed with 
the idea that these pictures represent perfectly unbiassed and truthful accounts 
of the court-life of those days. There is, os Son^ remarks, a definite propa- 
ganda behind some of these legends. We may still bo permitted to hold that 
the standard of morality was decidedly low. The instances given above must 
have been developed from a kernel of truth. ^ 


On the general position or status of tho queens in the royal household or 
in society, there is not much to be said. Of the little that is hero and there 
given out, we shall speak while dealing with the position of women in general. 

We may now notice a somewhat pleasanter aspect of Court-life. It is 
Royal Charity which was practised on a lavish scale. Numo- 
OHARrriES. instances whore wo observe generous kings be- 

stowing bountifuls to tho poor, distressed and beggars. A 
king of Benares builds “six halls of Bounty, one at each of tho four gates, one 
in tho midst of the city and one before the palace ; and everyday he distributes 
in gifts six hundred thousand pieces of money.® So are other kings.® Espe- 
cially of interest is the royal reverence towards wandering ascetics, tho parih- 
bdjakas who receive very warm welcome. Tho king sees a venerable ascetic from 
his window, comes down and leads him to a dais and seats him upon the throne 
under a white umbrella. His own food he gives him to eat and himself oats of 
it. Ho then takes him to the royal park, causes a covered walk and a dwell- 
ing to bo made for him and furnishes him with all the neces,saries of an ascetic 
during his stay there in the rainy season.'^ These charitable activities of tho 
king must hove gono a long way to win the loyalty of the subjects and enhance 
his prestige. No wonder, that A^oka, following his predecessors, was so en- 
thusiastic over tho distribution of bounties and appointed Dhamma Mahd- 
mattas to carry on the work of charity amid all sects and classes of men.® 


1. J., IV, p. 190. 

2. J., IV, p. 79. Cf. also 0, .III, p. 392, where ev^en the queen mother falls in love with 
the purohita. 

3. Op. cit., p. 86. 

4. Cf. Arthctsantra, 1, 20, where Kautilya cites some historical instances of the dangerous 
women queens murdering their husbands, presumably, through some intrigue : “He shall keep 
away,” says he, “his wives from tho society of ascetics with shaved head or braided hair, of buf- 
foons and of outside prostitutes. Nor shall women of high birth have occasion to see his 
wives, except appointed midwives.” 

5. J., II, p. 118. 

6. J., IV, pp. 176, 336, 361, 402 ; V, p. 162 ; VI, p. 42, etc. 

7. J., II, p. 316 ; also II, pp. 273 ff ; HI, pp. 79 ff ; IV, p. 444, etc. 

8. See Pillar, Edict, VlI.MookeTii, op, cit., pp. 241-2. 
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We pass on to the final stage in the life ofthe kmg. The JatoJba kings 
ABDICATION follow the long-standing tradition of relinquish- 

ing the throne when they attain a certain age, in favour of 
their sons, and retiring to the forest to lead a life of penance and prayer. The 
appearance of ‘‘Grey Hair” on the king’s head is frequently ’ the ‘dramrmwifiC 
the cause of abdicating the throne. Sometimes the kings have a keen desire 
to see their sons rule the kingdom and then they hand over the charge and 
retire.* Again it is not infrequent that they scorn worldly pleasures and 
yearn for a hermit’s life. Even young princes are seen in ascetic moods not 
caring for the throne that is given to them.* There is a tremendously pathe- 
tic strain in t\ietgdtMs of the Culla-Sutasoma Jdtaha* which reproduce the 
feelings of the near and dear of the king who is about to turn a hermit. The 
protest, the arguments, the beseechings, gleaned through the gdthds, have a 
remarkable resemblance to those contained in the Great Epic, in the interest- 
ing discussion that follows on the desire of King Yudhisthira to give up royal 
life and turn a hermit, eminently summarized by Prof. Hopkins in his well- 
known essay.® However, the custom generally did prevail. We have per- 
haps, if wo believe the traditions, historical examples of Candragupta Maury a 
and A^ka following this time-honoured custom.® 

Ill 

THE CHARACTER OF MONARCHICAL RULE. 

The foregoing details, which must have grown tiresome by now, give us 
a faint vision of the man who was at the helm of the state and Society of the 
Jdtaka times, the most important limb of the body-politic. 

Now wo examine his powers and prerogatives, limitations and checks 
to his autocracy if any, the peoples’ voice and their power. 

The king of the Jdtakas was a despot, despot in the sense that he was free 
to exercise his will and pleasure. 

The king was the highest personage in the state. He was absolutely 
necessary. All the circumstances we noticed before, viz., the dire necessity of 
a king, the people’s anxiety to perpetuate the line, the traditional high status 
of the king, all these would, naturally, force the people to repose confidence in 
him and not to interfere with his doings, so long as they did not vitally affect 
them. But to idolize him was never their attempt. They were not merely 


1. J., I, p. 138 ; 111, p. 393— G. 114 ; V. pp. 177 ff. 

2. J., II, p. 279 ; rV, pp. 96, 492, 495. 

3. J., Ill, p. 31 ; IV, pp. 119, 121-2, 492. 

4. J., V, pp. 177jfif. GO. 192-241. 

6. J.A.O.S., p. 13, p, 179-81. 

6. See Dikshitar, op. cit., pp. 88-9. 
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submissive, as their frequent risings will show.* The tyrant was not always 
tolerated. 

The picture of an Meal king wo have already soon before. The ten royal 
duties and other moral virtues wore there. But the t5q)ica] 
IDEAL. king of tlio Jdtahas does not appear to bo prone to act 

according to thom.^ It is the other and opposite picture 
that wo have frequently to soe through the stories. 

We do not think there is any misstatement, it may bo overstatement, of 
facts, when a Jdtaka^ speaks of a king thus : “With taxes and fines, and many 
mutilations and robberies, ho crushed the folk as it wore sugar-cane in a mill ; 
he was cruel, fierce, ferocious. For other people ho had not a grain of pity ; at 
homo ho was harsh and implacable towards his wives, his sons and daughters, 
to his Brahmin courtiers and the householders of the country. Ho was like a 
speck of dust that falls in the eye, like gravel in the broth, like a thorn sticking 
in the heel,” Instances of such oppressive rulers are not rare. An oppres- 
sive king sucks the country dry of all wealth. * By relying on the words of 
his wicked queen an arrogant monarch kills the prince by casting him down 
the precipice, heels head first, inspite of lamentations, entreaties and even moral 
arguments of the people, the courtiers and the women. ® Ho oven dares to 
say : 

“One side the whole world stands, ray queen on the other all above ; 

Yet her I cleave to : cast him down the hill, and get you gone.” 

Another capricious tyrant takes a dislike for all old things and makes a cruel 
sport of old men and women who have therefore to leave his kingdom.® A 
king falls in love with the wife of a hermit. “Well”, thinks ho, “if I seize her 
by my sovereign power {issariya halena) what will ho do ? I will tako her then”. 
And he orders one of his suites to carry her away to the palace, inspite of her 
complaints and cries that lawlessness and wrong were the world’s way.^ 

These and similar instances leave no doubt as to the general autocracy 
prevailing among the kings. In this connection it would be 
POPULAR interesting for our purpose to note some of the popular 

OPINIONS opinions about the King expressed in the stories. There is 

no one, so we hoar, who docs not feel afraid when ho 
hears that it is a king. ® Amongst the two — the fowler and the bird Bodhisatta- 


1. Cf. Dicoy, Law and Custom of the Constitution, p. 74 ; “. . . .but in any State, however 
despotic the ruler, there is but limited readiness on the part of his subjects to obey his behests.” 
N. S. Subbarao, Political and Economic Conditions as Described in the Jdtakas, p. 24. 

2. CJ. Fick, op. cit., p. 100 : “. . . .the king shows a double face in the Jdtakas, which is 
to be traced to the Buddhistic account of the original legends^ 

3. J. II, p. 240. 

4. J., IV, p, 224. 

6. J., IV, pp. 193-4-GG. 61-7, 

6. J., II, pp. 142-3. 

7. J., IV, pp. 23-4. '^adhammo lake vattati ayultam". 

8. J., VI, p. 85 — “Bdjd’li pana vutte abbdyento ndma nalthi." 
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the former, an experienced man, saying that “Kings, verily are fickle-minded 
{calacdttd)” is to our mind, more correct than the latter, a protagonist of Law 
and Morality, who says that “Kings are wise and understand goodly words”.’ 
Similarly the hunter of the Roh^ntamiga Jdtaka^ and the llarhsa Jdtaka,^ 
who sets a stag free, seems to pronounce a fact when he says that “Kings are 
cruel,” rdjdno ndma kakkhald. Is it an exaggeration — what a man utters in a 
gdthd in the Sattigumbha Jdtaka* : “Kings are like blazing bonfires and moat 
perilous to coma near” ? Elsewhere^ a sage warns his young novice against 
sovereign lords whom he compares with snakes which may stain holy men. 
The experienced old lion speaks out a simple truth that “Kings have many 
stratagems” aneJcamdyd rdjdno.^ “Hard are the ways of kings : what will 
happen no one can tell,” these are the utterances of a learned minister of a 
king.'^ The characteristically sound advice given by Vidhura to those who 
aspire to attain honour in the kings court® we may doubt, and incline to dis- 
miss it as ideological only, but some of the home-truths therein embodied are 
worth our consideration. For instance, when he says that “the king does not 
count as a common person : the king must not be paired with anyone else : 
kings are easily vexed as the eye is hurt if touched by a barley-awn,”® does 
he not utter the truth as already shown above ? “Win favour in the eyes of the 
Great {i.e., the king) for one day : it is enough for a life-time,” so remarks a 
learned scholar of the type of Uddalaka.’® What wonder, then, if the king 
should become so bold as to say, “lam king of Benares ; there is nothing I 
cannot do.”’ ’ 

As a matter of fact, we cannot reconcile ourselves with the idea ' ^ that 
kings of the Jdtakas are not arbitrary. But we do recognise 
POPULAR the fact that the people of those days did not always 
REVOLTS. tolerate, or acquiesce in, the arbitrary or autocratic and 
despotic deeds of the kings. We have several instances of 
the powerful risings of the whole people against wicked and imjust kings. 
Fierce and cruel and like grit in the eye to all folk in his princely days, a king’ 
has to sufier severe punishment at the hands of the people for his unjust deeds. 
“Filled with indignation,” says the story, “the nobles and brahmins and all 
classes {Khattiya-Btahmandadayo nagaravdsino) with one accord cried out, 

1. J. V. pp. 346, 365— “jRajdwo mma Calacitta ” and "Rajano ndma punnavanid ca 

paAMvanlA ca aubhaiiitadabbhasUannu.” CJ. “ . . . .even m water is tho refuge of the TOople, 
80 also is it with kings. If danger arises from them, who shall avert that danger T” — J., Ill , 
p. 508. 

2. J., IV, p. 419. 

3. /6td., p. 427. 

4. Ibid., p. 432-(l. 144. “dur&sadd hi rdjdno aggi pajjalito yathd." 

6. J., IV, p. 223-G. 60. 

6. J., Ill, p. 322. 

7. J.,V1, p. 3Sl-^'‘rdjakammdni ndma bhariydni, na Adyati hirh bhaviaaati." 

8. J., VI, pp. 292-98-GG. 1266-1309. 

9. Ibid., p. 294-G. 1281. 

10. J., IV, p. 299. Similar are the words : “by once conciliating kings a man may live 
happily all the years o! his life’’ put in Setaketu’a month at J., Ill, p. 236. 

11. J., Ill, p. 325 — Contrast the ntteranoe of the Gsmdhira ki^ before the Yahkha lady, 

S.f 1, p. 398. 

12. O/. Sen, op. cit., p. 72. 
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‘This ungrateful king does not recogniao ovon the goodness of this good man 
who saved his majesty’s life. How can we have any profit from the king ? 
Seize the tyrant.” Amd in their anger they rush upon the king from every 
side, and slay him there and then, as he rides on his elephant, with arrows and 
javelins, stones and clubs and any weapons that come to hand. The corpse 
they drag by the heels to a ditch and fling it in and then anoint their chosen 
person to kingship.’ In another place ^ an interesting scone is witnessed. 
A Brahraa^a youth has discovered that it is the king himself and his priest 
who have stolon and concealed a precious treasure. Ho declares the king a 
‘thief’ and sounds a stirring appeal to the people assembled there : — 

“Let town and country folk assembled all give ear, 

Lo 1 water is ablaze. From safety cometh fear. 

The plundered realm may well of king and priest complain ; 

Henceforth protect yourselves, your refuge proves your bane.” 

The people realize that the king who should protect them is himself a thief 
and determine to kill him, ‘that he may not in future go on plundering any 
more.’ With sticks and hammers they go out and beat the king and the 
jmrohita till they are dead. The Brahma^ia youth is then proclaimed king. 
Elsewhere® the people are seen putting the priest to death and than hurrying 
with sticks and stones to kill the tyrant king himself in a fit of frenzied glee. 
It is only with ‘divine’ intervention that the king’s life is spared. He is driven 
out of the city and thrown into an outcaste settlement. Similarly when the 
people of a country find that their king has developed cannibalistic tastes 
they at once stir in revolt. They approach the commander-in-chief and ask, 
* What do you propose to do ? How will you proceed now ? You have caught 
the man-eating rogue ? If he does not give it up, have him expelled from his 
kingdom.” Now they would not sufier the king to say a word. They expel 
him.^ Last, but not the least, we have an instance of a king having been plai n 
under similar circumstances. The king is lustful, comes across a lovely 
maiden — Sujat^the wife of a peaceful villager, and desires to catch hold of 
her. But on coming to know that the woman is not unmarried, and there- 
fore not easy to get at, he indulges in a savage misuse of his royal power, has 
the husband arrested on a false charge of theft, and sentences him to capital 
punishment. Sakka, the people’s god’ comes to their rescue. He drags the 
king to the place of execution. When the servants lift the axe and chop off a 
head it is the king s head. The Bodhisatta is consecrated king amidst the 
loud approval of the ministers, the Brahmaijas, the gahapatis and others.® 


1. J., I, p.326. 

2. J., UI, pp. 513.4. 
2. J., VI,pp. 166.jgr. 
4. J., V, pp. 470. ff. 


ot thepestrevoSn, wUoh5Ji2 the^triamSfrf approvol 

tadioaSg the p«,Iee„d ndigioe. beei. ender?^ eglh.^e'S'of 
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Undoubtedly the ‘vox populV was as resonant with revolt aa it could then 
possibly be. 

How stubborn and demanding are the Sivi-folk of the VessantaraJdtaka 
The prince had given away a dearly-prized elephant to the Brahma^aa of 
Kalinga. That was hia fault in the eyes of the people. And they gather 
together and ask for an explanation of the prince’s conduct : 

“The prince and Brahmin, Vesiya and Ugga great and small. 

Merchants and footmen, charioteers and soldiers, one and all. 

The country landowners, and all the Sivi folk come by. 

Seeing the elephant depart, thus to the king did cry ; 

‘Oh Sanjaya, the people’s friend, say why this thing was done 
By him, a prince of onr own time, Vessantara, thy son 

and 

The bidding of the Sivi people if you refuse to do. 

The folk, then will act, methinks, against your son and you.”^ 

The king proposes to sacrifice his throne rather than ‘a triieborn son of his’, 
but the people demand : 

“Not chastisement doth he deserve, nor sword, nor prison cell. 

But from the kingdom banish him, on Vahka’s mount to dwell.” ^ 
and the king repUes : 

“Behold the people’s will ! and that I will not gainsay.” ® 

And even banishment was to be awarded by the people : 

“Together let the people come and banish him away.”® 

How meek does the king appear here 1 and how bold the people I 

There is another instance which is highly valued by scholars as showing 
the limited prerogatives of the king. We refer to the Telapatta Jdtaka where 
a YaJekhint — an ogress — wife requests the king to hand over to her absolute 
mastery over his subjects. The king replies : “Sweetheart, I have no power 
over those that dwell throughout my kingdom ; I am not their lord and mas- 
ter. I have only jurisdiction over those who revolt or do iniquity. So I 
cannot give you power and authority over the whole kingdom.”^ How far 
is this statement true ? Was the king’s authority so much limited in reality ? 
We do not think it was. Instances that we have noticed before speak quite 


1. J., VI, pp. 489-93. 

2. Ibid., p. 490-QQ. 1714-21. 

3. Ibid., 1722. 

4. J., VI, p. 491, G. 1726. 

6. Ibid., G. 1727 — ‘"Eso ca Sivinam chando chandam na pantid&nuue.*'’ 

6. Ibid., G. 1728. “Samaggd Eivayo hutvd raffha pabbUjayantu talk.'' 

7. J.» 1, p> 398 — 'Bhadde makyam Sakalara^havdsino na kikei honti, n&Maik titaaik 
tdmibo, y« pana r&janam kapetvd akattabbain karonti tesam neiAhatk sdmiko ti imind Utrafoma 
na takiA tubhyaia eakalaratth* issariyaA ea dkakca datum," 
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to the contrary. Whether or not ho was the lord and master of his subjects, 
we may not discuss, for that is all theory. But when the king denies his right 
of transferring the ‘power and authority over his people to another, ho may be 
reminded of many other princes who freely give away that power without any 
sense of hesitation or any fear of inflicting a blow on the rights of the people’.' 
The king in the Brahmadatta Jdtaha,^ for instance, is prepared to make over 
his kmgdom to an ascetic. In another Jdtaka^ the king gives away the half 
of his kingdom to a horse-dealer. Elsewhere^ we find the king giving away his 
kingship to the puroUta with whom the quconmother was in love. Another 
king lays his kingdom at the feet of a Bodhisatta ® who however refuses it. 
In another story the king actually divides the kingdom with a jolly poor fellow 
and the two rule in harmony and friendship.® These instances are sufl&cient 
to show that there was nothing, moral or otherwise, that could come in the 
way of the king transferring his power to anybody he liked. In fact the rule 
of a country by two kings — Dvairdjya — did exist as Kautilya shows.’’' So 
that the above statement cannot be taken as pointing to the real state of 
afiEairs, and we demur in attaching so great an importance to this passage as 


scholars® have done. As a matter of fact, the evidence is inconclusive. The 
situation is rather anomalous. Erom what we saw above, it would bo, more or 
less, nearer the truth if we conclude that the king was, as a general rule, auto- 
cratic, having no substantial constitutional checks whatsoever,® and that 
this autocracy varied according to individual kings. This is the impression 
that lasts on our mind after everything is considered. ’ ® 


The foremost duty with which the king was enjoined by the ‘Law’ was 
the protection of the people. We see him frequently engaged 
frontier-rebellions. ’ ' There he is the leader 
ISTRATION. of the host. The Commander-in-Chief was, of course, there. 


But in times of grave disturbance he yielded the command 

to the king. ’ * 


1. This is recognised by Sen, op. cit., pp. 71-2. 

2. J., Ill, p. 80 ; also ibid., p. 353. 

3. J., II, p. 291. 

4. J., Ill, p. 392. 

6. J.,1, p. 486. 

6. J., Ill, pp. 448-9 — "Raja rajjath dvidhd bhindilvS, taaea upaddharajjath dapesi also 
ibid., p. 11, which, by the way, gives us to know that on such occasions the king would gather 
the couooillors and throw a thread of a piure vermilion across the white umbrella and fdien 
hand over the charge of the half of the kingdom to the person concerned. 

7. Arthaidetra VIII 2 — "Dvairajyavairdjyayoii dvairajyamanyopakaa-dve^dnur&gd- 
bhydrit paras-j^aaamgharfena vd viruiiyati.’ See for other instances of this rule by two, 
Jayaswal, Hindu Polity^, 1, pp. 96-7 The exact interpretation of the term dvairajya is however 
open to doubt : N. N. Law, 1. H. Q., I, pp 394-5. 

8. Jayaswal, op. cit., U, pp. 184-6 ; Sen, op. cit., p. 70. 

9. Sometimes, though, the merits of the purohita or other ministers could triumph over 
the wickec^ess of the rulers and stop their arbitrary actions, as for instance in J., Ill, pp. 31 7 ff. 

10. Dikshitar puts a strong case for the limited or constitutional monarchy in Mauryan 
days in his two works : Hindu Adminiatrative Institutions, pp. 71-7 ; Mauryan Polity, pp. 90- 
10 1 ; but on the whole it seems that he has been led away more by sentiment than by unfet- 
tered search after truth. 
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PP* 44o I V 9 p« XoO* 

12. J.,II, p. 413} VI, p. 393. 
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In times of peace the most prominent work for him was the administra- 
tion of justice. When we shall come to discuss this aspect of administrative 
machinery, we shall learn that it was not quite a separate department of the 
state as we understand it to-day. The king is often an original tribunal, and 
cases directly come before him for decision. He conducted these cases in his 
court not only as the highesr and ultimate judicial authority, as it may seem 
to us at first sight, but as a direct court of appeal and the nearest legal autho- 
rity without any intermediate institution. This was the usual custom,* 
though we may well see that he could not have been the whole and the sole 
judicial authority when the number of cases increased to the extent which we 
notice in the stories. A regular post of a justice called the Vinicchaya-amaccd 
did exist. ^ And besides him, other judges were also appointed by the king.® 
Very often the king is prompted to summary justice. An innocent ascetic is 
arrested, on a false suspicion of theft, and brought before the king, and the 
latter pronounces the sentence at once without examining the case : 
with him, impale him upon the stake !”^ Similarly another innocent man 
is summarily sentenced to execution by the king.® Sometimes it happens, 
however, that a protest is made from the side of the minister of justice against 
an imjust judgment of the king.® But this had very little influence on the 
normal royal authority. No exact demarcation can be made as to the cases 
which must go to the king and which must be decided by the judges. But as 
a general rule criminal jurisdiction seems, as Fick"^ has rightly observed, to be 
exclusively exercised by the king. That any person other than the king can 
pronounce a sentence of death seems to be nowhere mentioned in the Jdtakas. 
Serious crimes such as theft, adultery or bodily injury were punished by 
rdjafi'fid, i.e., by the order of the king.® To what extent the person of the king 
is attached to the administration of justice is beautifully expressed by the fol- 
lowing verses : 

“The warrior prince takes careful thought, and well-weighed judgment 

gives: 

When kings their judgment ponder well, their fame for ever lives.® 
and again 

“Kings should give punishment with careful measure.”’® 

The villagers, though they had their headman to settle disputes, were 
free to approach the king directly, if they chose to do so. ' ’ 

1. J., I, pp. 176, 371 ; II, pp. 2, 187 ; 111, pp. 105, 232 ; IV, p. 29 ; VI, pp. 31-2 ; con- 
trast Jayaswal, op. cit, II, pp. 155-6 : “The practice of the king hearing original cases must 
have been given up very early as there is scanty evidence showing that it was over done in poet- 
Vedic times.” His way of reasoning is, nevertheless, worth consideration. 

2. J., II, pp. 181 ; in, 106. 

3. J., V, p. 229; VI, p. 131. 

4. J., IV, p. 29. 

6. J., I, p. 371. 

6. J., III,pp. mjef. 

7. op. cit., p. 112. 

8. Ibid, and note. 

9. J., Ill, pp. 106-G. 128, 154-G. 6; IV, p. 451-0. 210. 

10. J., IV, p. 461-G. 211. 

11. J , II, p. 301, for instance. 
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We are not told what other works of administration the king actually took 
part in. It appears that he did not take any active part in other branches of 
administration, as they were independently looked after by the officers nomi- 
nated for the purpose. 

It may, however, be interesting to note here some of the privileges and 
PRIVILEGES. powers of the king that devolved upon him through time- 
old customs — the Common Law of the Land. 


One of the powers that he enjoyed was the granting of rewards in the 
form of villages or towns to persons with whom he was 
pleased.’ Sometimes these recipients were the Brahmanas,^ 
but more often, they were the officers of the state ^ whose was the greater 
APPOINT. right, politically speaking. This grant of a village (or 

MENT. villages) meant, of course, the right of the revenue thereof. 

He had the power of appointing^ and deposing® the officers of the state, 
though their posts were generally hereditary.® It was also in his power 
to increase or decrease the salaries (vetana) of the officials of the state. ^ 


GRANTS. 


All unclaimed property, whether lost or stolen, movable or immovable, 
lapsed to the king. A purohita and his wife renounce their 
TREASURE worldly possessions and turn ascetics. The king is informed 

TROVES. about this, and sends men to fetch the money, for “master- 

less money comes to me,” says he.® The Gandhara king 
sees a lovely lady — a Yakkhinl — and is enamoured of her. On finding 
that she has no real husband, he tries to capture her, because “treasure trove 
is a royal perquisite.”® Similarly another king, who finds a girl abandoned 
by her husband, rejoices to get her, because “treasure trove belongs to the 
crown.” ’ ® However, the rule about the treasure troves is not clear. Con- 
trary to the above instances, we see a farmer appropriating the whole treasure, 
a bar of gold, which he discovers in the field. ’ ’ Perhaps the law was not so 
strictly observed, though this royal privilege with conditions is also to be formd 
in the Dharmasutms, ’ ^ and in an elaborate form in Kautilya’s Arthaidstra. ’ ® 
There is a remarkable statement in a JdtaJea'^ that “horses are king’s 
property,” which may only mean, however, that only the kings could keep 
horses. 


1. J., I, p. 420 ; VI, p. 344. Pick, op. cit., p. 210 ; For restrictions on this privilege in 
other evidences see Jayaswal, op. cit., II, pp. 119-20. 

2. 3., 11, pp. 166, 310 ibrahmadeyarh), 429-G. 117 ; III, p. 229 ; IV, p. 99-G. 24 ; at J., 
V, p. 360, a fowler is the recipient. 

3. J., I, p. 138 ; II, p. 429, G. 117 ; III, p. 105 ; IV, p. 80 ; VI, p. 462-G.1630 ; at VI, 
p. 344 it is a nterchant’s son, a would-be counsellor of the king. 

4. J., I, p. 364 ; 111, p. 206 ; V, p. 229 ; VI, p. 131. 

6. J., 11, pp. 30, 187, 427; V, p. 134; VI, 131. 

6. J., I, pp. 231, 248, 437 ; II, p. 46 ; 111, pp. 385, 392, 456 ; V, pp. 210, 383. 

7. J., VI, p. 295— G. 1285. 

8. J., IV, p. 485— “cwsdJnifcodAanom athhakath papunaii.^' Cf. J. VI, 681. 

9. J., 1, p, 398 — '‘assdmika bhandath nama rajasantakarh hoti." 

10. J. Vl, p. 348 — ''assdmikabhandath ndma ranno pavundti.” 

11. J., I, p. 277. • 

12. Qautama, X, 43 ; cf. 0. H. /., I, pp. 246-7. 

13. Arthaidstra, 111, 6 ; 16 ; IV, 1. pp 

14. J., ID, p. 322 — “assd ndma rdjabhogd.” 
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Milk-monoy, or what Hopkins’ would like to call ‘love-offering’ with 
MILK-MONEY. to the Epic king, was a royal prerogative. Such 

presents were received from tlie people of all sorts, on occas- 
ions like the birth of a prince or the coronation ceremony.^ 

Apart from these, the king was entitled to other taxes, tithes and tolls 
TAXES which we shall consider while dealing with Fiscal Administra- 

tion. These enhanced the royal treasury out of which the 
palace expenditure was settled. 

The King could order release of prisoners on special occasions such as the 
return from Takkasila^ or marriage'* or coronation of a 


AMNESTY. 


prince® or when the king was 
cases of emergency.'^ 


exceptionally happy,® or in 


Proclamations relating to various matters such as restrict orders,® non- 
PROCLAMA- slaughter of animals,® public exhibitions of skill,’® cxe- 
TIONS. cutions,’’ getting information from the public’^, or 

holidays ’ ® were issued by his orders. 

The king usually went on his rounds in the city or country in disguise 
{anndtaJeavesena) to know the real conditions of his subjects. ’ “ Visitors to 
the king were to have their coming to be announced, ’ ® and had to come in 
decent attire and manners. ’ ® 

While absent from the capital, the king handed over the charge of govern- 
ment to the ministers — whether as a whole or to parti- 
WHILE OUT. cular individuals we have no clear proof. ’ ^ Royal seals 
{rdjamuddikd) seem to have been in vogue apparently for 
purposes of sealing letters or parcels sent to state-oflS.cers. ’ ® 


1. J. A. O. S., 13, pp. 90-1. He regards it as being a “survival of the original free bali 
or offering— or a later natural addition to the regular tax, without thought of the antiquity of 
the cu-stora.” See also Ved. hid., 11. p. 62. 

2. J., II, 166 ; 111, p. 408 ; IV, p. 323, VI, p 42. 

3. J., IV, p. 176. 

4. J., V, p. 285. 

6. J., VI, p. 156. 

8. J., VI, p. 327. 

7. J , VI, p. 427. 

8. J.. VI, p. 431. 

9. J., Ill, p. 434. 

10. J., II, p. 222, for instance. 

11. J., I, p. 600. 

12. J., IV, p. 91. 

13. J., II, p. 345. 

14. J., II, pp. 2, 427 ; IV, p. 370. 

15. J., I, pp. 350, 357 etc. 

16. J., rV, p. 393 ; V, p. 482 etc. 

17. J., II, p. 2 ; IV, pp. 283, 370, 408, 437 » once to the Qaeen mother J-, VI, p. 75. Cft 
Hopkins, op. cit., p. 112. 

18. J., II, p. 174. 

17 
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IV 


THE PUROHITA 


Next to the king stood the Upardja — the Viceroy — in the sphere of 
administration. As however the Jdtakas do not give us much that is of 
special importance as regards his position and functions, and whatever is 
said by them has already been noticed before, we pass over to another and 
very important official, viz., the Purohiia. 

Fortunately for us, this ‘formidable personage’ of Ancient India, as Prof. 
Hopkins’ has characterised him, has been subjected to a searching ex- 
amination at the hands of eminent scholars. The institution of the purohiia, 
being as old as the Vedic times, if not pre-Vedic, had naturally roused a lively 
interest in it, sufficient to engage the best talents of scholars to trace its origin 
and development. Readers are only directed to the eminent summary of 
these valuable researches given by the learned authors of the Vedic Index, ^ 
and as regards the Epic, to the masterly contribution of Prof. Hopkins on 
'The Social and Military Position of the Ruling Caste in Ancient India.^ Our 
task, here, is to present the Jdtaka evidence on the point which, though, has 
been more or less fully examined by that talented scholar, Richard Fick,^ 
whose inspiring lead has left us under a deep debt of gratitude. 

Looking at the general position of the purohita, we notice that he was an 
indispensable companion of the king. His post was often, though not always, 
hereditary and remained with the same family for generations together.® 
Once the Brahmapas protest against the installation of a young son of the 
late Purohita. “For seven generations,” so complains the mother of the boy, 
“we have managed the elephant festivals from father to son. The old custom 
will pass from us, and our wealth will all melt away.”® Sometimes of 
course new men, who found favour in the eyes of the king, were appointed to 
the post, presumably removing the old ones.'^ 


Th.epurohitaiaaBiakmsLT}a, par excellence.^ Once a king® addresses his 
purohita as ‘Brahmapa’. The purohita headed the Brahmapas on all cere- 
monious occasions as the Sendpati did the courtiers. ’ ° He was the highly- 
respected leader of other Brahmauas. When a purohita is about to renounce 
the world, he summons the Br ahmaims before him. He asks them, ‘ ‘What will 


1. J., A. 0. a., 13, p. 161 . 

2. Vedic. Index, 5S. See also Dikshitar, Htniw Jnflf., pp. 114 ff. 

3. op. cit., pp. 161-62. ’ 

4 . op. cit., pp 164 ff. Here also, as in all other aspects of the subject treated by him, the 
learned scholar has kept the Brahmanic or priestly individual constantly before him which at 
times, unknowingly though, debars him from an impartial judgment. 

6. J., 1, p. 437 ; II, p. 47 ; 111, pp, 392, 400, 465 ; IV, p. 200 — purohiia kvlath. 

6 . J., II, p. 47. 


7. J., Ill, pp. 194, 337 ; but a king has four counsellors of Dhamma at J., VI, p. 330. 
Perhaps they were distinct from the purohiia. 

••Hetymtoltehe’Lhmlni” ^ P* 20 : 

9. J., IT, p. 272 ; VI, p. 476-G. 1667. 
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you do?” They reply, “You are our teacher,” and they follow him.' Even 
his wife, who must of course be a ‘Brahmapi”* was also a respected persona' 
lity amongst the Brahmapa ladies.® 

From the origin of his post, the purohita has remained a teacher of the 
king. The JdtaJca purohita is always the teacher, the dcariya, of the king.^ 
It often happens that the purohita or the preceptor is the teacher of the king 
in his youthful days, and is appointed to the post when the latter ascends 
to the throne.® But as a rule the post being hereditary as we stated before, 
the king accepted the old purohita or, as it sometimes 
ACARIYA happened,® his son who was his fellow-mate at the Univer- 
sity, as his Acariya, The intimacy thus contracted in early 
days remained also later on, and the two became inseparable companions, 
both in private and public activities."^ 

Looking now to the varied functions of the purohita we at once notice 
that he is the spiritual and temporal adviser of the king — atthadhammdnusd- 
saho.^ The latter is never difierent from the purohita as Fick® seems to make 
out. We have clear references to show that the office of the purohita meant 
that of the ‘spiritual and temporal adviser’ of the king. “Sudirato ndma 
Brdhmano Purohito AithadhammdnusdsaJco ahosi,’’ so begins a Jdtaka.'"^ 
Similarly another ‘born in the purohita hula’ became purohita, and therefore 
the spiritual and temporal adviser of the king. ’ ’ 

He was one, probably the foremost, of the ministers (amaccd).^^ What 
were his functions is not clearly stated. Sometimes ’ ® he is styled ‘Sabbatt- 
haka’ or do-all-minister, meaning thereby, perhaps, that he advised the king 
in all matters — spiritual or temporal. And that is why he is a constant com- 
panion of the king. ’ ^ Even in travelling he is with the king. ’ ® The purohita 
was of course a past master in the Vedic lore,’® and other sciences.’^ The 
following gdthds ’ ® give a glimpse of this master-scientist : 


1. J., IV, pp. 483-4. 

2. J., II, p. 46, 113 ; IV, p. 484 ; V. p. 127. 

3. J., IV, pp. 484-5 ; he had also more than one wife J. Ill, p. 391. Once a purohikt 
falls in love with a courtesan whom he leaves big with child (IV, p. 298.) 

4. J., II, 29, 376 ; IV, pp. 270, 371 ; V, pp. 1, 127. 

6. J., II, p. 282. 

6. J., 1, p. 289 ; IV, p. 473. also III , pp. 31, 392. 

7. J., II. 75 ; III, p. 320. 

8. J., I, p. 184 ; II, pp. 30, 74, 96. 126, 264 ; III, pp. 317, 342, 400 ; V, p. 67 ; VI, p. 131. 

9. Op. ci<., pp. 144-5; 174. 

10. J., V, p. 67; also VI, p. 131. 

_ II. _ J., Ill, p. 400 — "purohitakule nibbattitm.. . .purohilattMnarh labhitvd ranAo atthadham^ 
tnanusaaalco ahosi," 

12 J., II, pp. 96 (amaccakuh), 127 {pan^itaamacca) 264 ; III, p. 317. 

T PP* » Thomas, J. R. A. S., 1914, p. 389 ; “Sarvarihacintakah'* of the Epiot 

J. A. 0. 8., 13, p. 85. ' r 

14. J., IV, p. 272; V, pp. 101-2. 

15. J., IV, p. 232. 

‘I*’ P* PP- 245-6 ; Of. Matsya p., 230, 9 “J§rutiveU& Purohita^'' 

17. J., II, pp. 46. 243 ; VI, p. 475. 

pp* 1666-7 ; Of. Kau^ilya, Artiiaiatlra, I, p. 9, who plaoM the puro- 

fntaya. the front rank of the state officials, demands of him the knowledge of the Vedat mnd th* 
VedaAgtu, and skill in reading portents, providential or accidental among other things s soe lUso 
ft TftTso froiQ Sukra (quoted by Dikshitar, op. cit., p. 127, 
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“He is clever, knows all omens and sounds. 

Skilled in signs and dreams, goings out 

and comings in (of the naMlinttas) understands 

All tokens in earth and air and stars.” 

Leaving aside those advisory functions and coming to the practical side, 
We notice that the purohita sometimes, and not usually, took part in the admi- 
nistration of justice. In one Jdtaka' ho is represented as a ‘backbiter greedy 
of bribes and a giver of unrighteous judgments {Kutavinicchayiko kutatta- 
Tedrako).* Here wo are told that the study of the Holy lore was the rightful 
and delightful duty of the purohita, hut that to sit on the seat of judgment was 
an unusual task handed to him by the king. So ho utters at the end : 

“Once in holy lore delighting I in sinful toils was cast. 

Working evil for my neighbour, through the lengthening years 

I passed.”^ 

■Elsewhere ^ also his appointment as a judge is only due to the fact that the 
king has a high opinion of his wisdom {pandito ti vinicchaye misiddpesi.) Here 
again his character as fond of bribes is revealed. He is used to dispossess the 
real owners and put the wrong owners in possession, thus thwarting the high 
ideal of justice so frequently preached in the J'dtakas. This purohita-]vidige 
once gives a wrong judgment and the defeated man approaches the prince- 
viceroy who rectifies it, upon which the king dismisses the purohita from his 
office and places the on it instead.'* In another instance® he is re- 

presented in a better light. Here it is the Sendpati who conducts cases and 
is a bad judge, and a defeated man approaches the purohita, who reverses the 
judgment and the king being pleased with him appoints him to judgeship to 
try all law-suits from that time so that “it will he a joy for my ears and pros- 
perity for the world.” These instances, stray though they are, would be suffi- 
cient to indicate the nature of his function as a judge. The purohita becoming 
a judge, was not a usual afiair.® 

For other functions of the purohita, we have no clear proof. Guarding 
of the king’s treasures seems to have been one of his duties, if we can believe 


1. - J., V, pp. 1, 2. 10. 

2. Ibid., p. 10— G. 31. 

3. J., VI, p. l31. 

4. J., VI, “vinkchayam kumdrassa adasi." 

6. J., Il,pp. 186//. 

6. Contrast Javaswal, op. cit., II, p. 153. “In the Jdtakas we have the Purohita politician 
and Brahmin ministers as embodiments of political wisdom and moral rectitude. To this class 
belonged the judges. . . . The Brahmin for the Dharma administration was thus absolutely 
necessary. We find this jurisdiction being exercised by the Purohita in the Jdtakan. He at the 
same time heard and decided, sitting along with other officers (probably non-Brahmanas) cases of 
secular law. Law proper and law ecclesiastical in administration tended to unite into one and 
unite in the hand of the Brahmin judge. And the Brahmin was fairly above the influence of 
the king.” How these remarks fall wide of the mark as far as the purohita- judge of the Jatakai 
i.s concerned, can well be judged from the above discussion. The difference is self-eyident, 
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In the words which he utters when arrested hy the king’s servants on. a false 
charge of misbehaviour. “Bring mo into the king’s presence before you slay 
me,” so he prays, “because as the king’s servant (rajakammiko), I have toiled 

greatly on the king’s business, and know where groat treasures are hidden 

and I have the interests of the royal family at my heart {rdjakutumbam mayd 
viedritam). ’ If I am not brought before the king, all his wealth will be lost.”* 

Sometimes, he is shown as settling the prices with dealers and merchants 
like the horse-dealers from the North. ^ Even here, if he did not act to the 
pleasure of the king, he was deposed and another ‘amacca’ was appointed for 
the work, though his status as an adviser did not diminish at all, and he might 
again capture his former office."* Such was the irregular, uncertain and vague 
nature of administrative affairs in those days when the king was anything and 
everything. 

The purohitd’s character as a Brahma^ia is seldom, if ever, lost sight of 
in the stories. If they represent truth, and there is no reason to doubt, he, 
being a Brahmana, was greatly a lover of wealth, a greedy fellow. Fick® 
is right in asserting that ‘a position of worldly power was neither necessarily 
connected with his office as house-priest nor determined by proper regulations ; 
the political power of the purohita was purely individual and had its source 
wholly and solely in the personal influence which he obtained over the king 
through his function as sacrificer and magician.” On occasions like the 
consecration of a king, he is the leader of the officers of the state as we saw be- 
fore. At one place® he is the performer of a festival called Hatthimangalarh 
a royal elephant festival. . . And this was a lucrative performance, since all the 
trappings and appointments, the entire jewellery, of the elephants which came 
into the place of festival, fell to the lot of this performer by right. By this 
means he gained as much as ten millions {koti) at each festival. This may 
have been a hereditary office as indicated in the story. 

Not only this, but as some of the stories tell, his greed of wealth carries 
him to the depth of moral degradation which is unworthy of such a man. A 
sacrifice is proposed by the Brahmapas to avert some calamities foretold for 
the king ; one of the pupils of the purohita comes to his dcariya and mildly 
asks, “Master, you have taught me the three Vedas. Is not there a text that 
says ‘the slaying of one creature giveth not life to another?’ ” The Master 
replies, “My son, this means money to us, a great deal of money. You only 
seem anxious to spare the king’s treasury. . . . Only hold your peace.” 

1. This sentence soerns to have been left untranslated by Chalmers, the English Trans- 
lator of Cowell’s edition. 

2. J., I, p. 439. 

3. J., II, p. 31 — ‘W«e aggJiapetva mulam aparihapelva ddpesi." 

4. Ibid, 

6. Op. ci(., p. 175. 

6. J., II, p. 46. The office of the elephant-trainer should be clearly distinguished from this 
ceremonial functionary. 

7. J., I, p. 343 ; Jll, p. 45 ; also III, pp. 159 ff. Cf. the succinct but beautiful remarks of 
Hopkins as regards the Epic purohita : “In the latest portion it i.s pitiful to see the degradation 
of the priest. He grovels for gifts. Kis rapacity breaks every barrier that morality, religion, 
and philosophy had striven to raise between his soul and the outer world. He becomes a more 
‘periculorum proemiorumquo ostentator’ ’’ ; op. cit., 158, 
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As if all these presents were not enough, the 'purohita seems to have en- 
joyed a Bhogagdma, the revenue of a village.’ Land may also be given to 
him, as to priests in general, as sacrificial fee. ^ 

It appears from all this, that the functions and the powers of the purohita 
were never so political in nature as advisory and spiritual. _ Wealth, and not 
power, seems to have boon his innermost desire, and the ultimate goal. 

Before we close the discussion on the advisory element of the king, the 
purohita, we may take notice, cn passant, of another individual named Kulu- 
paJcatdpaso, who was a hermit and a wanderer and whom the king respected with 
all earnestness and sincerity in order to receive instruction froin him, and thus 
acquire the merit which leads to heaven {saggasamvattaniJeam puftllaih)”^ 

V 

THE MINISTERS 

The next element of the Central administration was constituted by the 
ministers and the Council. It is rather disappointing to learn that the Jdtakas 
do not give us any clear idea about the ministers, the Councillors, the assembly 
or the Court, — institutions which have played, since the dawn of history, a 
considerable part in the actual working of the administration of the State. 
There have been plenty of discussions and arguments, views and counter- 
views, as to the meaning and real significance of the sahhd and samiti of the 
Vedic times, or the mantri parisad of later days, and of the words amdtya 
mantrin and saciva and even the so-called Paurajdnapada bodies. All these 
leave not a shadow of doubt in our mind that howsoever it may have been in 
its real nature in different periods, there was some form of a State-Assembly 
whose members were called the ministers — variously termed according to their 
functions and portfolios which are, unfortunately, never so clearly stated. 

However, let us see what the Jdtakas have to give us on the point. ^ 

First of all, there is no clear evidence in the stories as to the composition 
and constitution of the administrative council or assembly — 
ASSEMBLY corresponding to the tnantriparisad of Kautilya, let alone the 
Vedic samiti ; that a council did exist during this period, 
there cannot and should not be any doubt in the face of overwhelming 


1. J., Ill, p. 105 ; IV, p. 473. 

2. J., Ill, p. 516. „ rv. 

3. J., I, p. 606 ; II, p. 273. Cf. Jayaswal, op. cit., II, pp. 109-14, on the influence of her- 
mits and recluses on politics. , , t i 

4 For the views of Vedic scholars see Vedic Index, II, pp. 420-428 ; 430-1 ; also Jayasw^, 
op. cit., I, pp. 11-21 ; II. pp. 21-2 ; 00 jST; 121 ; N. N. Law, I.H.Q., 11, pp. 385 ff; 638 ff. 
Cmporate Life in Ancient India, pp. 117 //. 132 fj. 134, L51 Jf. 210. Mookerji, Local Govervme^ 
in Ancient India pp. 193 Dikshitar, Hindu Administrative Institutions, pp. 135-62 ; for the 
Epicperiod.Hopkins.J.A. 0. <8., 13#. 99#; 148J. 

5. Wo should always keep in mind, while dealing with those stones that they are parti- 
cularly meant for tho simple folk of India of those days for whom it was not possible to dive 
deep in the grand and multifarious working of the state organisation. If therefore we don t 
get any clear idea about the various offices, it is because of this popular character of the stones- 
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evidence gleaned from tlic Dharnia Sutras and other literary works dealing 
with politics, the Arlhasdstra, the Asoka Inscriptions and the notices of 
Megasthenes and other foreign writers — all covering a period not very far 
from that which is covered by the stories. 

There are references here and there in our stories to an assembly— par^'sa. 
No doubt can be entertained on this point. But how far do they go in attach- 
ing a constitutional meaning is not cpiito clear. Scholars ’ have tried to attach 
this technical meaning to it, and equated it with the parisad of Kautilya^ and 
the parisd of Asokan Edicts^ which clearly mean a ‘body of Ministers’. It 
must be stated that among the several references to parisd that we have been 
able to trace in the Jdtakas,* there is not a single instance where the tech- 
nical administrative meaning cannot be applied. But the fact of the matter 
is that, we cannot bo too much certain on the point. It may not be unreason- 
able to infer that the ‘council of ministers’ of the Arthasdstra^ was a later 
development of, and a smaller body than, tho parisd of the Jdtakas which seems 
to be a larger body of ministers.® The Jdtaha 2Mrisd was probably an inter- 
mediate stage between the Vedic sarniti and tho Arthasdstra parisadS 

Nothing can be obtained from the stories, even indirectly, as to tho con- 
stitution or composition of the parisd or about the real nature of the business 
it was entrusted to carry out.® 

There is no clear indication of the existence of an inner cabinet like that 
of tho Arthasdstra^ though there is reference in a gdtha'° to mantino, the man- 
trins (spoken as distinct from the Mahdmattas) who according to Jayaswal ’ ' 
formed the inner cabinet of the Arthasdstra. Anyway, the exact interpreta- 
tion of parisd is open to question. It is however not improbable that there 
should have been a smaller advisory board consisting of such ministers, ex- 
officers, as the upardjan, Sendpati, Setthi and the Purohita. 

Wo may now turn to the general body of ministers — amaccas — whose 
constitutional significance is again never clear. 

1. Jayaswal, op. cit., II, pp. 115 ; Dikshitar, op. cit., pp. 

2. Arthaiastra, I, 15. He cites opinions of his predecessors — Brhaspati, Manu and Uia- 
nas, on the composition of tho council. 

3. JR. E., Illi VI. See Mookorji, A&oka, pp. 224, 227. 

4. J., II, p. 186 {atthakaraka parita) referring to tho council of the judge; 111, p. 513 ; 
IV, pp. 225 {raja pariea) distinguished from tho 'amaccas' in general, thus indicating the real 
smaller nature of the body; 394 {rdjaparisa) ; 400 G. 61; 414 (parisd); 449 (Kumdrasia 
parisd) referring to the council of the prince ; VI, p. 151 GG. 703-5 (rdjaparisa). 

5. I, 15. 

6. Cf. Jayaswal, “The tradition of a largo Parisad, e.g., of 1000 members, is preserred 
both in Kautilya, and in the Rdmdyana. Probably this is a reminiscence of the Vedic Parisad; 
op. cit. 11, pp. 132-3 ; cf. Basak, 1. ti. Q., I, p. 524. 

7. C/. Dikshitar, “The institution of samifi was not a longlived one. It became practically 
extinct with the oommencomont of the period of tho Julakas (600 B. C.)”: op. cit., p. 166. 

8. See for this Jayaswal, pp. c»f., II, pp. 130 Dikshitar, Mauryan Polily, pp. 133-4. 
Mookerji, A&oka, p. 148. 

9. Jayaswal, op. cit., II, pp. 128-30 

10. J., IV, p. 134 G. 101 "Mahdmattd ca me atlhi mantino pariedrakd," 

1 1. Hindu Polity, 1, p. 128. 
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administrative organisation 


The ministers formed a class by tlierascvcs. In the court of the king 
they are always distinguished from other classes — tlie KhaUiyas and Brdh- 
manas, gahapatis and others,’ This docs not mean tiiat no Khattiya or a 
Brdhmana could be an amacca. It only means that tlio ministers did not 
belong to any particulor caste. It moans that the amaecalx ula was a separate 
group of people as against the Brdhmanas and the commoners {gahapatis). 

It is very probable that these ministers, more or loss, corresponded to the 
nobility or the knightly class around the king. These ministers were, as wo 
are told,^ “the thousand gallant warriors who would face the charge even of a 
mt elephant, whom the launched thunderbolt of Indra could not terrify, a 
matchless band of invincible heroes ready at the king’s command to reduce 
all India to his sway.” In the same way the five hundred gallant warriors 
(pwdcasatamattd mahdyodhd) of king Scyya were his amaccas.^ The 60,000 
noble — looking warriors of King Sanjaya arc his ministers, whose sons, again, 
are the birthmates and would — bo ministers of Prince Vessantara.'* A king, 
intending to have a retinue for his son, calls the commandor-in-chief {mahd- 
semgutto) who seems to bo the leader of the ministers,® and orders him to find 
out how many young nobles were born in the ministers’ houses on the same 
day as the prince. 500 young nobles are thus found and nurses are appointed 
to take care of them®. “These nobles,” to apply Hopkins’s remarks,’ regard- 
ing the epic nobility, “for the most part native and well-born, took part in 
council, conducted the assembilies, led the army and were the king’s vice- 

regents in all military affairs They are the real advisers of the king in all 

matters not purely judicial or spiritual.® For the Mantrins or cabinet coun- 
cillors consist chiefly of these nobles All the sacivas (comites) may be, 

and often are, purely military. These are officials of the highest rank, to 
whom in the king’s absence, for instance, all the royal business is left.”® 

The posts of ministers seem to have been generally hereditary, as the 
term amaccakulam, frequently used in the stories, ’ ° suggests. But exceptions 


1. J., I, pp. 260, 470 ; II, pp 98, 125 ; III, pp. 376, 408 ; IV, pp. 335, 414 ; VI, p. 43. 

2. J., I, pp. 263, 264 “Samatthd sahasamattd abhejjavdrasurd mahdyodhd ... .amacca- 
cuhassa" ; also III, pp. 5, 6. 

3. J., II,p. 401. 

4. J., VI, pp. 579-G. 2373 “Tato saUhisahassani yudhiroedrudassand ; Ibid., p, 588 Saha- 
j&ta satthieahassd amacca ; and G. 2335. Bhdradvdja. as quoted by Kautilya, is of the opinion 
that the king should employ his classmates as his ministers “for they can be trusted by him in 
as much as he has personal knowledge of their honesty and capacity. Other pro-Kautilya poli- 
tical thinkers differ. Artha^dstra, 1, 8. 

6. CJ. J., V, p. 178 “Sendpatipamukhdni asitiamaccasahassdni.” 

6. J., VI, p. 2 "Mama puttassa pariudrd amaccakulesu jdtaddrakd" 

1. J. A. O. S., 13, p. 101 The epic nobility comprised royal allies, family connections, 
subject kings used to a lesser degree, the priests : Miltdmacca is of constant occurrence in the 
Jatakas, as for instance, V, p. 123-G. 40, 178-G. 191, 223 G. 116. VI, p. 94-G. 403. 

8. Cf. for instance J. IV, p. 335, where the ministers, when asked to interpret a dream, 
frankly refer the king to the Brahmanas for its solution for they themselves do not know any- 
thing about such spiritual things: “The Brahmanas know it, 0 groat king.” 

9. J., IV, pp. 283, 370, 408, 437. 

10. J., I, p. 248 ; II, pp. 98, 125. Pick remarks on this hereditary character of the ministers, 
“...and in consequence of this hereditary character to which probably, as in the case of the 
Khattiyas, a specially developed class consciousness is joined.” op. cit., p. 143. 
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did exist. For instance a very poor man was once appointed by the king to 
tke post of Lord Treasurer.’ 

We must confess that no complete idea can be formed from these stories 
regarding the status, life and functions of the ministers. Only casual refe- 
rences to them are to be noticed. 

Whereas, on the one hand, the courtiers seem to be afraid of the king and 
do not dare speak ill of him,^ there are instances, on the other hand, which 
represent them as alert and watchful over the king lest he may grow slothful, 
and as ready to rouse him to activity by timely warnings. ^ The ministers 
were completely at the mercy of the king. If he found them inefficient, or 
guilty of any wrong, they were dismissed at once.^ Did we not hear of such 
dismissed ministers joining the services of neighbouring kingdoms and plann- 
ing destruction of their former masters ? In spite of their getting equitable 
salaries,* they are wont to fetch bribes.® Some of the officers seem to have 
been so privileged as to wait upon the king without any ceremony (vind pati- 
hdre'm upatthanam anujdni).’^ Needless to state, that jealousies and un- 
healthy rivalries among the officers of the Court were there.® Often, and spe- 
cially on the accession of the king, the ministers were inspected and their 
transfers or dismissals, as it was felt necessary, were carried out.® Then, as 
now, the king received valuable gifts and presents from his officers. To King 
Kandari of Benares, his ministers daily brought a thousand boxes of perfume. ’ ® 
An ascetic, while being received by a king, thus thinks in his mind : “Verily 
the king’s court is full of hatred and abounds in enemies”.’ ’ This remark is 
substantiated by the treacherous acts of the five ministers who do not see twice 
in carrying out their hodious plans against the poor ascetic who had superseded 
them in the Court. Finally they are found out and punished. The king 
“stripped them of all their property and, disgracing them in various ways, by 
fastening their hair into five locks, by putting them into fetters and chains, 
and by sprinkling cowdung over them, he drove them out of his kingdom.”’ ® 
Such a state of afEairs does not seem to be impossible or even improbable, 
looking to the tendencies of the time. 

1. J.,1, p. 124. 

2. J., II, p. 2. 

3. J., Ill, p. 140; also II, pp. ] 75-7; m, pp. 102-4. See /. 77. Q., IX, p. 247. On 
the views of Hindu writers as to the necessity of having ministers see Basak, I. H. Q., I, pp. 
628#. 

4. J,. I„ pp. 262, 356. 

6. J., IV, p. I34-G. 100 (bhattavetanarh)-, V, p. 128 {paribbayath ) ; VI, p. 295-G. 1285 
(vetanam ). No definite amount is mentioned. Kautilya gives a grand civil list where the allow- 
ances range from 60 to 48,000 panaa per annum : See Artha^astra, V, 3 ; Jayasvwal, Op. cit.. 
II, pp. 135-6 ; Dikshitar, Hindu Adm. Inatit., pp. 192-3 ; Maury an polity, pp. 150-1. 

6. J., II, p. 186 ; V, pp. 1, 229 ; VI, pp. 131 ; 430. 

7. J., VI, p. 345. 

8. J., II, pp. 88, 186 #; III, p. 400 ; IV, p. 197. 

9. J., Ill, p. 239. “Amaccdnam fkdnantardni vicdretm.” 

10. J., V, p. 437. 

11. J., V, p. 228. 

12. Ibid., pp. 228-46. 

18 
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Qualities and ideals essential on the part of a minister are, here and there, 
spoken out. A minister must above all be fertile in expedients (updyakusalo). * 
Some of the practical precepts for a kingr, given in the TesaJcuna Jdtaka and al- 
ready quoted by us in extenso while dealing with kingly duties,^ may here be 
recalled, in so far as they appertain to the duties and qualities of ministers. 
The counsellors must bo wise and such as would see the king’s interests clearly 
(atthassa kovide), not given to riot and waste and free from gambling and drunk- 
kenness. ^ A king hears slanders, without any base, about one of his ministers. 
He is perplexed how to find out whether a man is friend or foe. Then he is 
told by his Panditdmacca the sixteen signs by which a ‘bad intriguing minister 
could be easily distinguished from an honest one 

“He smiles not when you see him, no welcome will he show. 

He will not turn his eyes that way, and answers you with ‘No.’ 

Your enemies he honours, he cares not for your friends. 

Those who would praise your worth, he stays, your slanderers commends, 
No secret tells he to you, your secret he betrays. 

Speaks never well of what you do, your wisdom will not praise. 

He joys not at your welfare, but at your evil fame. 

Should he receive some dainty, he thinks not of your name. 

Nor pities you, nor cries aloud— “0, had my friend the same” 

These are the sixteen tokens by which a foe you see, 

These, if a wise man sees or hears, he knows his enemy.” 

The opposite signs were to be found in a righteous and steadfast minister.^ 

The Vidhura Pandita Jdtaka^ embodies in many a gdthd a remarkable 
exposition on the qualities and requisites essential for the attainment of suc- 
cess and pre-eminence in the King’s Court {rdjavasati). A grand and minute 
perception of the court life, with all its good and evil, is revealed here in a marked 
manner. We cannot resist the temptation of reproducing these maxims, even 
though in a summary form, — maxims which would be found as sound, practical 
and weighty as can be found in any other ancient authority such as, for inst- 
ance, Kaufilya. Here then is a practical advice for a man aspiring to the 
King’s court : ® 

It is not the coward, nor the foolish man, nor the thoughtless, that can 
win honour in the King’s Court. When a minister first enters the Court he is 
a stranger, when the king finds out his moral qualities (slla) his wisdom (pafifld) 
and his purity of heart, then he may gain confidence and a chance to push for- 

1. J.,Ill,p. 3. 

2. Supra, pp. 81-2. 

3. J„ V, pp. 116-GG. 16-7. 

4. J., IV, pp. 197, 8 — GG. 77-87. Cf. the qualities and qualifications of persons who were 
eligible for consultation by a king, MHB. Santi Parva, 83,35-40 and 41-7 ; also Manu vii- 
64 • See Dikshitar, Hindu Adm. Inatt. pp. 149-50. 

6. J., VI, pp. 292-98 GG. 1264-1309. 

6. A suiainary of this is also given by Dr. Sen, op. ciL, pp. 120-1. 
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ward. If he is really trustworthy, the king will not hide any secrets from him. 
He must be alert and balanced. When he is asked to carry out some business, 
like a well-fixed balance, with a level beam, and evenly poised, he must not 
hesitate ; if like the balance, he is ready to undertake every burden, he may 
dwell in a king’s court. He should be ready to undertake any business, whet- 
her by day or by night. He should not imitate the king. ‘He who sees a 
path made for the king and carefully put in order for him and refrains from 
entering himself therein, though advised to do so, he is the one who may 
dwell in a king’s court. He may not enjoy the same pleasures as the king ! 
He may not put on a garment like the King’s, nor garlands, nor ointments or 
ornaments like his. He should not practice a tone of voice like his.’ If the 
king sports with his ministers or is surrounded by his wives, let not the mini- 
ster make any allusion to the royal ladies. Not arrogant, nor fickle, prudent 
and possessed of insight and resolution and control over his senses. ‘Let him 
not sport with the king’s wives nor talk with them privately ; let him not 
think too much of sleep, nor drink strong drink to excess, nor kill the dear in 
the king’s forest. He should not hastily think of himself a privileged man 
and an intimate person with the king.’ Let him prudently keep not too far 
from the king, nor yet too near to him. The king is not a common person, 
is easily vexed. He should not be hasty in his speech. Look for an oppor- 
tunity. But the king should never be trusted — he is a fire. Be on guard, 
never criticise his deeds. Do not entertain doubts. The wise man will keep 
his belly small like the bow, but he will bend easily, like the bamboo. ‘Trained, 
educated, self-controlled, experienced in business, temperate, gentle, careful 
pure, skilful, .such an one may dwell in a king’s court.’ Let him keep at a dist- 
ance from a spy sent by a foreign king to intermediate ; let him look to his 
own lord alone, and own no other king. One who is energetic in business, 
careful and skilful and able to conduct his affairs successfully — such an one 
may dwell in a king’s court. He should not employ or promote a son or a 
brother who is not steadfast in virtue. “Let him employ in offices of autho- 
rity {ddhipaccam) servants and agents who are established in virtue and are 
skilful in business and can rise to an emergency.” “I.iet him know the king’s 
wish, and hold fast to his thoughts and let his action be never contrary to him.” 
“He will rub him with perfumes and bathe him, he will bend hi.s head low when 
washing his feet ; when smitten he will not be ongry ; and outside the court 
“he will make his salutation to a jar full of water, offer his reverential greet- 
ings to a crow, yea, he will give to all petitioners . . he will give away his bed, 
his garment, his carriage, his house, his homo and shower down blessings 
like a cloud on all beings.” 

This is the praotic?! wisdom of a man of court, whosoever he may have 
been, probably of the pre-Christian era. The complete surrender, humility — 
or humiliation ! — and submission that are inculcated in the above words can 
never be comprehended in all their implications by those who are brought up 
in this twentieth century civilization. But the mentality is not at all 
unfamiliar to those who have had a chance to know the inns and outs of some 
of the Native States of India of the present day. 



(CHAPTER III 


FISCAL ADMINISTRATION 

I 

SOURCES OF REVENUE 

W HILE WE Cannot have any clear grasp ot the actual working machinery 
of administration in general, it seems proper to divide it into its main 
parts i.e., the departments, and notice whatever information can be had with 
regard to each. With this end in view, we take up in this chapter Fiscal 
Administration, dealing with sources of revenue, assessment of revenue, 
tithes and taxes, other sources of income, and expenditure. 

Revenue and taxation were, as they are now, the mainstay of the State. 
From the earliest times this principle, which reflects practice, must have been 
firmly established. “The legitimate functions of Government,” lo employ 

the economic language of Fawcett,’ “ cannot be performed without 

incurring a considerable expense. To meet this expense taxation is neces- 
sary.” Similarly, ‘revenue is the condition of the existence of governments’.^ 
Those are no modern specialities. If Kaiitilya thinks and preaches that 
“finance is the basis of all activity of the state. and if other Hindu political 
thinkers of those anv;ient times agree with him,^ the condition must bo as much 
true wdth the period traversed by the Jdtaka stories, oven though there may 
not be any such clear-cut principles and theories of taxation. As a matter of 
fact, the Jdtakas do recognise the utmost importance of the treasury (Kosa) 
and the store-houses (KoUhagdra).^ 

Revenue from land was the chief contribution to the income of the state. 

Each state or dominion was divided, as w^e shall see, into three 
LAND- political or administrative units, viz., gdma nigama and jana- 

REVENUE pada.^ The general administration of the state was carried on, 
as will appear, on the lines of a perfectly decentralised state 
working on the ‘devolution of powers.’ So, as regards revenue administration 
also, the system seems to have been like this : As a rule the local official or 
officials of villages and towns and districts who carried on the civil, 
judicial and military administration, were also entrusted with the work 
of collecting the revenue. The central government may however maintain 


1. Political Economy, p. 196. 

2. Mill, Principles of Political Economy, p. 483. 

3. Arthasdstra, II, 8, “kosapurvdlt sarvdrambhdli" 

4. See Dikshitar, Hindu Adm. Instt. pp. 167 ff. Ganguli, 1. H. Q., I, pp. 696 ff. 

6. J., V, p. 18A-GG. 212 ; also VI, p. 27-G. 112. 

6. J., Ill, pp. 3, 61 ; IV, p. 169 ; VI, p. 294-G. 1284 ; “It cannot bo said with any definite* 
ness that the government of the provinces was an innovation of the Maurvas.” JHauruan 
Polity, p. 109. 
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a separate department in this connection, and appoint and despatch from time 
to time officials for direct collection of the revenue or for co-operating with the 
local authorities. 

Land-tax or the king’s share of the land produce (mn-noSM^ra) had become 
the law of the land. This was signified by the title of ‘bait’, though differing 
in its significance from the Vedic one. ‘ The ‘baW was usually, though not 
always, paid in kind.^ What was the amount of this share of the king, the 
Jdtakas never give out.^ It may however be presumed to have been, as a 
general rule, the traditional one-sixth, as even the Buddhist Mahdvastu* 
agrees. Probably the rate varied according to the amount of the produce, the 
cost of cultivation, the condition of the market and the nature of the soil. 
This, when the king was just and equitable. Otherwise, it, in a great measure, 
depended on his whim and pleasure. For at his descretion the bali was liable 
to enhancement® or remission.® And with what of exhortations to establish 
bali justly,'^ we find, not rarely, instances of oppressive imposition of bali 
by the king,® not to speak of the exactions by, and tyrannies of, the tax-collec- 
tors {halisddhakas or niggdhakas) ‘whose name passed into a synonym for im- 
portunate demand.’® Of this oppression, we shall speak later on. What 
we want to notice at present is, that the rate of land produced-revenue is 
not given in the stories. 

Lot us now turn to see how the administration of this Land-Revenue was 
actually carried on. We have, unfortunately, no information 
ASSESSMENT whatsoever of the different grades of officials connected with 
A COLLEOTION this work, from the village to the kingdom as a whole. No 
elaborate arrangements and the onerous functions of the 
gopa, sthdnika and samdhartd of Kaufilya ’ ® or similar officers of the 


1. J., IV, pp. 109, 399 ; V, p. 98; for Vedic meaning see Vedic Index, II, p. 62 ; Zimmer, 

Ahindisches Leben, pp.l66, 167. Kautilya also seems to mean by bali a different kind of tax, per- 
haps a religious one as some scholars hold : See Thomas, J .R.A.S., 1909, pp. 466-7 ; The Rum- 
ptindci Pillar Inscription of A^oka also names and bhdga separately; Mookerji, op, cii.^ 

p. 244 ; See also Dilihitar, ATowryon Polilf/, p. 144. 

2. J., II, p. 378. 

3. Prof. K. V. Rangaswami Aiyangar’s statement that ‘in the Jatakaa the rate seems to 
have been from a twelfth to a sixth’ is misleading. See Economic thought, p. 127. 

4. Senart, MaUvaetu, I, pp. 347-8. CJ. Dialogues of the Buddha, III, pp. 84 ff. Ghoshal 
Agrarian System in Ancient India, pp. 25, 108. One-sixth wm the traditional rate. But it 
varied from one-twelfth, one-tenth, one -eighth and one— sixth, in normal times, to as much as 
one-fourth and even one-third, in times of emergency. See for different authorities Samaddar, 
J.B.O.R.S. VI, pp. 101-2 ; N. C. Ganguly, op. cit., II, pp. 138 jQf. On the information of Mega- 
sthenes that the royal share was one - fourth : J.A.O.S. 13, p. 88; For the village 
of Lumbini A6oka reduced the share to one-eighth; Rummindci Pillar Inscription^ Mookerji, 
op, cit., p. 244. 

6. J., Ill, p. 9. 

6. J., rV, p. 169. 

7. J., IV, p. 399— G. 48 “Dhammam balim pafthayassu raja adhammikdro ea te md hu- 
rafthe." 

8. J., V, pp. 98, 240 etc. 

9. J., II, p 17; V. pp. 98 ff. In J., IV, p. 362 G. 235, the cla^ of Brahmapas coming to the 
villages and towns and refusing to quit them unless given a gift, is compared to the tax ooUeo- 
toiB, niggahakae. 

10. Arthaidstra, II, 35. See Ghoshal, The Agrarian System in Ancient India, pp. 13 ff • 
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Dhartnasutras, ’ caiii be seen in the stories which seem to represent much simp- 
ler methods. They nevertheless give us very interesting details of the work 
which are difficult to be obtained from other ‘serious’ works. 

As far as the revenue administration was concerned, the afore-mentioned 
distinetion between gdma and nigama was, it seems, not taken into considera- 
tion. And we might, for the present, forget that. Let us only inuigine the 
land as a whole divided, leaving out other portions of land, into separate farm- 
holdings^ in possession of individual farmers or villagers. From the produce 
of each farm-holding the king was to be given his share,— his hhdga. Now let 
us turn to the method of assessment. The details are given out by the Kama 
Jdtaha.^ In the story we read that a Prince renounces his claim to the throne 
in favour of his younger brother, and goes away to a village and lives wdth a 
merchant’s {Setthis) family. The Eoyal officers (rdjakammiM) come to the 
village +^o measure the fields {khettappamdmgahanatthdija) including that of 
the Setthi. The Seitlii asks the Prince to write to the king for remission of the 
6aL' whicli the latter accordingly grants. On this instance other villagers also 
approach the Prince and request him to get the hali reduced, and it is done. We 
see here how the measurement of land by the State Officials is immediately 
associated with the assessment of huli. This implies the existence of a stand- 
ard or average rate of the Government demand for a known unit area, which 
could be applied for the assessment of the individual holdings.^ That is to 
say, the land was surveyed and the field was measured to determine its area, 
which, when calculated by the known standard,® would give the quantity 
of the produce of the field and thus settle the kings’ share, whatever it was. 

Wc turn to another ILue the details arc more informative. We 
are introduced to rdireo important personalities With the remaining eight 
of the list we are not et present concerned. . .These are : the liajjuggdhaka 
amacca (shortened in the gdtJid’^ into Eajjuko), the Setthi and the Donamdpaka 
Mahdnuitta (or briefly, as in the gdthd, Bona). The Rajjuggdhaka amacca, 
whoso title literally means the rope-holding minister, is seen measuring a Jana- 
pada fieJd by holding one end of the rope ried to a stick, the other end being 


1. Sco Gupta, The Land System in South India, pp. 268-9. 

2. These wore, in the times of the Earlier Guptas, known as pratyayas. See Fleet, Qupta 
Inscriptions, No. 38, dated 671 A. D. 

3. J. IV, p. 169. 

4. See Ghoshal, The Agrarian System in Ancient India, pp. 25-6. This corresponds to the 
method prevalent in Moslem India and called Measurement. Ibid.-, Moreland, The Agrarian 
System of Moslem India, p. 7. 

6. What exact measurements in connection with land-survey wore in vogue, we do not 
Imow. But we have reason to believe that they were measured in karisas as some references 
show . See J., Ill, p, 2&3 ; IV, p. 276. A Kurisa, according to Childres, Pali Dictionary^ s, v, 
arnmanam, is equal to 8 acres. If however the rajju of the Rajjuggdhaka Amacca had the tech- 
nical meaning of a measure of length, it might then correspond to that of Kaufilya which was 
equal to 10 dandas or about 40 yards : Arlhasdstra, 111, 20 ; Of. I. H. Q., Ill, pp. 817-8. In the 
copperplate ^ants of the 6th century A. D. we have “pdddvarta” (a square foot) as a measure 
of length and also Kulydvdpa as that of land area. See Fleet, O. /., p. 170 ; Parciter I A 1910 

pp. 214-5 ; Pran Nath, op. ml, p. 84 ; Dikshitar, J/auri/an Poi%, pp. 365-6. ’ ’ ’ 

6. J., II, pp. 366 ff. 

7. J., II, p. 367 G-? 
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held by the owner of the field (khetiasamika). He secs a crab’s lurk-hole at the 
spot where he wants to pitch the stick and the thought comes to him : “If I 
pot the stick in the hole, the crab in the hole will be hurt ; if I put it on the 
other side (purato), the kinc’s property {mHHo santakam) will lose ; and if I 
put it on this side (orato), the farmer will lose.”' This again is sufficient to 
show that the official measurement of land was connected with the assessment 
of the land revenue. 

The SettM again is described as carelessly plucking a handful of paddy 
{salmsamuUhim) from his own field from which the king’s share lias vet to bo 
paid. 2 “This doubtless points to the method of Appraisement of the standing 
orops.”^ 

How was the bali collected ? For this we turn to the third personality, an 
important one, viz. the Donamdpahi Mahdmatta, the measurer with the dro'^ 
measure.'* The story describes him as sitting at the door of the royal granary 
and causing the king’s share of the produce to be measured. ® Ho takes a grain 
out of the unmeasured heap of rice and employs it as a marker (lahJcham). 
Owing to a sudden rainfall, he hastily rushes indoors after counting the markers 
and then sweeping them all together. Ho, standing on the doorway, is filled 
with doubt whether he has thrown the grains used as markers over the measur- 
ed or the unmeasured heap. And ho reflects that if be has placed the markers, 
over the measured heap, he has improperly increased the king’s share and 
diminished that of tho cultivator (gahapatika). “This evidently points to 
the method of Division of the crop at the king’s granary.”® This moreover 
shows that the Donamdpaka, significantly styled Mahdmatta, w’as in this case 
the chief collector of land-revenue, probably, corresponding to the KostJid- 
gdrddhyolcsa who was a subordinate officer to the Sannidhdtd,^ 

Finance Minister, who looked after the Treasury and the store-house.® 

So far it is fairly clear. Lands were surveyed’ ° and divided into separate 
holdings marked by denfinite boundaries.” These holdings were' 

measured by the Rajjuggdhaka amacca or by the Rdjakammikas, ’ ^ who also 
assessed the land-produce and settled the king’s share. The crop could not be 
gathered in before the kings’ portion was assessed. And finally, this kingly 


1. Ibid. p. 376. 

2. Ibid., p. 378, Fick remarks, “By such considerations however (diaraotr-riHtic they 
may be of thinking influenced by Buddhist morality, an officer can hardly be guided.” on, cit., 
p, 151. 

3. Ghoshal, op. cit., p. 26. 

4. For the different varieties of this drona measure .see Pran Nath, A Study of the Economic 
Condition of Ancient India, pp. 75, ff. A drona is aj)proximatcly equal to 26 lbs. Ibid. 

6. J., II, p. 378. “So ekadivasam koftkagaradvare ninditva rdjabhdye vihim mindpento.'* 

6. Ghoshal, op. cit., p. 27. 

7. ArthasMtra, 11 15 ; or was he the forerunner of the officer who was the head of the 
dronamukha, headquarters in tho centre of four hundred villages ? Arthaiastra, II, 1 • 111 1. 

8. Ibid., II, 5. > > • 

9. Dikshitar, Hindu Adm. Institutions, p. 202. 

10. “The earliest references to land-survey are probably in the Jatakas" K. M. Gunta. 
The Land System in S. India, p. 288. 

11. Seealso J., IV, p. 281. 

12. J., Ill, p. 293, IV, p. 270 ; Cf. Karmikas of Kau^ilya, Arthaiastra, II, 7. 
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due in kind was collected under the supervision of the Dommdpaka Mahd- 
matta tit the king’s granary. 

Now a word about these two officers connected with the land-survey and 
revenue-collection viz. RajjuggdhaJca and Donamdpaka. 

It was Biihlcr who in 1893 first ' pointed out the identity Itetween our 
rajjuggdhaha or rajjuko and the rdjuka oi Aaokan Edicts.^ He also equated 
these with the rajjuga of the Jaina Kalpasutra where Jacobi translated it simp- 
ly by a clerk or an accountant,'^ His identification lias been accepted by the 
majority of scholars^ while some® would connect the word ‘rdjaka’ with the 
Pali ‘rdju’ meaning ‘king’ and not with ‘rajju\ rope. However the question 
must now be considered as finally decided after the elucidated discussion, on 
sound philological grounds, by Ghoshal and S. K. Chattorji® in favour of Prof. 
Biililcr, Our Jdlaka does not give any thing more about the duties and func- 
tions of this officer than that he was connected with land measurement and 
survey. The Rdjukas of Asoka, on the other hand, are High Officers having a 
great responsible administrative status. It is again not improbable that these 
officials were the same as Corarajjiikos of Kautilya'^ and tliose of whom Megas- 
thenes® speaks thus : “Some superintend the rivers, measure the land, as is 
done in Egypt, and inspect the sluices by which water is let out from the main 
canals into their branches so that every one may have an equal supply of it.”® 
It appears from all this that originally, and in the Jdtaka period, the Rajjukas 
were very likely the chief provincial revenue officers connected mainly with 
survey, land settlement and irrigation.'® With time their power.', must have 
increased as seen from Megasthones’ statement given above. And A^oka, 
with his truly administrative acal, invested them wnth more extensive powers 
“over hundreds of thousands of souls” granting them independence in their 
administration of Law and justice so that they may perform their duties con- 
fidently and fearlessly, distribute the good and happiness of the people of the 
country {Janasa jampadma) and also bestow favours upon them.' ' 

The Danatndpaka Makdmattas seem also to have been important and in- 
fluential district-officials, probably connected with direct collection of revenue. 
These were subordinate officers to the Rajjukas who may well bo compared 


1. Z. IX M. G., 47, pp. 466// ; cf. E L, II, p. 466 n. 

2. R. E. Ill, P. E., IV. 

3. Biihler, E. 1., II, p. 369. 

4. Cf. Hutzch, Inscriptions of A^oka, p. xli : Liiders, op. ciL, 1. c. Thomas, C. H. /., I, p. 487. 
Fick op. cit., pp. 148. Bhandarkar, Aioka, p. 53 ; Dikshitar, M. P., pp. 365-6. 

5. Jayaswal, op. cit., II, pp. 129-30. Mookerji, op. cit, 133-4. 

I- jl- Q-, VI, pp. 424-31 ; 02S. The Epigraphic evidence, too, is clearly in support of 
this. See iMdoT, A List of Brahmi Inscriptions, No. 1195. Wo think moreover that No. 281 
of his list, Bhadata rdjukasa should also be included here. 

7. Arthasdstra, IV, 13. 

8. Fragment 34. 

364 6 Alegasihcncs and Arrian, p. 86, See Dikshitar, Mauryan Polity, pp. 216-7 ; 


i- t A ip; P" PP 487, 508. Cf. “The office of the Rdjukas had been in existence 

before Afcka but AiSoka invested them with greater authority.” Mookerji, op. cit., 53. But see 
Mitra, Indian culture, I, 2, pp. 309-10. 

11. P. E. VI; See Dikshitar, Mauryan Polity, pp. 218-9. 
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with modern District Collectors’. Jt; seems to us, )noroovcr, tFat ilie Bona- 
mdpaJeas were tlio forerunners of iJie Dhruvrllh ilaranm who figure in Valabhi 
grants and are represented by the modern Dhrucas (‘onnected with revenue 
collectors. 2 

Before passing on to the discussion of other .sources of income, a few 
more points in connection with land may here bo noticed. 

Villages in those days were of two kinds according as the revenues yielded 
by them were enjoyed by an individual or by the State.^ The former were 
knowm as ‘bhogagdmas,' and the persons who enjoyed the income coming there- 
from wore styled Gdmabhojakas. The term gdmnbhojaka has generally been 
taken to mean the village-headman. The natural inference from this would 
be, then, that the person who enjoyed the right of revenue of his bhogagdma 
was also the headman of that village. But this does not seem to us to be 
W'holly true. Not every gdnmbhojahi w as the headman of the gdma he enjoyed, 
and not every headman the gdniabJiojako. Since w^c are to return to this sub- 
ject when discussing the local or village; govenimciit proper, wxmay not go in 
details here. Suffice it to bear in mind that th(;re wmro some villages which 
were called bhogagdinns. Those others w’hich the king’s officers visited for the 
purpose of collecting revenue are not tormc'd as bhogagdmas. The former 
were thus grants, cndownu'uts or a.ssignments given as rew^ard of merit or as 
an act of favour from r.hc king.'* The revenue coming therefrom W'as enjoyed 
by the respective individuals and, may he, tho.s(! individuals had to pay 
a certain portion of their income to the central Government. 

“A stock phrase used in some of the Jdtahas to describe the villages 
assigned or proposed to be assigned l)y the kings introduces us for the first 
time to an im|)ortant development of the proteduro in connection with 
such grants.”® This phrase® is ‘satasahassuttlidraiha gdma’ meaning ‘the 
village which produces one hundred tliousand (of coins)’. The figure 

100,000 is of course purely conventional, but as Ghoshal has pointed out^ “a 
careful consideration of the context in which it occurs is enough to show that 
it corresponds to the process concerned with assignment which prevailed in 
Moslem India, and has been conveniently indicated by the term ‘Valuation’, 
i.e., the estimate of the probable future income from any area, required in 
order to facilitate the allocation of grants or assignments to claimants 
entitled to a stated income.” 


1. S. N. Mitra, Indian Culture, 1. 2, pp. 2,08 jy.— “The Rdjuhas and Pradesilw of Aioka 
in relation to the Yuktas ; “The Kurudhammajalaka raenlions ‘rajjiika' (lit, rein-holder of the 
royal chariot, i.e., of the State) as a highly important functionary'. In the prose narrative he is 
described as a rajjugahaka amacca.” 

2. I. A., V, pp. 204-,5. The present writer recollects many an incident where he personally 
saw the austere and autocratic figures of these 'Dhrus' troubling the poor villagers. 

3. Cf. Sen, op. cit., p. 105. 

4. C/.' Ghoshal, op. cit., pp. 28-9. 

5. Ibid., p. 28. 

6. J., I, p. 420 ; 111, p. 229 ; V, pp. 3G0, 371 . 

7. Ghoshal, op. cit., pp. 28-9. 
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We may conclude this by noticing some of the instances of oppressive 
measures employed in connection with revenue or tax-collection. 

Whatever the methods employed in collecting the taxes, the Collectors 
were certainly oppressing the poor folk to a very groat extent. Balisddha- 
has,' BalipatiggahaJcas,^ NiggdhaJcas,^ Tundigas* and Akdsiyas^ are the 
terms used for these tax-collectors. Never is a word said in praise or sympathy 
or favour of these officers. On the contrary, bitterest feelings and piteous cries 
of the oppressed are heard. We repeat what we have said before that it was 
on sound grounds that the name of these collectors passed into a synonym for 
importunate demand® or hungry robbcrs-like^ draining the poor earnings of 
the cultivator. 

“Akdsiyd rdjuhi vdnusiithd 
tad assa dddya dhanam haranti.” 

“His subjects being oppressed by taxation,” so says a i^tory, “took their wives 
and families and wandered in the forest like wild beasts ; where once stood 
villages, there now were none, and the people through tlie fear of the king’s 
men {Rdjapurisd) by day did not venture to dwell in their houses but fencing 
them about with thorn branches, as soon as the day broke, they disappeared 
into the forest.® 

“By night to thieves a prey are we, to publicans by day, 

Lewd folk abound within the realm. . . .”® 

By taxes and fines the folk was crushed as it were sugar-cane in a mill,’’® so 
much so that they could not lift up their heads.” These descriptions, with 
simple yet appropriate similes, are too vivid not to have a realistic background. 
And even to-day the cultivators’ plight is the same, if not worse. 

Other sources of state-income are not very definitely stated in the stories 
TRADE. It seems that trade and commerce were a source of income. 

Such is at least the implicaLion which the following gdtha conveys : 

“So should he spoil his citizens — 

So apt by trade to gain, 

A failing source of revenue 
Will his exchequer drain.” 

_____ 

2. J.,ll,p.l7. 

3. j., IV, p. 362-Q. 235. 

4. J., V, pp. 102— G. 319 ; 104-G. 324 ; 328 ; 105-0. 333 ; 106-G. 338. 

6. J., VI, p. 212— G. 913. 

6. J., IV, p. 362 — G. 235 "Nadinne vutihahiasdma gdimthhi ca vanaihhica niggdhaka- 
tana rdja, te pi vtuxanti brahmana,” Tick, op. eit., p. 218 n., remarks, “As the tax-oolleotors sit 
down in front of the gates of the tax-payers and do not leave until the tax is collected, so the 
Brahmanas do not cease begging till they are paid.” 

7. j., VI, p. 212— G. 913. 

8. J., V, pp. 98-9 

9. Ibid., pp. 102 G. 319 ; 104-0. 324, 328 ; 105-G. 303 ; 106-G. 338. 

10. J., II, p. 240 “Ucchuyante luxhum viyajanarh pileai." 

11. J., in, p, 9“Mayam balind piliyamdm eieam ukkhipitufh na sakkoma,’' 

12. J., V, p. 248-G. 177. 
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That taxes were imposed by the king on merchants and fixed by his offi- 
cials is also seen from another story, where a prince is described as having 
gained the merchant- folk and traders on his side, among other conciliatory 
measures, by fixing just and equitable taxes upon them.’ 


GATE-DUES. 


Another important source was that from the city-gates as we know from 
the MaMummagga Jdtaka,^ where the king, being pleased 
with his wise minister, is stated to have given over to him the 
income, accruing from all the four city-gates {entusu dvdresu sunhatn ddpesi). 
This corresponds to the dvdradeya of Kautilya,® which was the tax on 
goods entering and leaving a towm or a city, amounting to one-fifth of toll 
dues which again varied according to commodities imported or exported. 


Numerous references to danda and hara* are found in the stories, but no 
PINES definite conclusions can be formed from them. It appears, 

however, that litigation in courts of justice brought a 
considerable amount of income in the form of fines. Says a gdthd : 


“Even so when strife arises among men. 

They seek an arbiter : his leader then 

Their wealth decays, and the king’s coffers gain.”® 

Fines were also extracted from those who transgressed or disobeyed the orders 
of the king publicly proclaimed by beat of drum.® 

Various taxes which are termed ‘sunikmk or ‘sunJeam'^ must have been 
in vogue in those times, if Kautilya, a few centuries later, enumerates them 
minutely. ® 

It seems probable that the produce arising from the forests, waste- 
FORESTS. lands and such other, presumably, state-owned properties 
went to the king’s store-house.® 

Among other sources of income to the state must be mentioned those 
prerogative-rights of the king, treasure-trove, unclaimed property and 
voluntary contributions (panndkdrd) like the milk-money — all referred to 
before. ' ® 


1. J., IV, p. 132 Vd»ijamm satnkdni (aulkdai?) 

2. J., VI, p. 347. 

3. Artha&aatra, II, 6; 21 ; 22; the Sdmantapasddikd, 1, 62, says that Aioka’s income 
from the fonr gates of Pataliputra was 400,000 kakdpanaa daily. Beni Prasad, The State in 
Ancient India, pp. 213-4. 

4. J., I, p. 199 ; II, p. 240 ; VI, p. 4.31 ‘Kara' of Kautilya has been taken to mean the 
share of produce from fruit and flower-gardens ; See Dikshitar, op. cit., p. 144. 

6. J., Ill, p. 336-— G. 38 “rajakoso va(}4hati" 

6. VI, p. 431 “Yo ito nikkhamitva Mahosaddha panditaesa nagaram&pUattkdnaik gaeeJmti 
aahasaam da»do." 

7. Cf. J., IV, p. 84. 

8. See Dikshitar, op. cit., pp, 143-7. 

9. J., Ill, p. 160 ; N. S. Subbarao, op. cit., p. 32. Of. Arthaidstra, II. 17. There is a 
reference to a king owning a herd of goats.” J., I, p. 240. 

10. Supra, pp. 128-9. 
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There is no trace of forced labour {rdjahdriya) visti of Kautilya’ 
and Veth of modern times — having been utilised by the king of the Jdtaka 
stories though it is not improbable. 


II 


EXPENDITURE 


It will have been seen from the above discussion, that the income of the 
king was sufficiently large to leave a fair surplus. Let us see now what were 
the items of royal expenditure. 


Nothing is said in the stories directly about the way in which the king’s 
expenses were met. There was no ‘Civil List’ as in the Arthaiddra.^ The 
tevenuesandtaxeSjhowever, were mainly used to maintain the royal establish- 
ment. Of course various officials of the state, though not so large in number 
as we find them in Kautilya’s time and later, had to be paid. Some of them 
were paid in cash {vetana),^ as we have seen, while all the important .state- 
officers, such as the piiroliita and the Sendpati, were endowed with revenue- 
villages {hhogagdmas.y A considerable amount was spent in charity® towards 
the aged, the disabled and the starving, and above all to the Brahma^as and 
the ascetics (samanabrdhmand). 

Of other items of expenditure by the state or by the king in person, we 
have no knowledge. It may be presumed, however, that some of the economic 
and social functions of the state, of which no direct information is available, 
must have come in for a large item of expenditure. Works of public utility, 
comparatively limited in those days, must have entailed an appreciable expen- 
diture.® We have instances, moreover, of the state bearing the cost of, or 
awarding scholarships to, students who went to far-oll universities like 
Takkasila for purposes of education."^ 


The Jdtaka kings who, not rarely, are found to have indulged in gorgeous 
luxuries, had obviously a rich treasury at their command. Did 
THE TREA- we not observe, while discussing the splendour and luxuries 
BURY kings,® what a great amount of wealth they possessed in 

the form of valuable articles like perfumes, cloths and 
various kinds of pearls and jewels ? There were officers employed to guard 

1. Arthaiastra, II, 1 ; See Pran Nath, op cit., p. 155 ; Rhys Davids, B. I. p. 49. 

2. V, 3 ; Cf. Dikshitar, op. cit., pp. 150-1. 

3. J., Ill, p. 606 ; IV, pp. 132, 134-G. 100 ; V, p. 128 ; VI, p. 295-G. 1285. 

im -: ‘ »• ‘ pp vi. pp. 344; 462-0 

p 42 ' ^ * P- ; VI, 

6. Benches on the roads for the travellers to rest are referred to : J., 1, p. 348 • 

The sd,la« of the city and village gates : J., II, p. 211 ; IV, pp. 316-6. ^ 

7. J., Ill, p. 238 ; V, pp. 127, 310, 247, 263. 

8. Supra, pp. 108-9. 
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the various treasures of jewels {ndndratanagopaJca).^ The HtmTifiaka or the 
keeper of the king’s purse was not an ordinary oilicial.^ Similarly the Blian- 
ddgdrika or the treasurer proper, was the superintendent of the storehouse.® 
Besides these, there was the Valuator — the Agghakdrafca who, on behalf of the 
king, valued the articles that came to the palace for sale, * Thus it seems that 
the treasury of the JdtaJca kings was riclily furnished. To keep it efficient, 
and in order, accounts and records of income and expenditure must have been 
maintained, though we have no reference to this in the stories. The king lived 
amidst unbounded luxuries, while the cultivator groaned under the weight of 
taxation. 

However, the general impression that we form after going through these 
stories, is that the Jdtaka State, being simpler and not concerned with much 
intricate problems of administration, was far from Financial .and Fiscal intri- 
cacies and affairs. Reven ues and taxes came to the king in the case of Central 
affairs and were spent, first in maintaining himself and his whole establish- 
ment, and then in other adniinistrative purposes which also were not many. 


1. J , 111, p. 505. The treasury of the Mauryas contained pearls from the Pandya and 
Kerala countries, from Persia and the Himalayas, gems {mani) of different size and value from 
the Vindhyas and the Malaya mountains, diamonds of various kinds from Kalihga, Ko6ala, 
and Benares, coral from the isle of the Yavanas : See Arthasastra, II, 11 ; Kalidas Nag, Lee 
Theories Diplomatiques de UInde Ancienne, pp. 133-5. 

2. J., p. 429. 

3. J., IV, p. 43 ; V, p. 120 ; VI, p. 38. 

4 J., I, p. 124; IV, p. 137. 
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ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE 

I 

JUDICIARY AND JUSTICE 

O NE OE THE Primary functions of the State, as we sn w licforc while dealing 
with the King as an administrator, was the adiuiuistration of justice. 
To settle disputes between man and man, and between man and society, must 
have been the first and foremost duty of those who were chosen to be the 
heads of socieU/ during the earlier stages of its progress. Election or regular 
succession of a king as the ease may be, was preceded by a thoughtful consi- 
deration by the people whether, firstly, the man on whom the mantle of sove- 
reignty was to be offered was endowed with the necessary physical fitness 
and qualities of a leader, and secondly, whether he had the qualifications and 
the mentality of a careful and competent judge.’ If ho had not these, he 
was set aside. 

The JdtaJeas abound in thoughtful instructions and well considered re- 
flections over the importance and necessity of a conscientious 
IDEALS OP discharge of legal duties. Repeated emphasis laid on 

JUSTICE. impartial judgment free of any prejudices shows the high 

standard of justice set up in those ancient days. Judgment 
and punishment must not be hasty but full and calm consideration must 
be given to different sides of the case. The king, who was the fountain 
of justice, w’as repeatedly w’arned to have no regard whatever to bis own will 
or whim in administering justice.^ It is wi’ong for one who bears rule to act 
without trying the case.^ Let us hear these verses which bear eloquent testi- 
mony to the high standard of justice prevailing in those days : 

“No king should punish an offence, and hear no pleas at all. 

Not thoroughly sifting it himself in all points, great and small.'* 

The warrior chief who punishes a fault before he tries, 

Is like a man bom blind, who eats his food all bones and flies ; 

Who punishes the guiltless, and lets go the guilty, knows 

No more than one who, blind, upon a rugged highway goes ; 

He who all this examines well, in things both great and small, 

1. Sujjra, pp. 101 

2. J.,1I, p. 2. 

3. J., Ill, p. 105— “to«ma avinicchitva hatunt m yuttam rajjam karenkna." 

4. Cf. Dhammapada, p. 341. 
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And so administers, deserves to be the head of all. 

He that would set himself on high must not all-gentle be, 

Nor all-severe : but both these things practise in company. 

Contempt the all-gentle wins, and he that’s all-severe, has wrath : 

So of the pair be well aware, and keep a middle path.” ' 

The beam of balance {tula) was even then, as it is today, regarded as a 
symbol of equal and unbiassed justice.^ Amongst others, circumspection is 
an essential quality demanded of a judge {nisammaMrina bhavitabbam).^ 
Another sound maxim is that 

“A thoughtful act, wherein is careful policy pursued, 

Like a successful medicine, the issue must be good.””* 

Punishment should be awarded with “careful measure” (nisamma) proportion- 
ate to the nature and degree of the offence committed. 

“The warrior prince takes careful thought and well-weighed 

judgment gives : 

When kings their judgment ponder well, their fame for 

ever lives.”'* 

All these are, no doubt, sound maxims and wise instructions imparted to 
the kings. They arc Ideals preached to be translated into practice.® And 
ideals, as we have often stated, are both the cause and the effect of actualities. 
Therefore, neither shall we attach too much importance to these, in consider- 
ing the real state of affairs, nor shall we wholly pass them off as useless or un- 
necessary for our purpose. Nevertheless it should bo stated here that the 
general impression that one gets after noticing the various stories connected 
with this question is, that the judicial arrangements were not sound and effi- 
cient, but corrupted and exploited to a degree. 

The king, as will appear, was regarded as the head of justice. In fact the 
legends would have us understand, that all the cases were 
THE KING AS heard and decided by the king in person, as it is always to the 
OF^USTICE. king or the Khattiya that the sound maxims quoted above are 
addressed. This could hardly have been the real state of 
affairs. Of course, as a rule the king used to hear cases, and we m&y 
assume that the king “actually went each morning to the Court house as in 

1 J., IV, p. 192 GG. 61-7 : Cf. ASoka’s instructions to his Governors : Separate Kalinga. 

Edict 1 ; Mookerji, Aioka, pp. 218-20. 

2. 0., I, p. 176 — '‘Banno nama kdranagavesakena luldsadisena bhaviturh vatpali.” 

3. J., Ill, p. 105; IV, p. 30. 

4. J., IV, p. 451 -G. 208. 

6. J., HI, pp. 105-G, 128; 154-G. 5 ; IV, p. 451-G. 210 ; also ibid., GO. 211-2. 

6. And ASoka did try his best to establish equal and impartial jiwtice within his Empire. 
See PiUar Edict I V. “ViyoMlasamata, danda-samatd” ; Mookerji, op. cit., p. 238, 
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the Epic’ and heard cases. When not himself, some one or more of his 
ministers decided the cases, as we see the puToliita, the Seiiapati and even the 
Prince acting as judges^ in addition to their normal duties in their respective 
spheres of action. The post of a judge was named that of a Vinichhayu- 
tmcca',^ and that there were more than one justice can be assumed from the 
term ‘Vinia'JMyarmhdmattd’s sometimes used in the stories.'’ One JdtaJca 
gives the definite number of five.® 

The Hall of Judgment is frequently mentioned® where the judges, ap- 
pointed by the king,'^ sat and attended to their daily 
JUDGES duties. There is no reference to a definite Code of Law by 

which tlie judges were to be guided in deciding the cases, 
but wc come across such passages as those ; “he said, ‘execute justice 
in this way’ and he had righteous judgment inscribed on a golden plate”® 
or “then he caused a book of judgments to be written and said ‘by observ- 
ing this book ye should settle suits.’ The question of the authorship of 
such books “is immaterial hero, and there is no reason why the existence 
of such useful works should be doubted, when one of the foremost duties of a 
government was to administer justice in the strictest sense of the term.”’® 
It is also -possible that a body of precedents had grown up by that time.” 
Still, with all this, the question of deciding cases depended largely upon the 
personal characteristics of a judge, his nature, whim, temperament and even 
prejudices. For in the stories, judgment is often almost invariably associated 
with bribery. ' ^ It is rather strange to see that there was no orderly or syste- 
matic course in which the cases were decided, and the frequent mention of the 
upsetting of a bad judgment of one by others — like the nendpati, the princes 
the purohita and even an ascetic, who happened to come upon the scene and 
to whom the party who had lost his cause appealed for redress — is, to say the 
least, surprising. ’ ^ The one who judged rightly was applauded by the people, 
and then he would be formally appointed by the king as a judge. In one of 
such instances the king, while appointing the man to judgeship, gives the 
following directions as to the time and the way in which he should spend his 
daily routine ; “It will be to the advantage of the people if you decide 
cases ; henceforth you are to sit in judgment. . . . You need not judge the 
whole day, but, . . .go at early dawn to the place of judgment and decide 


1. Hopkins J. A. 0. S., 13, p, 132. 

2. J.,11, pp. 2 '^amaccapi dhammen ‘eva voharatn vinicchinirhsu 186-7; V, p. 1 ; VI, 

p. 131. 

3. J., II, p. 181 ; III, p. 105. 

4. J., II, p. 380; VI, p. 45. 

5. J., V, p. 228 ‘"Tassa pana ranno panca amacca. . . .vinicchaye inyuU&." 

C. J., I, p. 176 ; II, pp. 2, ]'86, 297 ; 111, p. 505 ; IV, p. 120. 

7. J., V, p. 229 ; VI, pp. 131-2. 

8. J., V, p. 125 — “evarh vinicchayam pavatteyydthd ti vinichhayadhammath suvannapaffe 
likhapetva . . . 

9. J., Ill, p. 292- "Vinicchaye pifthaJcani likhdpetvd' imam potfhalcam olokentd aUam 
tireyyaiha." 

10. Sen, op. cil., pp. 128-9. 

11. Subbarao, op. ciL, p. 37, Cf. Hopkins, op. cit., 13, p. 132. 
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four cases ; then return. . . .and partaking of food, decide four more cases.” In 
this way he was required to decide only 8 cases per day. This arrangement 
was apparently rriade for the convenience of an officer whose time was mostly 
occupied in spiritual work and we have reason to believe here and else- 
where, ' that the court sat the whole day from morning to sun-set, after 
which all business was to stop. 

Let us now proceed to have a glimpse of the nature of cases which came 
before the king or his Court of Justice and the procedure followed in the 
decision of these. 

The term used for a law suit is ‘atto" and the suitors aro called aita- 
hdrahls. Ordinarily there was a great bustle (uparavo) 
CASES, among the waiting suitors in the precincts of the royal 

palace where, presumably, the Court of Law was situated. 
This is well inferred from the following description of the Court appearing 
in the Rdjovdda JdtaJea^ which, presenting as it does an exceptional 
case, proves negatively the ordinary course of affairs: “And as ho ruled 
thus justly, his ministers on their part were also just ; thus while all 
things were justly done, there was none who brought a false suit into court. 
Presently all the bustle of suitors ceased wdthin the precincts of the palace ; 
all day long the ministers might sit on the bench, and go away without seeing 
a single suitor. The Courts were deserted.” 

Theft and robbery seem to have been the most ordinary cases that came 
before the court for adjudication.^ Very often an innocent man was arrested 
on a charge of theft, and brought before the Court. Inflictions of tortures, 
with a view ro elicit confession of a crime, were prevalent.'^ A simple rustic 
{Jduapado) perfectly innocent man, is arrested by the King’s men (purisd) on 
a charge of theft of the queen’s pearl-necklace and is forced to plead guilty 
of the charge, only to avoid the crushing and ruthless blows administered to 
him : “If I deny the charge, I shall die with the beating I shall get from these 
ruffians. I’d better say I took it.”® Thus the man had to confe.ss. And 
when brought before the king, he naively implicated the Treasurer, the latter 
in the same manner implicating the Chaplain, he the Chief Musician and then 
a Courtezan who utterly denied ever having received the necklace.® All 


1. J., I, p. 384 ; 11, p. 2 ; V, p. 229 

2. J, II, p. 2. 

3. Cf. Hopkins “and trial for theft seems the earliest kind of judicial inquiry in India” ; 
J. A. 0. a., 13, p. 134; also C. H. /., I. p. 282. 

4. J., I, p. 384. 

5. Ibid. 

6. Ibid., pp. 385-6. The story, moreover, presents a very interesting insight into the 
mentality of these five undertrial prisoners who, when alone in the look-up, give out the reasons 
of implicating one another in the charge of which all of them were innocent. The Treasurer 
questions the rustic who answers: “Worshipful sir, it has never been mine to own aught so valu- 
able even as a stool or bedstead that wasn’t rickety. 1 thought that with your help I should 
get out of this trouble.” Then in answer to the chaplain’s question, the Treasurer says : “I 
only said so because I thought that if you and I, both high officers of State, stand together, we 
can soon put the matter right.” Then the chaplain to the Musician : “I only said I did because 
1 thought you would help to make the time pass more agreeably.” Lastly the Musician (a jolly 
fellow) to the Courtezan: “Why be angry my dear ? We five have got to keep house together 
for a bit ; so let us put a cheerful face on it and be happy together.” 
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the five prisoners were however found innocent and released. Another very 
interesGup; case’ is that in wdiieh Gamraiicanda, a retired Government 
servant, hho most innocent man that over was bom in the world,’ stood 
chargcil of four ofiences. viz., 

]. Non-return of oxen taken on loan,^ 

2. Miscarriage. 

,‘b Murder, and 
4. Ill jury to a liorse. 

He is l)Tonght b(ifore the king togoidicr with the plaintiffs. In a perfectly 
judicial manno]' ilio p.-’oeoialiugs are related in tlu; story. The plaintiff in each 
case sets fortli his complaint. Tltc king questions Gamani, the accused, 
about its correctness. Tto latter on every occasion replies in the affirmative, 
but be also placfis Iris own story by way of justification of the case without 
mahiiig any secret of it. The king cross-examines the complairrants and finds 
them guilty of ‘wilful srrpprossion or denial of truth.’ Hence both the parties 
are found guilty, and deserve to be punished. “The decisions contained such 
conditions as ever took the breath of a Shylock away.”^ The judgment on 
the first charge runs thus : “You failed to return the oxen, and therefore you 
are hi.s debtor for them. But this man, in saying that ho had not soon them, 
iold a direct lie. Therefore you with your own liands shall pluck his eyes out, 
and you shall yourself pay him 24 pieces of money as the price of the oxen.” 
On the second charge the judgment was : “Canda, you take the man’s wife to 
your house ; and when a son shall be born to you, hand him over to the hus- 
band” ; on the third; “Canda, this man must have a father. But you can- 
not bring him back from the dead. Then take his mother to your house, and 
do you be a father to him” ; and on the fourth: “Thus man has told a direct lie 
in saying that he did not tell yon to hand back tlie horse. You may tear out 
his tongue, and tlien pay him a thousand pieces for the horse’s price.” All 
the conuplainants wmro however dumbfounded and departed. 

As to the judgments and punislimonts awarded in these cases, prejudiced 
as they are, we may safely pass them off as not reliable, but there is absolutely 
no reason of douliting the oxistenco of such charges and their coming before 
the Court for decision. Erom an untoward and natural utterance of Gamapi- 
canffii we learn, that one w'as to pay fine for causing an untimely birth or com^ 
pensation for any loss for which one might be liable.'* 

In anotlier instance,^ we haA'o a still more interesting case. Here some 
village boys stand charged of the murder of a doctor. It happened that the 
boys wen; playing at the foot of a banyan tree at tlie entrance of the village. 


1. J., II, pp. 300-7. 

2. CJ. Rnadanam of ArlhasiiRra list of casc.s, III, 11 ; N. Studies in Ancient 

Hindu Polity, p. 119. 

3. Son, oj). c.it., p. 12(). 

_4. .1,, I p. 302 : “ iine mam rnhho da.‘isessnnti, aham gonamulath pi datum na sak- 

komi, pag era gabhhapdtanadandaih, nssamuhth pana kuto laccMnii ” 
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A poor old doctor, who had no practice at that time, strayed out of the 
village to this spot, and saw a snake asleep in the fork of a tree with its 
head tucked in. He thought, "there is nothing to be got in the village. I 
will cajole these boys and make the snake bite them, and tlicn I shall get 
somewhat for curing them.” So he said to one of the boys, ‘ If you were to 
see a young hedgehog, would you seize it ?” "Yes, I would,” the boy 
answered. "See, here is one lying in the fork of this tree.” The boy 
climbed up the tree and seized it by the neck and, when he found it was *a 
snake, he did not allow it to turn upon him, but getting a good grip of it, he 
hastily flung it from him. It fell on the nook of the old doctor, and he fell 
down dead on the spot. The boys were arrested and placed before the king for 
trial. The whole matter was carefully investigated, and when their innocence 
was proved, the boys were set free. How the investigation took place we are 
not told, but purisds must have been sent and ascertained the true facts. 

Elsewhere’ we witness a curious suit between a villager and a townsman 
being decided by a judge. The townsman stood guilty of wrongful possession 
of some ploughshares belonging to the villager who, again, was charged for 
kidnapping the former’s son. The townsman had produced this cause, that 
the ploughshares were devoured by the mice while the villager, an equal 
genius, had said that a falcon had carried the child ofF. Tlio judge presses the 
townsman to tell the truth and, realising the mischief committed by both, he 
gives out the judgment : 

"Give back the plough, and after that. 

Perhaps, the man who lost the plough 
May give your son back to you now.”^ 

In all these instances,^ we notice that there is nothing like cross-examination 
as we may understand to have been prevalent at that time. Only the judge 
himself questions the parties and decides accordingly. 

Among other cases, those of disputed ownership seem to be of common 
occurrence, in almost all of which justice is thrown to the winds and bribery 
succeeds. Several crying figures of rightful owners being defrauded and de- 
prived of their property flit across the pages of those stories.'* 

Once a Courtezan came to the court to take advice as to whether in the 
eye of the law she was still bound by the terms of a contract entered three years 
previously with a man who had since not made his appearance.® The judges 


1. J., II, pp. 181-4. The two oSences described in this story may correspond to debts 
and abduction, if we use the legal langueige. 

2. Ibid., p. 183-G. 135. 

3. Cf. also J., 11, pp. 51-2 (here one of the litigant parties is a vulture). 

4. J., II, pp. 186 (assdmike sdmike karoti ) : V, p. 1, 229 ; VI, p. 131. Cf. Also J., II, 
p. 76. “alls sahassam pardjito. Cf. Arthaidstra, III, 16 {Svasmmi sambandlha.) 

5. J., II, p. 380; Sen, op. oil., p. 127 : Fick, op. cit., p. 148. 
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advised her to return to her former profession. This makes us feel that such 
suits involving contractual rights and obligations must have been commonly 
tried in the law courts. 


Much more valuable is the reference to a case where a father who does 
not wish his wicked son to succeed to his proportj^ goes to the Court and dis- 
inherits his son. ’ This must imply the existence of the necessary WTitten 
records in possession of the family and also of the Court. 


There is a vague reference to fire-ordeal for the sake of proving the chas- 
tity of a woman, 2 but it does not seem that it was a prevalent system employed 
and supported by the government, as oven Kautilya, though conversant with 
that institution as recommended by the law-books,^ does not mention it, evi- 
dently because he regarded such ordeals as questionable expedients."* 


In the instances of cases that we noticed before we nowhere see anything 
like legal proceedings, lawyers defending their clients and 
LEGAL raising points against the opposite party. Nevertheless it 

PROCEDURE. proper to hold that there were absolutely no 

lawyers who could place and defend the cases of their 
clients before the Court, and earn their livelihood from that profession. For 
there are some references to ‘VoJidra' which, if consistent and correct in their 
application, would go to prove that some sort of legal practice was followed. 
Once® we are told that a certain Brahmaria earned his livelihood by following 
Vohdra. This of course does not give any definite meaning of the term Vohdra. 
Our hesitation lies only in this, that the meaning of this Vohdra is not always 
the same. In one place® it clearly applies to trade, whereas in another’ it 
expressly goes with the administration of justice. That it went with the latter 
is also clear from the expression ”So dhammenn raj jam Jedresi, vinicchayam 
anusdsi , . . .amacedpi dhammona ova vohdram vinicchinimsu^^^ occurring else- 
where. Thus the association of Vohdra and Vinicchaya here is imquestion- 
able and unequivocal, and it makes us bolder therefore to state, that vohdra 
or vyavahdra as meant by the Law books and the Arthaidstra^ was prevalont 
in the Jdtaka times, though not as strictly as later. Though we have no de- 
tails of hearing suits, the instances already cited at least show that the com- 
plainant stated his case, and the accused made his statement in return, prob- 
ably on oath. The Court was attended by others than the parties to a suit, and 
applause was not suppressed, but, on tho contrary, considered with respect 
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and due weight by the king. Witnesses {SakkM) may be produced,’ though 
there is no clear indication for this. Perhaps on the ovicloiice of a witness, 
cases were reconsidered, as the term ‘nijjM'panam' occurring also in A4okan 
Edicts seems to show. ^ On the whole it seems that the Court was a distinct 
place by itself, with something of legal atmosphere pervading it.® With the 
growth of various trades and professions, special judgeships wore instituted,"* 
which shows the development of legal affairs. 


TI 


CRIME AND PUNISHMENT 

We have noted above the nature of some of the cases and offences that 
came up for trial and the punishments awarded therein. It is not always 
possible to connect offences and puni, aliments. Drinking is sometimes 
punished with heavy fines.® Some wine-merchants, accused of poison- 
making, arc once ordered to bo executed by the king.® Slander was 
punished with a fine of 8 kahdpanns7 Adultery in woman (that in man 
is never referred to as something punishable) wms punisliablo with “death, 
imprisonment, mutilation or evini cleaving asunder.”® 

Punishments were of various kinds : fines, imprisonment, ‘mutilation’ 
banishment and death penalty — vadha-handkana-chcjja-hlicjja.^ Of the four 
robbers brought before a king, one is sentenced to receive a thousand strokes 
from whips barbed with thorns, another to be imprisoned in chains, a third to 
be smitten with a spear and the fourth to be impaled. ’ ® Confiscation of pro- 
perty was not uncommon. ' ’ Trampling the criminals to death under the feet 


1. J., VI, p. 108-G. 453. Sakkhi is equivalent to modem aaksi. 

2. J., IV, p. 495— G. 334. Pillar Edict IV ; Barua I. H. Q., II, p. 1 25. 
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of elephants may have been in vogue. ’ But such cruel and harsh piinish- 
nionts were resorted to in the case of tried thieves and robbers. Some ofEen- 
ders wore sometimes banished from their country in great humiliation, with all 
their property confiscated to the State or wore ordered to live in the Canddla 
settlement.^ Shaving the heads of criminals was regarded us a great punish- 
ment.^ 

Thefts and highway robberies were, as we said before, very common in 
those days. And it is not at all unnatural that the Jdlalca kings very often 
deal very harshly with these criminals. It seems that no legal procedure, even 
of the kind of which we have noticed before, was gone; through in such cases. 
Summary justice by the king seems to liave been the ordinary course. When- 
ever a thief was found out,'* he was first of all belaboured by the people them- 
selves, and then dragged before the king for punishment.® At least sometimes 
thorough investigation is carried out to find out the criminal, such as shutting 
all the city-gates and searching the suspected places.® Fetters for a thief 
were current.^ Though such statements in the summary jmstice by the king 
as “off w'ith him, impale him on the stake”® are parts of the fanciful stories, 
it is nevertheless certain that such inhuman punishments as impaling the cri- 
minal on a wooden stake® and the execution by axe ’ ® were not uncommon. 
This whole system of execution and the office of the Executioner (Coraghdlaka) 
seems to present ' ’ a realistic picture through the description of the stories 
which we should note. 

When a person was to be announced as to bo executed, special execution- 
drum (vajjabheri) was beaten.’^ The condemned man was 
EXECUTION. tightly bound, his hands behind his back, and a garland of 
red flowers {kannavem vajjamdld) was placed around his neck. 
He was sprinkled with brick-dust on his head and then, scourged with 
whips on every square {catukkn), was led away through the South gates, to 
the place of execution {dghdta) to the music of harsh-sounding drum.’® 


1. J., I, p. 200. 

2. J., VI, p. 156. 

other punishments to disgrace the man in the 
AlP* u • have been resorted to throughout history. Megasthenes mentions cropping 

of the hair as a punishment. Fragment, xxvii. They are still practised. On these methods 
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The figure of the CoragTidtaJca is as distinct as it is cruel. A hatchet 
(pharasu) on his shoulder, and a thorny rope {IcantaJcaJcasan) in his hand, dressed 
in a yellow robe {Kdsdyanivdsano) and adorned with a red garland {rattlamd- 
Iddharo) he accompanied the horrible procession and prepared himself for 
his cruel task.’ There in the place of execution {dgdtam) the condemned 
j)erson was placed within the fatal circle {dJmnmngancliham) and tlie axe did 
its deed.^ Such savage sentences were a prominent sign of those early days 
when society and government wore not so well organised and well advanced as 
to deal Vv'ith all such problems in a proper manner. They may have survived 
in the Middle Ages, but have greatly been lessened in their seventy with the 
march of progress in modern times. The main force in giving such harsh and 
inhuman punishments in those days is set forth by Bertrand (now Lord) 
Russel while discussing the current movements towards the betterment of 
society. Says he : “Severity of punishment arose through vindictiveness and 
fear in an age when many criminals escaped justice altogether, and it was 
hoped that savage sentences would outweigh the chance of escape in the mind 
of the criminal.”^ 

Let us now’ peep a little through the jail administration of those days. 
Regular prisons — handhandgdrdni — did exist,'* But we do 
IMPRISON- not know what kind of offenders w’crc imprisoned or how the 
period of imprisonment was apportioned in accordance with 
the seriousness of the offence. Learned and trusted 
ministers are once thrown into prison for plotting against the life of an 
innocent man,® for w'hat term we arc not told. As to the life of the pri- 
soners, it was very hard indeed. They were bound in chains of iron (San- 
khaliMbandhanam).^ The sad and miserable plight of a released prisoner 
is taken as a standard of (nihkahnianalcdlo viya) fora person who 

has not bathed for days together, nor rinsed his mouth nor performed any 
bodily ablutions.’^ Tht, stories seem to suggest that the prisoners were w'holly 
at the mercy of the king — their life and death were in his hands. A king, in 
order to save his own life from a yakkha, promised to send to him one man 
daily as his food. His ministers encouraged him by saying “Be not troubled, 
there are many men in the jail.” The king at once began to send one prisoner 
daily, and after a time the jails became empty.”® In the same w’ay in another 
place® the prisoners are murdered. 


1 . J., Ill, pp. 41, 178-9 ; V, p. 303. 

2. J., Ill, p. 41 ; IV, p. 176. A curious idea is ombodied in a galha, no 1381 (rejieated in 
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3. Ro^tds to Freedom, London, 1928, p. 135. 
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In case of emergency, even the prisons were thrown open and the released 
thieves and robbers were employed as warriors and fighting-men against 
an enemy. ’ 

On certain special occasions also like the return of a prince from Takka- 
sila^ or his marriage and corono,tion, ^ or on festivals/ general release of 
prisoners was declared by beat of drum {bandhammoJckho ghosito).^ 

Obviously, the hard and dehumanising treatment of the prisoners was, as 
is even now, intended to serve as a deterrent. To quote Bertrand Russel 
again : “the object of the prison administration is to save trouble, not to study 
the individual case. He is kept in captivity in a cell from which all sight of 
the earth is shut out : he is subjected to harshness by warders who have too 
often become brutalized by their occupation. He is solemnly denounced 
as an enemy to society. He is compelled to perform mechanical tasks, cho- 
sen for their wearisomeness. He is given no education and no incentive 
to self-improvement. Is it to be wondered at if, at the end of such a 
course of treatment, his feelings towards the community are no more friendly 
than they were at the beginning This is tire present day condition of 
prisons all over the world, excepting a few cases. There is no exaggeration in 
the above observation as many a political prisoner in India has per- 
sonally witnessed during recent days.'^ How far, then, this present 
civilization can be called advanced when practically the same prison* 
adnrinistration prevails after a period of not less than 2000 years ? 
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2. J., IV, p. 176. 

3. J., V, p. 285 ; Vi, p. 15G-G. 746. 

4. J., VI, p. 327-G. 1444 “j/e keci baidha mami, atthi ratfhe sabbe va te bandhanS, mocay- 
antu.” Also ibid, p. 592-G. 2467. 

5. Cf. Arlhasaetm, II, 36 ; Anoka’s P. E. V. 

6. Roads to Freedom, p. 135. 

7. Soo, among others, K. J. Sridharani, Insan Mitd ddngd {Giij.) J. K. Meghani, Jel 
officeni bdriethl (Guj.) 



CHAPTER V 


MILITAEY ORGANISATION 


THE FOUR-FOLD ARMY 


A S WARS AND FRONTiER-troubles Were quite frequent in those days, each 
State had necessarily to keeo and maintain a well-equipned 


State had necessarily to keep and maintain a well-equipped 
and organized military force at its command. Though 
stories do not enlighten us much upon this military orga- 
nisation, whatever little they give is not altogether valueless. 

The traditional division of an army into four component parts is quite 
familiar {caturangini send). ’ These consisted of chariots (rathd) elephants 
{hatthi) cavalry (assd) and infantry (patti).^ There are also references to 
a complete army of ‘Eighteen akkhoMnis' {atthdrasa akkhoMnl samkMya 
sena)^ well-known as the combined force of the Kauravas and the Paijdavas 
in the Great War A 

A chariot was a very important and an esteemed apparatus of war. No 
details as to its construction are however met with. But we 
CHARIOTS. may imagine it to be not very materially different from the 
Epic chariot which again was not a great development on 
the Vedic one. Let us observe its different parts {angd) which were complete 
(samattd) and well-fastened to one another (susa'fi'datd).^ It had generally 
two wheels {cakka or cakra) probably four anpular wides,® a felly, spokes 
(dfd) and a nave (ndhhi). The rim and the felly together constituted the 
nemi. The hole in the nave was called ‘kM into which the end of the axle 
was put. The axle (ahkha-aksa) was made of wood and the^ body of the 
chariot (kosa) was placed above it. There were seats for the warriors (upddhiyo~ 
upasthdy Ordinarily, there was a pole {isa or kuhharo-kubara),^ which 
was fastened to the box of the car on one end and passed through the yoke on 

1. J., Ill, p. 249 ; IV, p. 125 ; V, p. 486 ; VI, p. 275-G. 1188. _ , . - - ttt 

2. 4:-, 322— G. 125 ‘^HaUhiassarathapaUisenaya caturangtnt. VI, p. 

276 G. 1188. ’ 

3. J.,VI,p.2]—G. 67; pp. 395,399,409, 434, 435. , . i # o qoa aaa 

4. See Hopkins, op. cit., p. 1 96 “This is an enormous number, making a total of 3,936,600 

in the whole of the forces engaged and is doubtless a great exaggeration. P. N. Uanerji, op, 
eit.. p. 201 ; also G. T. Date, The Art of War in Ancient India, p. 53. , „ , 

6 J. IV pp. 209-10 ; J, VI, pp. 252-3 GG. 1127-36, names almost all the parts of a 
chariot which is here taken to compare with the human body. See for these parts Hopkins, 
op X pp. 237-43 ; Date, op. cit., p5.46.8 ; Ved. Ind.,11, pp. 201-3. . , , 

6. J. IV, p. 210, by the bye, seems to indicate that in place of an iron sheath, a strap of 
leather like that of a lion’s skin may also be used, and used with a greater advantage as in that 
case the nemi would be much stronger {galacammam uppaUtva caturangula matte thane ^ap^ 
tena viya neminandale parikkhitu nemi ca third bhavissati), ayosukatanemyo m J., VI, p. 680-G. 
2382. 

h. Hopkins, op. cit., p. 238-9 ; Vedic Index, II, p 207. 

8. When a distinction is intended, tea is the lower, kubara the upper end of the polft. 
J. A 0. S., 13, p. 241. 
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the other end. The yoke {yugo) was placed on the necks of the horses, one on 
each side of the pole. The fastenings of the yoke are termed yottaha (yohtr- 
modern jotar) which fastened the yoke and the pole in the middle and 
probably the two ends of the yoke with the neck of the horses. There were 
reins, rahni, controlled by the Sdrathi who goaded the horses with the patoda. 
The car-pole, held at one end by the yoke, was cither regarded as divided at 
the heavy end into three parts, two of those being side braces that ran behind 
the horses and connected at each end with the axle-wood, and this was called 
the ‘three-fold piece’ tidanda { tridanda or trivenu ) or this piece was a triangle 
of bamboo one side of which was parallel to the axle and the other two ran 
together to the pole.’ There w’as a white clialtaha (chhatra) or an umbrella 
above. Whether the sides (pakkhnra) had railings or not we do not know.* 
The noiseless running of the car [ahuiana] seems to be praised. Thw little, 
light and swift (laJiu-laghn) car was desirable. The normal number of 
horses seems to have been two, but four are also often mentioned,* “It is 
uncertain whether in these cases, the extra horse was attached in front or 
at the side; possibly both modes wore in use.”^ This is a typical 
description of a war — chariot : 

“Lo ! Sixty thousand cars all yoked with banners flying free 
With tiger skin and panther hide, a gorgeous sight to see, 

Each driven by mailed charioteers, all armed wdth bow in hand.”* 

No reference is to be found in the stories as to the size and dimensions of the 
different parts of a chariot.® 

The elephant was a new animal for the early Vedic Indiarxs who recognized 
it as the animal with a hand {mrga-hastin).'^ But in course of 
ELEPHANTS. time the people became acquainted with it and, as in the 
Epics, so in the stories, it had taken an honourable 

rank in the army and on other royal occasions. In the stories before us we 
find these war-animals clad in armour, mounted upon by mahauts {gdmanis) 
and arme.d warriors and causing a great havoc in battle. It seems, the king, 

1. Hopkins, op. ci<., pp. 241-2. This reference to the itciawi^a in J., VI, p, 252-G. 1132 ia 
obscure to the English translators. See J. VI, p. 125 n. 

2. Hopkins, op. cit., 13, p. 240. 

3. J., I, p. 181— “Hwe bhatika sindhave rathe yojetva . II, p. 39 '‘Sabbasetoentuaindhava- 
yuttarathavare ; VI, p. 223-G. 965 ''Talr&surh knmudd, yutta cattaro sindhava haya," 

4. Vedic Index, II, p. 202. Hopkins, op. cit., pp. 242-2: 250-1. 

6. J., V, p. 269 — GG. 49-50 ; VI, pp. 48-G. 172-3 ; 49-G. 205-6. On the standards and 
flags of the Epic war-car Hopkins remarks : “They bear an important part in battle, for they 
are the rallying points of either party, and the standard of a great knight is well spoken of as the 
upholder of his whole army. They are not however national, but individual.” J. A. 0. S., 13 
p. 243. The best horses in the stories are always white Sindh horses and scarcely Kariibhojakas. 
See J., 1, pp. 175, 181 ; II, pp. .^.39, 428 ; VI, pp. 223 — G. 965 ; Kambojaka ctssatara : J. IV, 
p. 464 G. 242. The epithets applied to these horses are seta, kunudavanna, ajaneyya, samadanta, 
vahi : cf. for all these, Hopkins, op. cit. pp. 255-7 For the equipment of the chariot of Poros 
see Curtius VIII, 14; for its representation on the bas-reliefs at Sanchi and the Barhut Stupas. 
See Cunningham, Stupa of Bharhut, plxii, 

6. The Vedic car had 188 angulis (finger-breadths) for the pole, 104 for the axle, and 80 
for the yoke: Ved.Ind.,H p. 203. The best chariot in the Mauryan period measured 10 puntaas 
(t.e., 120 angulas) in height, and 12 purusas in width. Other kinds of chariots of different dimen- 
sions are also mentioned: ArthaiMra, II, 23. 

7. Vedic, Index, 11, pp. 171-2. 
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when he led the army against his enemy, sat on his special elephant 
(mangalahattlii) and tiicnce attacked the enemy’s city.’ Besides this 
state-elephant, there were of course a host of other elephants. Their 
value in Hght was recognised. In fact, the battlo-ficld was thought to bo 
their home. Thus spurs a warrior : 

“0 Elephant, a hero thou, whose homo is in the field, 

There stands the gate before thee now : why dost thou 

turn and yield l”^ 

The tremendous havoc that those .sturdy boasts did m battles is described 
in many a story. ‘Yuddhe vikkantaedrind’,^ they really were. “Winding his 
trunk about the shafts of the pillars he tore them up like so many toad stools ; 
he beat against the gateway, broke down the bars, and forcing his way through 
entered the city and won it for its king.” In another scone the elephant is 
seen trampling and frightening away the host and breaking the camp and 
seizing the king by his topknot.® The ideal war-elephant is strongly-tusked 
and best when sixty years old — ‘a type of male vigour,’ 

“Ndgd Cl kuppitd danti balaoantd saithihdyand'\^ 

These elephants were, as we said, clad in armour in girths and caparisons.'^ 
And the mahauts — gdmanis — were armed with spikes and hooks (tomarankusd) 
to urge and direct the beast. The warriors who sat on their backs 
{ndgakhandhddhipatino) were the brilliant princes, brilliant in their ornaments 
and dress, carrying swords, well-oiled, glittering, held fast, these mighty men 
who strike and strike again, and wave their banners.® There wore special 
elephant trainers {hatthdcarujds) in the king’s service.® In times of peace 
the elephants were richly decorated and used for processions. ’ ° 

The third part of the four-fold army consisted of horsemen. Horse-rid- 
ing was well known even in Veiic times, ’ ’ but its use in 
CAVALRY. battle in those early days is not proved. ' ^ In the Epic, of 
course, cavalry is a separate part or body {kularhy^ though 
the mounted soldiers do not nece.ssarily act together. “They appear,” says 


1. J., II, pp. 22, 94 ; III, p. 385. 

2. J., 11, p. 95-G 61 — Sangamavasaro suro" Cf. Arthasastra, VII, 2 ; and for Greek wri- 
ters who praise this beast see McCrindle, M&gaathenes and Arrian., pp. 93if ; 222. 

3. J., Ill, p. 386-G. 98. 

4. J., II, p. 96. 

5. Ibid., p. 22. These deeds of strength are included in Kautilya’s enumeration : Artha- 
iaetra, x. 4. 

6. J., VI, pp. 449-G 1579 ; 581-G. 2392. Cf. Hopkins, op. cit., 13 p. 268. 

7. J., V, p. 258-G. 43 '‘Suvannakacchd matanga hemakappanavdsasa" VI, pp. 21 G. 84j 

H-0. 168; 49-Q. 199; 581 — Q. 2392 "Kacchdya baddhamdndya kuncarh nadati 
vdrai*o." 

'8, J., VI, p. 449— GG. 1579-84. 

9. J., II, pp. 20-2 ; VI, p. 47. 

10. Supra, p. 109. 

11. Veidic Index, I, p. 42. 

12. Ibid. 

13. Hopkins, op. cit., p. 13, 262. 
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Hopkins, “as concomitants, dependent groups, but separate horsemen 
appear everywhere. Their employment was much influenced by that of 
the elephants.”’ 


In our stories this cavalry-host is as firm and sturdy as the war-cars and 
the elephants. These war-horses were clad in iron-armour {vammarh) and 
mail {sanndham).^ The best thorough-breds were the Sindhava horses and 
were called ajdniyd : Ajdniya ca jdliyd Sindhavd ^ighavdhand,^ though 
Kamboja horses are also loiown.^ Thus are the thoroughbreds described : 

'* No matter when or where, 

In weal or woe. 

The thorough-bred fights on ; 

The hack (valavd) gives in,”® 


and so in another place a noble horse fallen wounded on the battle-field is 
made to utter these brave words before his charger : 

‘‘Though prostrate now, and pierced with darts, I lie. 

Yet still no hack can match the destrier. 

So harness none but me ”® 

The cavalry-men were armed with swords and bows {illiydcdpadhdn),'^ but 
not lances as Arrian is reported® to have seen in the Mauryan cavalry. 

Foot-soldiers constituted the main portion or force of the army. We have 
no information from these stories as to the various classes of 
these soldiers like the maula, hJiftaka, henibala, mitrabala, 
or atavika of Kautilya.® But it seems certain that they 
were recruited from the brave people of the Ksatriya blood, 
faithful to the core.’® The foot-soldiers also were clad in mail-coats in 
order to protect themselves from the attacks of the sharp arrows and other 
dangerous missiles. ’ ’ And in their hands they carried various weapons, notice- 
able among them being bows and swords and spears. They probably were 
dressed up in robes of different colours, some in blue some in brown and others 


INFANTRY. 


1. Ibid. 

2. J., 1, p. 179 ; V, p. 322-G. 123 ; VI, p. 139-G. 614. Uracchado occurs at ibid., p. 266. 
G. 1161. 

3. J., V, p. 259— G. 46 ; VI, pp. 47— G. 170 ; 49-G. 201, 679— G. 2380 ; other epithets 
J&tarupamaya kanna and kacambhamaya khurd : J. VI p. 268-G. 11 61. 

4. J., IV, p. 464 — G. 242 ; Arthaidstra, II, 30. 

6. J., 1, p. 181-G. 23. 'ajanno &nd vedava are distinguished here asin “eeyyova valavd 
bhojjho in J I. p. 180. Folatw perhaps represents the Fedtc Fa(#awd, “mare” — of the Vedic 
Index, II, p. 237. 

6. J.,I, p. 180. 

7. J., V, p. 269— G. 47 ; VI, pp. 47— G. 1711; 49-G. 202 ; 679-G. 2381. 

8. MoCrindle, op. cit., p. 221. 

9. Arthai&atra, IX, 2. 

10. Cf. the perilous tests to which the soldiers were subjected in J., Ill, pp. 5-6. 

11. J., VI, pp. 448 — G. 1 676 (vomm»m) ; 679-G. 2374 (SonnoddAa) ; also V, p. 373-0.140. 
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ia wHte.’ MosL of these foot-soldiers were trained archers, as we find that 
archery was in a greatly advanced stage in those days, and kings kept those 
versed in this branch in their service.^ The soldiers clad in armour, Kaldpa 
on their heads, with leather-shields and bows in their hands, present a typical 
scene of the infantry : 


“(Nassa) cammam m kltam m 
Vamminc ca dhanuggahe.’’^ 

The above were the four component parts^ of the army. But these did 
not exhaust the composition of a complete army. There accompanied with 
the army carpenters and other workmen w'ith their tools ready, sages and 
pandits for opportune advice and encouragement, other mercenaries with con- 
ches and drums. Here is a vivid description of the army of the Pancala king 
Culapi : “This army of Pancala is infinite. Men with burdens on their backs 
{pitthiniati), foot-soldiers, men skilful in fight, men ready to destroy, a great 
din, the noise of drums and conches, here is all skill in the use ot steel weapons 
(lohavijjdlankdrd) here are banners and knights in m.ail, artisans {sippi) and 
warriors (^Surd). Ten sages {panditd) are here, profound in wisdom, secret in 
stratagem {rahogamd) and eleventh, the mother of the king encouraging the 
host of Pancala this host arrayed with three intervals 

We see how well-equipped the J dtaka-oxvay was. No reliance can be 
placed however on loose statemets as to its numerical strength. And more- 
over the statements are in themselves not clear. Sometimes the number of 
the warriors {yodhd) is only 500,® at others 1000^ while 60,000 is a stock 
phrase.® 14,000 is the number given for each of the three forces of elephants, 
chariots and horses in one place,® whereas in another’® it is 60,000. The 
numbers may not be precise, but they seem reasonable at least, when we 
know, even from the notices of foreign travellers, that armies of vast pro- 
portions were not unlcnown in India.’ T’he army of Chandragupta Maurya, 
according to the records of Pliny and Plutarch, consisted of as many as 9,000 


1. I. VI, p. 519, G. 2375. 

2. J., I, p. 356-7 ; V, p. 128. 

3. J., V, p. 373— G. 140. . . . xr 

4. There is no reference to anything like a naval force in the JaUika stories. Both Kau- 
tilya and Megasthenes speak of the department in detail. Sec Dikshitar, Hindu Adtn. InsttlU' 
tiong, p. 294-6. 

6. J., VI, pp. 396-7 — GG. 1451-8. A similar description occurs at J. V, 322-GG. 117-28 ; 
the music in the army consisted of : ‘bheri, mutinga ca sankha panavadendimd ; the tumultuous 
army is thus pictured: ^akkhobhani apariyanta aagaraaseva uniyo' ‘Unbroken, limitless, as 
are the billows of the main.’ The ordinary soldiers wore no such paraphernalia as the king him- 
self — ''Valavijanam unhiaam khaggam chattam capaudaram" J. VI, p. 22-G. 72; also V, p. 322- 
GG. 119-22. See Hopkins, J. A. O. 8., pp. 316 ff. 

6. J., II, p. 401 — paAcagatamatti mahayodha. 

7. J., 1, pp. 263-4 — SahaaaamaUd . . . .Suramahayodhd ; III, pp. 5, 6. 

8. J., VI, p. 579-Q. 2374 — '‘saftMaahaaga** yadhino carvdaasand'* 

9. Ibid., pp. 579-80 ; GG. 2378-82. 

10. J., V, pp. 268-9-GG. 43-50. 
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elephants, 30,000 horses and 60,000 footmen, besides chariots,’ while accord- 
ing to Strabo^ his camp had 400,000 soldiers. 

The whole of the army-organisation was thus divided into several divi- 
sions which were probably under different generals. But the whole army- 
adnjinistration was under the control of the Commander-in-chief — the 8end~ 
pati — who was one of the chief administrative heads. Though no clear picture 
of this officer is given by the stories, we can well imagine his position from some 
general statements made about him. Often, as we have seen,® ho belongs to 
the ruling family and, as such, occupies a prominent place among the ministers. 
Infactonoe/dto^a'’ clearly suggests that ho was the first among all ministers. 
As the title indicates, he was the leader of the army, and in wars occupied the 
next highest military post after the king. In times of peace, however, he is 
seen acting as a judge® and looking after the due protection of life and pro- 
perty of the citizens.® Ho resides in a well-guarded palace with gates and 
watch-towers in the city and lives in prosperity,"^ conferring with other 
ministers on important matters.® It seems to us that the MaJidsenagutta — 
protector of the army — twice mentioned in the stories,® is the same as the 
Sendpati, and there is nothing to distinguish between the two as Fick’° 
seems to do. 

II 

WARFARE 

Well-organised and well-constituted us the armies were in those days, 
it is but natural to see that the art of warfare, together with its various tactics, 
stratagems and practices, was w^ell known. The unsafe condition of the fron- 
tiers duo to the depredations of robbers and the aggressions of neighbouring 
kings or oven the revolts of impatient princes, no doubt, kept the hands of 
the soldiers full. When the troops stationed on the borders {paccantayodhe) 
failed to cope with a situation, they sent letters to the king who immediately 
proceeded to the scene of operations, even though the season might not be 
favourable. ’ ’ 


1. See Dikshitar, The Mauryan Polity, p. 190. 

2. McCrindle, op. cii., p. 65. Acoordiag to Arrian, Porus possessed cavalry 4000 strong, 
chariots 300, elephants 200, and 30,000 effioiont infantry. For various other estimates see Date, 
op. cit., pp. 53 j^., P. N. Banerji, op. cit., pp. 196-7. 

3. Supra, p, 95. 

4. J., V, p. 178 — '' Sempaliparnukhani (laUiarnaccaealiaasar^i'' 

5. J., II, p. 186 ; V, p. 125. 

6. J., V, pp. 212 ; 459. 

7. Ibid, p. 213, 214.G. 60. 

8. Ibid, p. 461. 

9. Ibid, pp. 115, 184. 

10. Op. cit., p. 146 n. 


11. J., I, pp. 304, 313, 437 ; II, pp. 74, 96, 208 ; 274 ; 
189, 446 ; V, p, 136. 


315; ni, pp. 8, 400,497 ; IV, pp. 
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When a fight was to ensue, the whole army was warned to assemble for the 
purpose by beats of martial drum.’ One might infer from this that, “there 
were either no fixed quarters for the troops or that they lived in different bar- 
racks in different parts of the city, and were therefore required to be collected 
together by some convenient means. Or was it calling a citizen-militia to 
arms The latter seems to be the more primitive stage and, from the nature 
of references to warriors, the inference is that there were regular troops, 
though there was no caste-restriction in the recruits. As to the real war-life 
of these soldiers we know next to nothing from these stories. How they 
were supported, what they did in peace, what did they get from the king as 
salary, if they at all got it, are questions which cannot be satisfied with 
answers. Inference makes us say, however, that the pay of the soldier was 
a part of the booty in war : that the older stage when he was a fraction of 
the common folk, carrying ou ordinary activities of tending cattle, offering 
sacrifices etc. bad gone, and now he had become a regular officer of the 
king. ® 

We have no very detailed description of the march of the army. As the 
most common feature of warfare is around the city — the capital city — and not 
in open battle-fields, it is natural that we do not find any such description. 
One interesting thing we know^ The army during its march set up camps 
(Jcliandhdvdram).* Some specific time of the vear must have been regarded 
as proper and seasonable (hale) for starting on a campaign. ^ The army 
marched in regular bands (vaggavaggd).^ The army took a suitable position, 
not far from the city on wffiich the attack was to be made. An aspiring king 
of Benares once comes to capture the Gaiidhara capital, and stations his dif- 
ferent forces in this manner : “Here be the elephants, hero the horses, the 
chariots here, and here the footmen : thus do ye charge and hurl with your 
weapons ; as the clouds pour forth rain , so pour ye forth a rain of arrows; and 
he stirs up his soldiers witn an exhortation. The arrangement of the different 


1. J., I, p. 358; ni, p. 160; IV, p. 170 “nagare bherin carapelva balakayam sannipatettha". 

2. Sen, op. cj<., p. 131. ^ • ... 

3. Able remarks of Hopkins on the Epic soldier can be applied here i As to the primitive 
Hindu soldier of the pre-Epic period, how he was supported, what he did in peace etc., we Imow 
next to nothing save by inference and by works too late to be considered as valid for the 
period. Wo judge that his pay was a part of the booty ; that at first he was a fraction of the 
conan^on folk, and in peace was not different from his neighbours, tending cattle, offering sacri- 
fices, repe lling assaults, making forays as times and wishes twirled his inclination. Eut gradu- 
ally the cattle were left to others that preferred a quiet life ; agriculture arose and caste gratings 
separated thenceforth and forever the hired soldiers from the ranchman and the farmer. Now 
he belonged wholly to the king, and drew his pay from his valour, or later still, from a regular 
stipend, plus what his individual bravery enabled him to seize as private booty on the field of 
wars. In the Epic period he lives a life in part beautifully resembling that of the Gorin an 
soldier ; in war he fights as he is bid. In peace he amu.ses himself, and does nothing else — 
J. A. 0. S., 13, p. 190. Both Megasthenes and Arrian support our inference. See McCrindle, 
op. cil., pp. 85, 21 1. 

4. J., II, p. 208 , V, p. 195 ; VI, p. 528. . , , , 

- — — " — J. A. 0. 8., 13, p. 191; Diksbitar, H%ndu Adm., Inst., 


6. J., II, p. 208— G. 150. Cf. 


u. ; ■ 

6. J.,III,p.6; IV,p.346. CJ.Arlhaidatra, X. 2. ^ ^ 

7. J., II, p. 217 and GG. 166-7 ; also Ibid.,w. 219-21 ; VI, p. 405. Kautilya gives valued 
consideration on the choice of a suitable ground for encamping the forcM which must be favour- 
able to the invading monarch and unfavourable to the enemy ; ATthoiastra, X, 4. 
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orders of tlie army in the above instance must have been in accordance with 
some one of the arrays known in those days. J.hree such orders 

of battle are known to W^ Jatahas, viz., the Lotus array, the Wheel array and 
the W^aggon array.’ Amongst these, the Lotus order as arranged by the 
leader of the boars against a tiger is deseribed in a legendary manner as fol- 
lows : “In the midst he placed the suckling pigs, and around them their moth- 
ers, next to these the barren sows, next a circle of young porkers, next the 
young ones with tusks justa-biidding, next the big tuskers, and the old Boars 
outside all. Then he posted smaller squares of ten, twenty, thirty a-piece here 
and there {dasavaggam visalnaggam). He made them dig a pit for himself, 
and for the tiger to fall into a hole of the shape of a winnowdng basket : be- 
tween the two holes was left a spit of ground for himself to stand on. Then 
he, with the stout fighting boars, went around everywhere encouraging the 
Boars. 

Legendary though this account is, it no doubt, brings out the underlying 
idea behind such an arrangement of army — forces in actual warfare. “The order 
was a concentric one, based on a careful adjustment and assortment of the 
varying degrees of strength of the different elements of the army, and the post- 
ing of the different grades of the fighting material in such a fashion, that the 
strongest and the most efficient of the members always occupied the outermost 
circle.”® 

Before the actual start of the war {mngdme paccupatthite) the purohita and 
other wise sages who accompanied the army or the leader or the king himself 
made a short but passioned speech to inspire and encourage the soldiers to 
fight to the finish and never fly from the field."* Sangdme apaldyinam is 
the epithet of a true hero.® And everything should be at the foot of Honour : 

“Where shafts and spears in battle’s van are hurtling fast and free, 

And in the rout when comrades fall or turn them round and flee. 

At Honour’s voice they check their flight even at the cost of life, 

And panic-stricken as they were once more renew the strife.”® 

It is very rarely, if at all, that wc witness an open fighting between two 
hostile armies. The Assaka-Kalihga conflict may be taken as typical. The 

1 . J., 11, pp. 405-6 '^Yuddham nama padumavyuhacakkavyuhasahatnvyuhavasena tioidhath 
hoti;" IV p 345 — "Yuddharh nama aakafavyuhndivasena tividhani hoti.” Details of various other 
arrangements are found scattered in the Dkarinasiilras, Arthasdatra, Piirdnas the Epics and 
later works on 'Nili' . . Fiven if wo disregard other later works like the Ayni Parana, which 
give codes of war in accordance with Prof. Hopkins’ strict and cautious criticism against using 
them for more antique period, we cannot possibly ignore Kautilya who is so precise and cona- 
bines in himself practical knowledge with theory. Sec Hopkins, J. A. 0. S., 13, p. 104> note. 
Not to speak of other works, Kautilya mentions details of various battle-arrays which include 
our 8akafa and Cakka vyuhas; See Arthaidstra, X, 6. For the detailed descriptions and maps 
of these, see Date, op. cit., pp. 12 jj ; 94. 105. 

2. J., II, pp. 405-6 ; p. 345. 

3. Sen, op. r.it., p. 132. 

4. See J., II, pp. 217-GG. 156-7 ; 219-G. 158. 

5. J., VI, p. 449-G. 1577. CJ. J., HI, p. 5 “anivattino huivd yujjathd." 

0. J., V, p. 410-G. 283. 
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two armies meet on the borders of their respective kingdoms. Tbo Assaka 
king, advised by his intelligent minister, marches on a thorough-bred with his 
thousand followers against the opposite host. The Assaka army is victorious, 
for it has : 


“ the hero bold. 

The fixed resolve that may not yield, 

Intrepid prowess in the field, 

High courage and adventurous might.”’ 

The siege-warfare, on the other hand, was the usual practice. The ag- 
gressive king would besiege his neighbour’s capital and would take the offensive 
with the call of “either surrender or battle.” If it was surrender, it was all 
right, otherwise the besieged king had to be ready for battle. It was for 
this reason that the cities of those days were so strongly fortified. The forti- 
fications consisted of walls (pdhdra) and, at intervals, gates (dvara) with towers 
{(itpdldkoUhaka) and battlements (gopara). And immediately surrounding the 
walls, were moat,-, and trenches {parikhd) which obstructed the approach of 
the enemies as far as practicable.^ In one instance, along the rampart 
of the city, watch towers u'cru constructed at the four gates and between the 
watch towers three moats were d ug, vii . , a water-moat, a mud-moat and a dry 
raoat.^ The wuills were gmerally built of bricks (iUhikd)* and the height 
did not extend beyond 18 cubits.® 

The first step during the operation of the siege was directed against the 
ditches. Thus we hear a command given by the inv^ading king to his army: 
“Disperse adl about the city, fill up the trenches, break down the walls, raze the 
gate-towers, enter the city, use the people’s heads like pumpkins cast on a cart 
. . . .”® But this was not an easy task. The besiegers could surround the 
city, could girdle it with fences of elephants and horses, chariots and mass 
of soldiers,^ arranged in any number of ways.® But the actual attack very 
often taxed the skill and energy of the besiegers to the utmost in scalmg or 
battering down the walls of the enemy’s city, and success was hard to get, if 
at all.® 


1. J., Ill, p. 3-7 and G. 4. 

2. J., II, pp. 50, 95 j IV, p. 106-G. 38. “Ukkinnantaraparikharh dalhamaUalakoUhakafh." 
VI, p. 276— GG. 1190-1. 

3. J., VI, p. 390 — “najare mahdpdkaram . . . .talM aniipnkdmdvumltalake anlarallaldke 
utUtkaparikham kaddamaparikham aukkha parikham ti tisao parikhd." GJ. Artha§datra, II 3. 

4. J., Ill, p. 446. 

5. J., IV, p. 182 “atthdraaaJiaUhath pdkdmm.” 

6. J., VI, p. 400 — ^'Khippam ito ito ca nagamth avaltharilva parikham bhinditvd, pdkdf 
rarit maddantd dvarafpdlake bhinditvd nagaram paviaitod sakafehi kumbhanfdni viya mahdjanaasa 
aiaadni ganhdthd.''’ 

7. Ibid, p. 396. 

8. Ibid, p. 397-G. 1457 “ tiaandhiparivdritd ” p. 435, "lisandhvaluaankhepam.” 

9. J., II, pp. 218, 221 ; III, p. 159 “parehi appadhamaiyam" 
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First, the trenches were so deep and filled with water or mud, with snakes 
and crocodiles, that it was not a very easy task to cross them.’ Even if they 
could, the walls and gate-towers afforded a stronger resistance. For it was 
from there that the mighty warriors belonging to the other party, roused up 
and, armed with all manner of weapons, marched up to the gate and red-hot 
missiles, showers of mud and stones, were thrown upon the invaders. When 
the latter were in the ditch, attempting to destroy the wall, the men in the gate- 
towers dealt havoc with arrows, javelins and spears, with the result that the 
attempt of the invaders ignominiously failed,^ 

When such attempts at storming and attacking failed, other means to 
cause the other party to surrender were thought of. Here it was that stratagies 
and diplomacy came to play an important part. Men of shrewd commousense 
and profound wisdom, being at the helm of military affairs, brought into play 
their endless manoeuvres and novel tactics, thus lending a considerable inte- 
rest to martial operations.^ Stoppage of supplies of necessary provisions, by 
means of blockade, seems to have been a very familiar device by w'hich obsti- 
nate resistance could be forced into surrender. ^ In order to avert the calamity 
consequent upon such a blockade, elaborate and comprehensive measures were 
taken before-hand for storing up food, water, wood and other necessaries of 
life hy far-sighted ministers and advisers of the king. The city was thoroughly 
guarded. Poor people residing in the city were removed outside, w'bcre they 
could be free to get food and water, and instead rich families from outside 
were brought and settled in the city, and great quantities of corn and water 
stored up.® 

A regular system of espionage was another feature of such siege-warfare. 
Spies (upanikkhittapurisd) were regularly employed to watch the activities 
and preparations going on in the enemy’s camp, and secret reports were 
received which greatly helped to determine lines of actions to be taken against 
the enemy.® The postern gate (Culadvdra) of the city was the usual way 
through which the ingress or egress of these men was possible. Ingenuous 
efforts wrere made through these spies who mixed up with the enemy’s people 
to know the secrets, and spread internal dissensions and disaffection by “so 
representing the facts {mu^dvddam) as to produce an impression, that the whole 
army had been corrupted by taking bribes from the other party.” In this way 


1. J., VI, p. 407-8. “parikhayath kumbhiladimm galakumbhih” Cf, Arthaiastra, 11, 3. 

2. J., VI, p. 4r00 ....tarn sutvd surayodhd nandvidha avudhahaithd dvdrasamipath 

gantoa pureseht pakkamala-kalalaai-Manapasdnapdianddihi upadduta paiikkamanti pd- 

karam bhtndiemmd' t% parikham otinne pi antaramiesu thitd usu-aatti-tomarddlhi mahuvi^sam 
pdpenU. ’ 

3. Sen, op. ciL, pp. 132-3. 

, “Sabbadisasu aancaram pacchinditvd nagaram rundhi. . . .tato ddruda- 

kabbhatUipankkkayena kilmtamanuasam nagaram vind yuddhena jantussati.’ VI pp. 400 

401 - 402 . 400 - • 


6. J., VI, pp. 390, 393 ; 400-2. 

6. Ibid., pp. 296-G. 1293. “Arakd parivajjeya sahituth paTiitarh janath 389-90 : 401-2' 
Tho.se spies, both in peace and war, being away from their families, had the right of allowance 

and maintenance for their families from the State. ® 
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the forces were disrupted and plans failed.’ Sending and receiving of mess- 
ages were mostly effected by fastening letters to the arrows and throwing 
them in the desired direction.^ Flight of the king or the leader from the 
field was an imfailing signal for his party to retreat.® 

There remain norv a few observations to be made as regards warfare. 
It was realized that “a small army with couns(d could conquer a large army 
that has none, one king could conquer many, oven as the rising sun con(juer8 
the darkness.”^ There is nothing more to be said with regard to the ethical 
side of war. The long-standing custom of not hurting a messenger or ambas- 
sador was followed.® It is moreover probable that wounded soldier.s in war 
were carried away on stretchers (pJialakd) and properly treated.® When a 
king was invited by another king, the expenses (paribbaijam) of his army were 
borne by the latter.'^ The victorious king w’hile returning to the city, went 
round it in a solemn procession,® and the warriors feasted on dainties.® 

Various kinds of weapons were in use for offensive and defensive pur- 
poses. It is not necessary to go into detailed descriptions 
WEAPONS. of each.’® Bow {dhana, capo), quiver (kanda) and arrow 
(sara) were familiar. There were three parts of an arrow : 
tala handle, dandaha stock, and mja-feathors. ” Poisoned arrows were also 
in use.’® Ndrdca was perhaps an iron arrow.’® Vast, pharasu or Jcuthdri 
representing axe, and mnnara, a kind of club, were ordinary weapons. ’ * Sula 
was a trident spit. ’ ® Sword and spear were more familiarly used ; Sarasaiti 
is a frequent compound ;’® toniara was a kind of javelin.’^ Sword {Jehagga : 
asi) reigns supreme. The common type was about 33 angulas long, ’ ° “of the 
colour of sheat-fish, well-oiled, glittering, well-finished, very sharp, made 
of tempered steal and strong.’ ® Sheath and hilt of the sword— t/mru .* thala 
are known.®® Yajira-vajra or the thunderbolt is mentioned.®’ Of 


1. Ibid., pp. 391 , 399, 40 J , 403. 

2. J., II, p. 90 ; VI, p. 400 “pnnnam likhitvd kande handhitvd lam pavattim pesesum.” 

3. J., 11, p. 21 . — “ N innayakatta aangamaasa mahantam pi balarh yujjhamdnam thokatho- 
kam osakkati." VI, pp. 405, 409, 446 — G. 1563. 

4. J., VI, p. 448 — G. 1566 “Appaseno pi ce manli mahastnam amantinam jinali rdja^ 
rdjano adicco v'udayan tamam.'” 

5. J., II, p. 319 — “rfwfo smili vadantam na vdrenti VI, p. 528 ‘'tasmd dularh na hananti 
esa dhammo sanantano.” Cf. S. V. Vi^vanatha, International Law in Ancient India, p. 29. 

6. J., VI, p. 55. ''laddhappahdre phalake nippajjapetvd vuyhanti.” 

7. Ibid, p. 428. 

8. J., 1, p. 438. 

9. J., Ill, p. 522-G. 75. 

10. For this one may be directed to Prof. Hopkins’ learned treatment in J. A. 0. S., 13; 
pp. 269 ff. and Date, op. ciL, p. 10 ff. 

11. J., V, p. 130 : feathers of heron : II, p. 89 ; V, p. 475-G. 390. ndli should bo quiver 
III, p. 220 ; dhanutuhnira, V, p. 129. 

12. Ibid., p. 49 ; J. A. O. S., 13, pp. 277-8. 

13. J., IV, p. 182 ; V, p. 129 ; J. A. 0. S., 13, pp. 275, 279. 

14. J., I, p. 273 ; II, p. 102 ; IV, p. 208. 

15. J., V, pp. 163, 488. 

16. J., I, p. 173 ; III, p. 6 ; V, pp. 410, 481 ; VI, p. 400 ; Kanaya in I, p. 273. 

17. J., VI, p. 400. 

18. J., 1, p. 273 ; III, p. 338. 

19. J., VI, p. 449 — GG. 1581-3 ; nettimsa-nistrimia : Ibid., p. 188 ; 449-G, 1581. 

20. J., Ill, pp. 220-1. 
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defensive armour and weapons, we have both cammam and vamniarh. 
The leather-shield {cammmh) is described as of a hundred layers carefully 
wrought by leather- workers and a strong defence against arrows.’ And 
coat-of-inail or armour was also very well known, and used, as the word 
vammino, so frequently occurs. It was worn underneath the undergarment 
(nivdsanautare).^ Kita, Karoti and UHhua representing the diadem vrorn 
on the head are known.® 

Before closing up this chapter, wo would like to notice the police 
arrangements of those times, as this should come under the head of military- 
organisation. 

As we are, all this time, speaking about central administration, we may 
leave the local police-system which, however, rested with the village-headman 
himstilf. 

For the city and towns, there was an official variously called chief-cou- 
stable, city-governor and Lord Protector — the nagaraguUika. As the title 
signifies, he was the city governor, his duties being to guard the city, especially 
during the night, to arrest thieves and questionable personalities and to carry 
out sentences of punishment.'* At night-fall, the gates of the city were closed 
by the gate-keepers who called out three times before doing so,® and the city- 
guards petrolled the streets.® Probably, a drum was sounded to the night- 
watches^, which wore throe.® The nagaraguUika wore round his neck, as a 
badge of his office, a wreath of red flowers®. He was “king by night. ’ ’ ® The 
police however was not above corruption.’ ’ Our nagaraguUika, perhaps, cot- 
reaponds to the nagala-vigohdlaka of Asoka,’^ and the ndgaraka or the 
pauravyavahdrika of Kautilya. ’ ® 

There is an indication of the presence of a sort of ‘Volunteer Police’ 
{gtamrakkhikd) who, dwelling at the entrance of woods and forests, hired 
themselves out to guide travellers through those forests which were frequently 
infested with robbers.’* It seems from the relations of these ‘ vanacaraJeas’ 
with the king, that they had some official position and probably correspond 
to the Kaufilyan aranyacaras. ’ ® 


1. J., VI, p. 454-G. 1610 Y odhaphaUika : V, p. 389. 

2. J., VI, p. 296 (nivatthakojo) ^ V, p. 129 ; Sannahakancukam : ibid. 

3. J., V, pp. 128-9 ; 373— G. 140 ; VI, p. 592-G. 2464. 

4. J., Ill, pp. 30, 59, 436. 

5. J., II, p. 379 "nagaradvaram pidhanavelaya tikkhaUuth saddafn anuaaveai." 

6. J., I, p. 457i II, p. 140 ; III, pp. 59, 436. 

7. J., V, p. 459 — '^yamabherivela” 

8. J., I, p. 103 “tiydrmratti'' 

9. J., Ill, p. 30 “nagaraguptikanam kanfhe rallapupphadania" 

10. Ibid. 


11 . 

12 . 

13. 

14. 

15. 


J.,1II, pp. 59, 436. 

Separate Kalinga Edict I. 

Arthasdstra, 1, 13 ; II, 36 ; IV, 5. 

J., 1, p. 283 ; 11, p. 335 ; 111, pp. 98, 150, 249, 371 ; V, pp. 22, 471. 
Artkaidatra, II, 1 , 34. 
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T here can be no doubt, that so extensive states like Kasi and Koasla, 
Ahga and Magadha, Assaka and Kalinga, with well-marked boundaries 
and distinctions, were divided into different administrative units, provinces or 
districts and villages. Though we, unfortunately, do not get much inform- 
ation about the provincial or district administrative arrangements, it is 
nevertheless conceivable that officials like the rajjugdhaJca-amaccas or rdjukas, 
with whom wc have already become familiar, were provincial heads. It has 
been well -maintained’ that the Rdjukas or Idjukas of the A^okan Inscriptions 
were provincial heads, their main functions being, presumably, survey, land 
settlements and irrigation. Though the term makd?natta occurs several times 
in the Jdtakas, ^ it is very difficult to say how far it corresponds with that occur- 
ring in the Arthasdstra of Kautilya and the Asoka Inscriptions where, indeed, 
it has been taken to moan provincial official.^ Similarly is it doubtful whether 
the yuttas a.nd th.Q purisas appearing so often in these stories^ should have any 
affinity with the yuktas and the purusas of the Maur}’’an administrative sy'stem.® 
It is Certainly' difficult to attach any technical significance to these general 
terms. Still wo may be permitted to hold, that these were officials connected 
with the provinces or districts, but did not possess such wider and more distinct 
powers as their followers of the Mauryan days did. We may lasily note that 
there is even a suggestion to the fact that some kings appointed their princes 
as governors or viceroys over the provinces (janapadas) in their kingdoms,® 
as was realR the case in the Mauryan days.^ 

The village, on the other hand, was clearly an administrative unit. After 
AN ADMINIS- what w'as a kingdom if not a definite collection of 

TRATIVE villages ? ° Then, as even now, the bulk of the people lived 
in villages. The greatness of a kingdom is represented by' the 
number of villages it included.® 


1. Dikshitar, The Mauryan Polity, pp. 208; 216-9. 

2. J., II, pp. 367, 378 ; IV, pp. 134 — G. 101 where mahdmattas are distinct from manlina, 
202 "rahna va rajamahamattena" 

3. Dikshitar, op. cit., pp. 208-10. Of the third group of provincial officers viz., the prade- 
iikas or the pradesfdrae, we have no mention in the stories. 

4. J., IV, p. 492 ; V, pp. 14, 117 — G. 20, where yuttd are clearly associated with the Jana- 
pada or district affairs ; 1, pp. 200, 263, 384 ; II, p. 122 ; III, p. 326 ; VI, p. 135. 

6. Dikshitar, op cit., pp. 222-7. 

6. J., IV, p. 131. “Raja tesam janapadam datvd uyyojesi also VI, p. 294 — G. 1284. 

7. Prince Bindusara was the Viceroy of the southern provinces; A^oka is also said to hare 
been Viceroy at Takkasila ; and under A^oka himself, no doubt, his princes (kumdlas) were 
appointed as viceroys at Taxila, Ujjain, Tosali and Suvarnagiri : See Dikshitar, op. cit., 
p. 2OOj0f. ; 

8. Cf. Rhys Datdds “But the peoples of India, then much more even than now, were, first 
and foremost, village-folk.” Buddhist India, p. 50 

9. J., Ill, pp. 365-367, G. 76 “ . . .gamaaahassani paripunndni solasa;” V. p, 258 — Q. 41 
“Safthi gamasahassdni paripunndni sabbasa.” The figures 16,()0b, and 60,000 niay seem to be 
exaggerated, but they are not improbable. Cf. Pran Nath, “Videha may certainly have con- 
tain^ 16,000 villages, provided village be taken in the sense of survey village or estate. 
Bconomic Condition, p. 61. 
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A village {gdma) consisted of closely-situated liabitations in the midst of 
cultivated fields and jungles. Beyond the fields lay the waste and the wood- 
land, where the village-cattle wore grazed,’ and the villagers wont to gather 
firewood and leaves of trees. ^ Most of the villages were protected with simple 
bamhoo-palisades with gates. ^ 

The population of a village extended from thirty to a tliousand families^ 
or, approximately, from 150 to 5000 souls. It is not necessary at present to 
go into economic details. But it is quite essential here to state some of 
those facts in order to got an idea of this administrative unit— the village. 

There wore dilforent orders of villages, viz., nigamagdrna, janapadagdma, 
dmrgdma and paccantagdtna and villages occupied with different guilds 
varying in importance and population. People could live in those villages a 
simple and inornate life, pursuing their trade and commerce, agriculture, 
and various other avocations in peace and security. 

Though, so far as the internal administration of a village was concerned, 
it enjoyed a fair amount of autonomy, the central government did not follow 
a strictly non-interfering policy, as we shall see. 

Every village was under the control of its headman called the gdmahho- 
jaka^ or the gdmani.^ The litoral meaning of the title 
THE HEAD- gdmabJiojaka would he “one who enjoys a village”, i.e., a 

MAN. village given in reward hy the king. Now, as has already been 

hinted at before,^ there seem to have been two types of 
villages, viz., (a) those, the revenues yielded by which wore enjoyed by an 
individual and {b) others, the revenues of which were enjoyed by the State. 
In either case there must be a headman. Whether this headman was the 
rewarded person himself or not, is not at all clear. It may he easily supposed, 
however, that the higher officers like the purohita, who were the recipients of 
such grants, could not possibly act as the headmen of the villages. In that 
case, they only had concern with the annual income to fetch which they would 
proceed to their respective villages and leave every other item of administra- 
tion in the hands of a person who was really the headman. Li some other 
cases, where the recipients wore just o.'dinary persons like a merchant or a 
Brahmapa, the headman may have been the same as the recipient. Anyhow, 
since the distinction cannot be more comprehensive, we may proceed with our 
task of observing the actual administration of a village, taking the gdmabho- 
jaJca of the stories as the headman proper. 

1. J., I, pp. 19.3-4. 

2. J., V, p. 103. 

3. J.. I, p. 239 ; II, p. 76 “nalaparilckhitto" ; 135 ; III, p. 9 ; IV, 370. 

4. J., I, p. 199. ‘ Tasmiit ca game tims 'eva knldni honti V, p. 71 — ■“'ekekasmin paiica 

panca kulamldni vasaiiti ; ” HI, p. 281 “Tesani gdmato avidure aiino sahassakupko gdmo" also 
111, p. S ^‘Tattha tirhsa jand rdjasevakd vasanli." where ‘thirty men’ must of course mean 
thirty men with their families.’ 

5. J., 1, pp. 199, 354, 483 ; TI, pp. 136, .300— G. (?) ; IV, pp. 115, 326. 

6. J., IV,p. 310— G. 84. is a Ferfic title for the village-headman: Vedic Index 

I, p. 247. see now Atindranath Bosej I.H.Q., Dec. 1937, pp. 610 ff. 

7. Supra, p. 145. 
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The functions and powers of the gdmabhojaka were wide and important. 
He exorcised judicial powers and also executive aiitliority, so far as his civil 
and, to a certain extent, criminal jurisdiction extended. Thus one gdinahho- 
jaJea issued prohibitions against the slaughter of animals within his jurisdio^ 
tion, ’ and another stopped the sale of wine. ^ Elsewhere^ a gdmahliojaka 
fined a fisherman’s wife for stirring up a quarrel and she was tied up and 
beaten to make her pay the fine. Once, when crops failed in a village due lo 
famine, the headman distributed food to the famine -stricken villagers on 
promise of receiving a share of their next crops.** Tliese instances sufficiently 
indicate that the headman had substantial powers at his command. But 
hib powers were not unlimited, nor completely transferred. He could not 
become a tyrant in his own village. 

Firstly, he was not without any control from above i.e., the king. Once a 
gdmabJiojaJca spoke ill of the villagers to the king, but on their innocence being 
proved, the slanderer’s {pesiinfiakdmkassa) possessions were given over to 
them and he was made their slave and finall} turned out of the village.® 
Another headman was properly punibhed by the king, as he, with his own 
people, went away to the foresr, dcliberaicly leaving the villagers at the mercy 
of robbers.® That his judicial powers also wore restricted in character is seen 
from the fact, that he could not deal with complicated law-suih arising in 
his village,"^ nor could he inflict graver punishments. We see from the Gdma- 
nicanda Jdtaka,^ that in judicial matters the final authority largely rested 
with the king or his Court. It also proves that the administration of justice 
was one of the essential links® that bound the villages to the Central Govern- 
ment. If one of the litigant parties in a village wanted redress at the hands 
of the king or his Court, inspito of suitable arrangements in the village itself, 
he could do so, and the case had to bo decided accordingly. If the other party 
refused to agree to such a course he was liable to punishment. “Now this 
people,” so we are told, “have a custom that they pick up a bit of stone or 
a potsherd, and say, ‘Here’s the king’s officer : come along’. If any man 
refused to go, he is punished.”*® 

Secondly, the villagers themselves, perhaps through their committee, 
exercised not a little amount of influence on the activities 
VILLAGE of the headman. In both the instances cited above, viz., of 

ASSEMBLY. prohibitions against animal-slaughter and sale of intoxicating 
liquors, the villagers make a representation in a body to their 
headman to suspend or annual the prohibitions, for those were their 

1. J., IV, p. 115 — “. . . .gd)nabhojako mdghdkim lcdrdpe.u." 

2. Ibid., “. . . .gdmabhojako majjavikkayam varetvd.” 

3. J., I, p. 483. 

4. J., II, p. 135. 

5. J., 1, pp. 199-200. 

0. J., I, p. 355 — “ayaindutfhabhojako corehi ekato huivd gdmam vilurhpapetvd coresu pa- 
Idyitvd. . . .tain kammarh pdkatam jdtam. Ath 'a^^sa rdjd dosdnurupain niggaham akdsi.” 

1. J., Ill, p. 204. 

8. J., II, p. 301. 

9. Another essential link was the revenue-collection. 

10. Ibid. “Tesu pi janesu yam kind mkkharam va kapdUikha‘n4ath vaukkhipitvdaym te- 
rdjadulo, ehiti vuUe yo na gacchati tasaa rdjanam karonti.” 
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time-honoured practices. The headman had to yield and tay : “Do as you 
have always done aforetime.”' The village-committee must have been a 
potent force in the carrying out of the affairs affecting the common interests 
of the villagers in general. Although it is not possible to say anything defi- 
nitely regarding the constitution of such committees, indications are not want- 
ing to point out the fact that the heads of the houses in a village carried on 
their common affairs in remarkable harmony and co-operation. It is neces- 
sary to point out in this connection, that though the majority of villages very 
likely contained a heterogeneous population, there were others, inhabited 
exclusively or mainly by members of a single class or followers of a single 
occupation, thus making a homogeneous whole. ^ In this latter case, the guild 
or corporation (seni), which was, as we shall see later on, already a powerful 
factor in the economic and social life of the people, shared with the headman 
the responsibility of carrying on the management of rural affairs. And if the 
village consisted of men following more than one profession, the village-com- 
mittee might have comprised a representative of each family in the village. 
Thus W6 see in the hamlet of Macala in the kingdom of Magadha, heads of 
thirty families ot which its population was composed, assembling together in 
the middle of the village, and carrying on the business of the village.^ Simi- 
larly in another place"* we find the same number of men transacting the vill- 
age-affairs. This is significant. And as has been well observed,® “it may not 
also be improbable that, irrespective of the total population of a "village, the 
committee usually consisted of thirty members or thereabouts.” 

The meetings of the village-committee must have been held in a hall 
{said) in the midst of the village, provided with boards, seats and a jar of 
water.® As to the nature of work generally performed at these meetings (gdma- 
kammarn ot gdmahccam) the same Macala hamlet provides us with an interesting 
example. The members of this corporate body are found to be in complete 
agreement with their leader, who is credited with much initiative {te timsa jand 
Bodhisattena samdnacchandd alicsvm).'^ Here the leader is said to have estab- 
lished the members of his committee in the Five Commandments and thence- 
forth to have gone about with them doing good works. Then the people too 
doing good works always in the Bodhisatta’s company used to get up early 
and sally forth with razors and axes and clubs in their hands. With their 


Pi"’ sannipatitva aha-Sami mayath migasulcaradayo ma^ 

retvd, yakkh&nam balikammam karmama pubbe imasmin kale surachano nama hoti.... 

Tumhakaih pubbekarananiyamen era karotha". 

2. This will be discussed in detail while speaking of economic conditions in the following 
section of this work. 


3. J. , I, p. 199 Tasmin ca game time ‘era kulani honti, te ca timsa kulamanueea ehadi- 
vasam gama majjhe. thatva gamakammam karonti.” 

_P- 8 Tatlha timsa jana rajasevaka vasanti. Te pato va gamamajjhe sannipet’ 
titva gamakiccam karonti.” 


5. Sen, op. cit., p. 108. 

- ■■Samamajjhe sdlam karesi, tattha phalakasanani 

pamyacaftm thapeai.” The sanlhdgdra, or the mote-hall, was a feature of the town. 
74 ; gdmaasa kammaniaithanam at J., IV, p. 306. 

7. J., I, p. 199. 


santharihd 
J., IV, p. 
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clubs they used to roll out in the way all stones that lay on the four highways 
and other roads of the village, the trees that would strike against the axles 
of chariots they out down ; rough places they made smooth ; causeways they 
built, dug water tanks and built a hall,” ’ A remarkable picture, this, reveal- 
ing before us the healthy spirit of communal work, the sense of dignity of 
labour and the genuine public spirit. Observes Dr. Radhakumud Mookerji : 
“We have here in this short paragraph a most graphic and complete account 
of the evolution through all its stages of a village built up by the communal 
labour of its inhabitants. We may notice how rhe assembly hall of the village 
figures prominently in its public works as being the indispensable material 
requisite for the growth and sustenance of that larger public spirit or civic 
consciousness, which builds up the village itself.”^ Indeed the villagers of 
Macala provide us with a refreshing example through the gloom of the inter- 
mediate period of our history, specially when we are to-day bent upon plan- 
ning a country-wide rural-reconstruction schemes. There is nothing to show 
that the workers of the Macala village had to depend upon state-funds or 
grants for their public works. The village was self-supporting. 

Influential as the village -committee was, it often went against the inte- 
rest of the gdmabhojaka. For instance, in the same Macala village, the mem- 
bers of the committee, having by common consent given up the habit of drink- 
ing wine, incurred the displeasure of the headman who practically traded on 
the immorality of his own people : “When these men used to get drunk and 
commit murders and so forth, I used to make a lot of money out of them, not 
only on the price of their drinks but also from fines and dues they paid. But 
now here’s this yoimg brahmin Maga bent on making them keep the Command- 
ments ; he is putting a stop to murders and other crimes.”^ 

From all this, it seems that the village government was largely carried 
on by the committees with the help of the headman, and, excepting judicial 
matters of graver character and the revenue-collection, the Central Gov- 
ernment did not interfere much with the rural aflaira. Village life was thus 
peaceful in general but sometimes disturbed by the autocratic actions of the 
headman or the harassment by the tax-collectors as we saw before. Even so, 
the villagers would not sufier a despotic gdmahhojaka. They would take 
the law in their hands. For instance, when once a headman intrigued with a 
villager’s wife he was seized by the look of hair on the top of his head. 


1. J., I, p. 199. “Te pi ten 'eva saidkim puririani karonti kiilassa vutlh&ya vdsipharasum- 
usalahaUhA catumahdpalhddiau mnscUena pasane uppattetvd pavattenti, ydndtuim akkhapatighdt- 
arukkhe haranti, viaamam aamntn karonti, setufh attharanti, pokkharaniyo khananti, aalath 
karonti,” 

2. Local Government in Ancient India, 2nd ed., p. 146. 

3. J., I, p. 199 — ”Gatikahdpanddivaaena e'eva dandabalivaaena ca dhamam labkdmi.” 
amongst these Gati deserves our special notice. It nxost probably oomes froni the word Gdfa 
or Gdra a well-known word in epigraphio records, bat its meaning is differently given. How- 
ever, a Gdfa meant a policeman and unjust extortion by him from the people is so clear from 
the epigraphical records : Gf, e.g., E. I X, 283, 298 ; XI, 179,221. For fuller description 
of this official see Pran Nath, op. cit., p. 64 ff. Our gdmabhojaka, then, had also polioe-dutioB 
to perform. It is clear that he is represented by the pafel of our times; contrast Mrs. Bhjs 
Davids, J, B. A. S., p. 887 (1901). 
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dragged into the courtyard and thrown down as he cried, “I am the head- 
man.” He was thrashed till he fainted and made to remember the lesson.’ 
If he was congenial, he could be left free, surrounded by comrades enjoying 
in dances and music and favoured by the king.^ On the whole it would 
seem that the village was a self-governing unit. 


1. J., II, p. 136. 

2. J., IV, p. 310 — G. 84 — ‘‘So gdmani hoti saMyamnjjhe iiaccehi gitehi pamodamSno," 



SECTION III 
ECONOMIC ASPECTS 



INTRODUCTION 


• «TpCONOMiCS,” says Marshall, “is a. study of mankind in the ordinary 
business of life ; it examines that part of individual and social action 
which is most closely associated with the attainment and wdth the use of the 
material requisites of wellbeing.”’ With this general but able definition of 
Economics, we proceed to examine the Jdtalia evidence on the economic 
conditions of Ancient India. The fact has come to be recognised on all hands 
that economic currents are the most active forming agencies of the world’s 
history. It has become quite clear, as shown by that great thinker, dreamer 
of a new era, Karl Marx that economic forces have been the main guiding 
forces behind all prominent repercussions in the world’s history. And this is 
as much true of the olden days as it is of the present age, which reverberates 
with momentous economic problems, plans and efforts at solutions all the 
world over ; and if to-day another world war looms large on the horizon, be 
sure it will be largely due to economic causes and conflicts. 

To interpret history and understand it in this light, and on this basis, 
becomes necessary and all the more interesting. Of course, many will sneer 
at the idea of looking at ancient history and that too of a land like India with 
the modern perspective. But this must be done if history has any value. 

If we use the modern scientific terminology, the economic life of the 
Jdtaka people, as in all other cases, may conveniently be studied under the 
usual heads of Production, Consumption, Distribution and Exchange. 
Though the material at our disposal is not quite sufficient to present a 
systematic account of every fact under these heads, the method itself will 
nevertheless prove to be valuable. 

It is delightful to note, moreover, that there is nothing of theories and 
ideal speculations here, but actual facts, and sometimes figures, which give 
us a realistic picture of the economic people, both villagers and townsmen, 
of those ancient days. 


NATURAL 

ENVIRON- 

MENT. 


The study of the physical or the natural environment which is always 
the basis of all economic life and activity must precede 
our investigation. But the task becomes difficult when the 
period chosen is far removed from the present, as it is with 
us, and materials for our studies are silent on this point. We 
can therefore only have a general idea of this phenomena which should 
be taken for granted as not quite materially at variance with what it is at 
present. The geographical situation must have been the same as now, with 
little of geological disruptions. So also with climatio conditions. The 


1. Principles of Economics, I, 8th ed. p. 1, quoted by Alfred E. Zimmem, The Greek Com- 
monwecUth, 3rd. Ed, p. 213. 
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GaAga- Yamuna plain was ricli and fonik; with plenty of water, and hence the 
plentiful growth of rice and sugarcane whii.h wo notice in the stories. 
Kalihga or Orissa suffered most from want of rain. The Ccntral-Indian 
stretch of land was covered over with dense forests — the Mahakantara of a 
little later period — which brought heavy rainfall. The richness and variety 
of flora 'pixidi. fauna that aro to bo scon in the Jdtnkas show the largo extent of 
area and a great variety in physical features and climate of the country even 
in those days. As for the facilities of communication, they wore decidedly 
few and that too bad. Roads w'cro not well constructed and were infested 
with thieves and robbers thus impending free communication. Water trans- 
port was comparatively better. The coast wms not developed, though natural 
and rough harbours did liolp the adventurous traders of Bharukaccha or 
Campa or Kavirapattana. On the w’holo, the conditions were, a.s ma) be ex- 
pected, simple and primitive. Nature was ready to respond, but where was 
the human being to call and question her ? But, then, can wo expect this 
at a time more rdian two tliousand years earlier in the history of evolution ? 


As to the oocial background, wo need not say much here, as we are going 
to have a separate chapter on this su})ject. But in order 
SOCIAL BACK- understand its influence on the economic life, we may 
GROUND. point to the existence of joint-family system, which preserv- 
ed the status and condition of a man, system of heredi- 
tary occupations, which also helped to stabilise the industries, system of reli- 
gious mendicancy which deprived labour of a mmdi useful clement, and the 
class-divisions into the well-off nobility (ismrd) and the poor (daliddd) which 
to a certain extent marred the social harmony, as usual. 

From the analysis of the modern conception of wealth, wn) find four 
characteristics, viz., it is material, it is consummable, it is 
NATURE OP appropriable and it is tran.sferable. Wealth of rlie Jdtaka 

WEALTH. time.s consisted in gold and silver and such other pre- 

cious metals, household gear, kine, oxen and horses, cattle 
(pasu), fields and stores of grain {Koithdgdrd) and even slaves and hired labour- 
ers — mostly agricultural and comnnircial capital. And what industrial capi- 
tal there was, was in the form of tools and implements of the various crafts- 
men. We may also add that the organisation of industry was based on private 
and not collective property of land and other means of production and 
distribution. Finally, there was, as we shall see, a considerable differentia- 
tion of occupations most of which again had become hereditary. This 
naturally necessitated facilities of exchange. And though we hear of a girl 
working for a garment and a dog being bought for a piece of money and a 
cloth, money economy had come into existence. 



OH AFTER I 


PRODUCTION 

I 

LAND 

W E KNOW THAT in any investigation of Production, the determination 
of its primary factors is quite essential. As in modern times, so 
also in those days, the factors of production were land, labour, capital and 
organisation. These are the chief means of production. Let ns, then, try 
to got whatever information we can, for each of these factors. 

Agriculture was the main occupation of the masses as usual. This and 
other items suoh as cattle-breeding and dairy-fanning constitute rural econo- 
mics which W8 should first study. 

The whole country was filled with a net-work of villages and towns, 
the former occupying a much larger space. As already 
TYPES OF stated, there were different orders of villages such as gdma, 
VILLAGES. gdmaka, niganuKjdma,, dvdragdma and pacemdagdma. Gdma 
means an ordinary village, gdmaka a small village, or 
more appropriately, a hamlet. Nigmna ordinarily meant a town, “though 
there was not. . . .any such hard and fast line between gdma and niga7na to 
warrant the exclusion .... of some gdmas which may have amounted to 
nigamasd'' A ^ligamagdnia thus means a village, astir with the bustle of a 
market town, as distinct from a gdma with its ejuietor life.^ Dvdmgdma 
obviously means a village near the gate of a city or a great town, that is, in 
other words, a suburb. The other order of villages was that of the paccanta- 
gdmas or border-villages. Economically speaking, all these orders can be 
classified into three main typos which may be designated as : the mixed types, 
the special or the suburban types, and the border types. ^ Under the first 
t3q)e, come those villages which were occupied by people of different castes and 
occupations. Perhaps these were in majority, and had the gdtnabhojalca as 
their administrative head.. 

The special and the suburban types consisted of those villages which 
were occupied solely, or mainly, by particular communities, some of them 
specialising in some kinds of industry. Both the niganiagdmas and the dvdragd- 
mas come under this head. We have instances of villages of Brahmapas,^ 


1. G. H. p, 200. 

2. J., II, pp 22.5, 232, for instance. 

3. See Gupta, Land System, pp. 25 ff. 

4. J., I p. 368 . Ill, p, 293, 342 ; IV, p. 276- 
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Cancjalas,’ hunters , 2 robbers,^ carpenters,^ smiths,® potters,® and weavers^ 
“These wore either suburban to large cities, or rural, and constitut- 
ing as such special markets for the whole country-side.”® The existence and 
growth of such suburban areas were due either to the policy of segregation 
adopted by the higher castes or the king with regard to the people of lower 
classes like the Candalas or to the natural tendency of localisation of particular 
kinds of handicraft or industry, in which case the villagers had of necessity to 
depend on a contiguous town or a self-contained village. In any case, the 
economic life in these dvdragdmas was very poor.® These villages were 
under their headmen (jetthakd). 

TJic third typo, namely the Border villages (paccantagdmm) was also a 
very notable feature of those days. Wo have already seen, that these border- 
villages were in a very insecure condition owing to the organised depredations 
of robbers and marauders. ’ ° It was for this reason that these pacmntagdmas, 
where it was difficult to distinguish between a rebel and a lojnalist, ’ ’ could not 
reasonably flourish as much as the villages of the former typos which were 
nearer to the heart of a kingdom or which enjoyed the privileges of a close 
proximity to towns and cities. ’2 It is therefore not at all surprising that wo 
read of some border villages deserted and in a ruined state {purdnagdmatt- 
hdna).'^ The economic life of the people on the borders was very largely in a 
primitive stage, as we see them making their settlement wherever they can 
best find their food, dwelling and shelter. ’ ^ 

As regards the size and population of an ordinary village, we have seen 
that it might consist of anything from a group of two or three houses to an 
indefinite number, and that the number of its inhabitants varied from 30 to 
1000 families or 150 to 5000 souls. And if we take the number of the villages 
in the country as 00,000, then the total population would be 30 crores. But 
this is only a conjecture.’ ® 


1. J., IV, lip 200 , 37G, 390 ; VI, p, 15G. 

2. J., IT, p ,3G IV, p. 413 ; V, p. 337 VI, p. 71. A nisddagama is also mentioned in 

the Ldfyayana Sruuta Sutra, VIll, 2, 8 . See Veil. In, I, 454. 

3. >T., IV, p -1.10 ‘ Both in North and South India there are still villages inhabited solely 

by criminal tribes” — Gupta, op. cit., p. 26. 

4. J., II, pp. 18, 405 ; IV, pp. 159, 207, 344. 

5. J., Ill, p. 281. 

6. J., Ill, p. 376. 

7. J., I, p. 356 

8. 0. H. I., I, p. 208 ; J. R. A. S., 1910, pp. 862 J^. 

9. J., nr, p, 162 . IV, p. 225 ; V, pp. 288, 442, 476 ; VI, p. 170, 180. 

10. _S 0 Q specially J., IV, p, 22Q “Tada paccanlavdsino cord janapadam pavisilvd gdrntmm 
porhantvd kararnare gahetvd, bhandlkd ukkhipdpetvd puna paccanlarh payesurhV^ 

11. J., Ill, p 9 : “tvam kosi, rdjapuriso corapuriao 

12. Sen, op. cit., p. 104. 

13 . J., I, p. 478 . II, pp, 76, 102 ; Cf, Mahdvagga, III, 10. 

14. J., IV, p. 289-90. P<^o,nlavdsino yattha yattha bahurii niar'naam labhanti tattha tatlha 
gdmam niveaetvd aranne vicaritvd migddayo mdrelvd marheam aha ritvd puttaddraih poaenti.” 

15. 0, H. /., I, pp 200-1. 
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All this about the habitat, the homestead {bhumibJidga).' Now let iia 
take up the cultivable or arable or the agricultural land {hhetta) 
AGRICUL* proper. For, this is the land which formed the largest and the 

TUBE. most important factor in production. And the wealth of the 

nation then, as always, primarily depended upon the strength 
of the country to produce commodities, agricultural or manufactured. 

This arable ground of the gdrna {khetta) lay outside clustered dwellings 
and beyond the sacred grove of trees of the primeval forest (araTlna) left stand- 
ing when the forest-clearing had been made for dwelling and cultivation. ^ It 
was divided into small individual farm-holdings, each in the possession of an 
individual land-owner or a peasant-proprietor. Boundary stones (thambhe) 
were set up to distinguish the plots of land possessed by different owners. ^ 
The limits of the whole khetta might be extended by fresh clearing of the forest- 
land.'’ And while the majority of these farm-holdings were probably small 
‘manageable single-handed or with sons and perhaps a hired man,’® and 
though the nature of agricultural implements would hardly permit big farming, 
large estates of 1000 karisas (8000 acres?) were not quite unknown.® The 
fields were guarded by fences,"^ snares,® placards {‘parinasannamY and vari- 
ous other means’® and field-watchmen, ’ ’ from intrusive beasts and birds. The 
internal boundaries of each farmer’s plot must, apparently, have been made 
by channels dug out for carrying the water for irrigation. ’ ^ 

As for the local or physical aspects of agriculture, we need nor go much 
deeper, for it is always determined by the condition of the soil, climate or 
water-supply in such parts of the country where lands are brought under culti- 
vation. >\.nd those facts wore not materially different then from what they 
are now. Mighty rivers like the Gahga, Sindhu, Yamuna, and also other 
smaller ones like the Kannaponna, Godavari and Sotthivati watered and en- 
riched practically the vdiole of the continent except perhaps Rajaputana. 
As to climate, it will not bo unfair to say that on the whole, apart from slight 
variations, it was not different in substance from what it is now. The only 
part which looms large before our eyes as unfortunate in getting sufficient rain 
and thus becoming famine-stricken, was Kalihga or Orissa, which, even 
to-day, is not well-off in this respect. 


( 50 — “ sabbam vanam chinditm khettani karitvd 


1. J., IV, p. 359-G. 217. 

2. B I., p. 45. J., II, 358 and G. 
kasikammam kannsu.^’ IV, p. 350-0. 217. 

3. J., IV, p. 28] ; Contrast, Rhys Davids, B, I. 53 . 40. 

4. J., II, pp. 357-8 ; C H. 1, p, 202. 

6. J., 1, p. 277 III, p. 162. 

6. J., Ill, p. 293; IV, p. 276. 

7. J., I, pp. 143, 153 ; III, p. 216. 

8. J.,I, p. 143. 

9. Ibid., p. 153 ; IV, pp. 262-3. 

10. J., I, p. 143 “tattha tallha opalam khananti, sulnni ropenti, 
kutapasddayo pd>^e oddenti." 

11. J., II, p. 110 {khettarakkhakd) •, 111, p. b2 (khettagopaka) •, IV, p, 277. ... 

12. How these fields were ordinarily constructed can be gathered from a descnptwn m 
Mahdvagga, VIll, 12, 1 , where the Buddha is said to have beheld the Magadnan nce-nelds divia- 
ed into sliort-xiicces (accihaddharh) and in rows (palibaddharh) and by outside boundaries 
ydddbaddham) and by cross-boundaries {ainghatakabaddham) which he likened to a patenwor 
robe. 


pdsdnayantani sajjenti. 


24 
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Scarcity owing to drought or to hoods is often referred to,’ “In 
days of famine and drought,” says the Vessantara Jdtaka,^ “corn did not 
grow and so men being unable to live used robbery : tormented by want, 
poor people would gather at the king’s courtyard and upbraid him.” And 
the gdthd: 

“In hope their holds the farmers plough and till, 

Sow seeds and labour with their utmost skill ; 

But should some plague, or drought afflict the soil. 

No harvest will they reap for all their toil.”^ 

shows the intensity of this phenomenon, experienced even to this day in the 
form of the ’Quake and the Cold wave and frost. 

How was this agriculture actually carried on ? Ploughing was, as it even 
now is, done with ploughs drawn by an oxen-pair.'* The 
METHOD OF folk expressed the idea of ploughing as the “maldng two of 
PLOUGHING. one.”® After ploughing, clods in the earth were broken,® 
and soil was turned wich spades.'^ Nothing definite can 
bo gathered from the soories as to how and wherefrom water was supplied 
to the fields. It is however presumed that, even though the artificial irrigation 
such as digging long canals was for all practical purposes unknown in those 
days,® the presence of large rivers and tanks and wells must have been made 
use of much in the same way as to-day^ Much of course depends on rains 
which were uncertain. Water was taken through conduits {nikkham sukunda- 
lam), ‘the green grass clothing it about.’® Seed was sown at usual time,’® 
and to the grown-up crops, the proverb gave the title ‘guhya’ because they could 
cover the crow out of sight. ’ ’ When ripe, the crops were cut and corn threshed 
on a prepared floor {khalamandnJa)''^ and then taken to the granary. ’ ® Beyond 
this, we do not know anything about agricultural methods, such as the use 
of fertilisers and the adjustments and rotation of crops, existence of which 
may however readily be conceded. 


1. J., I, pp. 329, 450 ; II, pp. 135, 149, 3G7 ; V, pp. 183, 401 ; VI, p. 487. 

2. J., VI, p. 487. 

3. J.,V, p. 401— G. 246. 

4. J., 1, p. 502 ; II, ppi 59 {nangalisa), 165, 300 (doe gone) ; V, p. 68. 

6. J., VI, p. ZQi'" Ekeusa doidhakaranath ndma kasanam.” 

6. J., II, p. 59. 

7. J.,V, p. 68. 

8. The oxistenco of datna across the rivers for irrigation purposes can be seen in the 
famous Sakiya-Koliya episode given in the Introductory portion of J., V, pp. 412 ff. 

9. J., V, p. 401-G. 246. 

10. J., 'll, p 135 ; V. p. 401-G. 245 "Vapanli bijdni” 

11. J., II, p. 174 — G. 126 — '‘jatarh yavam yena ca guliyamahu.'’ For kakaguhya see Pacini, 
Asladhyayi, 111, 2. 5. 

12. J., II, p. 341 ; VI, p. 297— G. 1301. 

13. J., 1. p. 467 : II, p. 135 ; IV, p. 240 ; VI, p, 297-G. 1301. 
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Whattlien were the agricultural products in goneral ? The predominant 
grain-harvest was that of rice of difierent varieties {sdli: 
FIELD- ■ tandula). ’ The eastern portion of India, specially Bihar 

CROPS. and Bengal, has always been famous for this rice-harvest 

which mainly depends upon the abundance of water-supply 
which could be got from the Ganges and its tributaries. Amongst other 
field grain-crops are mentioned barley {yava) and millet (kangu).^ Among 
pulses, grams (kaldye) peas and beans {mugymidsaY and also perhaps 
sesame are mentioned. Oil-seeds like the castor {eranda) must have 

been grown and with these may be mentioned the cocoanut trees.® Of the 
spices, we have mention of pepper (marica), moist and drj’^ ginger {addasingi- 
vera), white mustard (siddhatthaka) and cumin (jiraka).^ Salt and vinegar 
{lom-ainbila) are frequently mentioned as necessary ingredients in food.”^ 

Sugar-cane (uccku) seems to have been a very common crop and its sweet 
juice was used in plenty.® Sugar (saJekara) was most probably obtained from 
Bugar-cane.® 

Of the fibre-crops, cotton (kajjfjdsa) was of course the most important. ’ ® 
Other kinds of fabrics, viz., silk {koseyya), wool {kamheda) and linen {khomciY ’ 
are also mentioned, but we do not know as to the extent to which these 
articles were produced. It is also probable that the aloe-fibre was grown and 
utilised.’^ mlniali or simhali or the simul (silk-cotton) trees which 

yield a silky fibre, were known.’® But no information is at hand as to 
whether these fibres were converted into fine silk or not. 


We cannot clearly ascertain whether indigo or such other chemical dyes 
were produced or known, though the mention of a variety of colours ’ * may 
lead us to believe in their existence and cognisance. 

Betel {tambulam) and arecca-nut (puga) appear to have been extensively 
grown. ’ ® 

Of vegetables, a large variety is to be found. Among others pot-herbs, 
pumpkins, gourds, cucumbers and convolvulus (sdkam eva aldbu-kumbliandi- 


1 . J., I. pp. 429, 484 ; 11, pp. 135, 378 ; III p. 383 ; IV, p. 276 ; V, p. 405-G. 262; VI, 
i. 630—0, 2030. 

2. J., II, p. no ; 111, p. 216 ; VI , p. 580. 

3. J., II, p. 74 ; I, pp. 429, 484 ; V, p. 37 ; VI, pp. 355, 580. 

4 . J., VI, p. 335 (?). 

6. J., I, p. 423 ; II, p. 440 ; V, pp. 354, 417 ; VI, p. 529 0. 2023. 

6. J., I, p. 244 ; II, p. 363; 111, p. 225 ; V, p. 12 ; VI, p. 536—0, 2083 (saaapo); 539— 

G, 2113. 

7. J., I, pp. 244, 304 ; II, p. 263 ; III, p. 225. 

8. J., 11, p. 240 ; IV, p. 160-1 ; VI, p. 539— G. 2113. 

9. J., Ill, p. no ; IV, pp. 214, 379 ; V, p. 384. 

10. J., Ill, p. 286 i V, 343 ; VI, pp. 47— G. 160 ; 336 ; p. 537— G. 2087. 

n. J., IV, p. 138 ; V, p. 282 ; VI, pp. 47 ; 456-G. 1617; 600-GG, 1796-1801; 534-G. 2065. 

12. J., VI, p. .530 — G. 2024. Subbarao, op, ciL, p. 72. 

13. J., I, pp. 202, 203 ; 111, p. 39 ; V, p. 269-G 120- 

14 . J., VI, p. 279— G, 1223-5 ; meaniag of niliya as indigo in VI, p. 537-Q. 2086, ia not 
qoito clear. 

15 . J., I, pp. 266, 291 ; II, p. 320 ; V. p. 37 ; VI, p. 367. 
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eldliikddvii tipusd) were grown.’ Cultivation of garlic {7iddi) is also 
kno\;vn.^ 


Horticulture was in a very high state of efficiency. The Jdtaha stories 
are replete with descriptions of gardens and parks and we 
have a very large variety of garden-produce — both fruits 
and flowers.^ Among tho flowers, to mention only a few 
more important ones, we have himsuka, pdtali, kannikdra, Jayasumana, 
kadamba, sirisa, bakula, sdla, kef aka and so on : 


HORTI- 

CULTURE. 


“Festoons of flowers garlanded 
As when the banners fly, 
Blossoms of every hue and tint 
Like stars that dot the sky.”® 


“Always the many-coloured flowers. 

Blow fragrant on the breeze.”® 

Of the fruits, again, not to go into details, we may mention mango, rose- 
apple jackfruit, fig, grape, plantain, date and so on 

“A man may stand beneath the trees and pluck them as they grow 
Tho choicest flavour, taste, both ripe and unripe show.”® 
Mango-groves were evidently a common feature.® 

For vegetables and fruits there were the grccn-groCers or fruit-sellers 
{pannikd) who specialised in them and bought from the growers to sell to tho 
customers, and it was a very flourishing industry.’® And so also with the 
flowers, which were grown and used in sufficiently large quantity to give rise 
to the specialised occupations of tho florist and tho garland-makers (mdld- 
kdrds)d‘^ This fruit and flower culture must have been highly advanced, 
for forcing flowers and fruits out of season was known. 


1. J., 1, p. 312 ; IV, p. 445 ; V, p. 37. 

2. J., VI, p. 536— G. 2083. 

3. Innumerablo are tho trees and plants, flowers and fruits mentioned and dosoribod with 

a keen sense of observation mainly in the guthae of the stories. See specially J., 11, pp. 106-6; 
IV, p. 92— G, 1-2 ; V, pp. 37-8, 100-G. 19-21, 405, 420; VI, pp. 269-G. 116G-8; 528—38 GQ. 
2012-2100. C/, G. P. Majumdar’s Upavnnn Einoda, a treatise on Arbori-Horticul- 

ture, Calcutta, 1935, esp. informative Introduction. 

4. J., VI, pp. 630-39-GG. 2024-21 15. 

6. Ibid., pp. 629-30-G. 2023 ; 2034. 

6. Ibid., p. 534-G, 2067. 

7. Ibid., pp. 529-GG. 2017 j^; 534 GG. 2060 ff. etc. 

8. Ibid., p. 529-G. 2021 — vannagandharasutlame.' 

9. J., I, p. 139. Tho variety and plenty of flowers and fruits excited the wonder of 
the Greeks : see Diodorus, 11, 36. 

10. J., I, p. 412 ; 11, 179; III, p. 21-2; IV, pp. 445 ; 448-G. 119; 449. The word par- 
Ttaka occurring in tho Vajasaneyi Samhita, xxx, 10, has been variously interpreted by Vedio 
commentators. To our mind the term is quite equivalent to our pannika and therefore 
should mean a green -grocer. .” See Ved. Ind., 11, p. 501. 

11. J., I, p. 120; IV, p, 82 ; VI, p. 276-G. 1197. 

12. J., II, p. 105 ; IV, pp. 200-1. 
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Among the miscellaneous crops wo may mention lac (lakkha), saRron 
(kusumbhara) and camphor {kappura)' as the more important ones ; lioney 
(madhu) seems to have been easily procurable, ^ for wherever flowers are in 
plenty, bees are sure to be there. 

We spoke of the agricultural land and its produce. Wo shall now proceed 
to deal with the waste land, pastures and such other grounds, and their useful- 
ness in the economic development in those days. 

These waste or non-agricultural lands may be classified into cremation 
or burial grounds, forests and pastures, mining and river-tracts. The crema- 
tion grounds do not seem to have been of much economic importance at that 
time. 


The pasture -grounds, on the other hand, were more useful. On these 
grounds the cattle and goats were grazed. ® The people customarily entrusted 
their flocks to a communal neatherd as even now {cf. le fromageur of the Pen- 
nine Alps). These gopdlakas or gopas and ajapdlas led the herds to the pas- 
ture grounds, grazed them during the day and returned them to the owners 
in the evening. ■* Or, as it sometimes happened, specially in the case of 
wealthy people, they kept the herds with themselves in a shielding by night 
and brought the produce to the owners from time to time.® 

This naturally leads us to notice the breeding and rearing of live-stock 
REARING OF dairy farming — both akin to agriculture. Animals are of 

LIVE-STOCK great use for purposes of cultivation as well as of draught. 

Cattle were of course a highly esteemed form of wealth,® 
and their tending and rearing was an essential concern to 
the people for, “upon kine depend men.”"' Cattle wore rubbed with oil® 
and supplied with necessary food, usually grass and some kind of fodder.® 
Knowledge of cattle and their habits of eating and drinking w^ero patent to 
the people.'® The method of dairy- work may not have been quite scientific 
and economical, the hygiene of the cattle may have been neglected, but 
people did fcry to improve upon their work in this direction. ' ' Hence it 
was that the supply of milk and its four products viz. curds, buttermilk, 
butter and ghee, was abundant'^ and so the people could get the most 
nutritious kind of food easily. 


1. J., I. pp. 149, .319 ; III, p. 183 ; IV, p. 258 ; VI, p. 55 ; p. 536-0. 2073 , 537-G. 2092. 

2. J., 1, p. 238 , 111, p. 41 ; IV. p. 379 ; V, pp. 20, 384. 

3. J., 1, pp. 194 . 240 ; 388 ; III, p. 149 ; 401 -G. 129 ; IV, pp. 250, 326 ; Buffaloes axe 

mentioned, J., IV, p. 364-G. 252. 

4. J., 1, p. 194 ; 111, pp. 149, 401 ; IV, p. 364—0. 256 ; V, p. 417. 

5. J., I, p. 388 “rnahdvihhavo setthi. . . . tatsa gopalako giivo gahtlm arahiiam pavhiM 

taitha gopallikaiit kcUva rakkhanto vasali setl,hino ca kdlena kdlatn gorasam dhamli.” Cf. for the 
Greek shepherd, Zimmern, The Greek Commonwealth, p. 231 . 

6. J., VI, pp. 1801-G. 789-90, 

7. J., IV, p. 253-G. 113 “pasundthd ayaih pajd". 

8. J., 1, p. 195. 

9. Ibid., IV, p. 67 (karopi); aUo Ibid, 253-G. 1 13 “pajunhandlhd pasavo." 

10. J., VI, p. 336. 

11. For instance, the knowledge that if the cows were afraid of anything they were apt 
to give less milk, made them careful. J., 1, p. 388. 

12. J., I, pp. 296, 388 ; 457 ; VI, p. 324:--~(pahcagorasaphald) Cf. Mahdvagga, VI, 34, 21. 
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Together with cattle, flocks of sheep and goats also were usual, as we saw 
above, and even, kings arc said to have possessed them.’ We do not know 
as to how far these were utilised for wool-production. Here may also be men - 
tioned the breeding of horses for quality,^ which made considerable trafiic and 
dealing in them possible.^ Kings, as wo saw, were fond of hunting wich dogs 
which led to rhe breeding of a good strain. 

Vast stretches of land, otherwise waste, yielded a largo quantity of grass 
and such other useful herbs. And grass-cutting was a quasi-agricultural 
industry followed by the poorer strata of workers (tinahdmkd).^ 

Let us now turn to forest-lands {vanapaedrd).^ India of those days seems 
to have been richly gifted with forest tracts. Almost the 
ARBORl- whole of the country was covered over with a largo variety 

CULTURE. Qf trees. Arboriculture, as a science akin to agriculture, may 
not have been recognised to its fullest measure, but the 
beneficial influence of forests does not require any human agency. They 
were, as they always are, of much economic value. They provided the 
country with materials (bhandam) for the construction of houses, vehicles, 
shops and various kinds of implements and the like. Various kinds of timber, 
bamboo, creepers, fibrous plants like those mentioned before, leaves like 
those of betel, wild flowers, medicinal herbs and roots w^re to be found in 
plenty. And for these the Vanacamkas, or the foresters, roamed about'^ 
and the wood-workers, the basket-makers, workers in bamboos, and the 
carpenters sallied forth far and wide from their abodes.® Above all, the 
forest-trees were an unfailing source of fuel for the commmiity,® and of a 
living to the wood-gatherers {kaUhahdmkas)^ ° A Jdtaka,*' moreover, 
informs us that self-sown paddy {sayanjdto sdli) was to be found in the 
forest regions of the Himalayas. Similarly honey, of which we read 
frequently as eaten wich rice, was most probably obtained in the forests from 
the wild beehives.’^ 


But, apart from their valuable uses for food, fodder, fibre and timber, 
trees are highly useful for their influence on the climate and rainfall, as is well- 
known. Thus, inspite of a failure of agricultural produce due to drought or 
inundation which sometimes visited the country, people could support them- 
selves on forest trees which yielded starch, oil, sugar, vegetables, fruits and 
fibres. 

In connection with forest lands it would be well, by the way, to speak of a 
few more aspects connected with them, viz., hunting and its economic value. 


1. J., I, p. 240 ; IV, p. 363-G. 247 -posayanti ajelake. 

2. J., 1, p. ]81-G. 23 ; II, p. 254, 428 ; etc., See Supra p. 164 
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Hunting was by no means an unimportant occupation in those days. 

Plesh-eating was a very common practice as wo shall see 
HUNTING. later on. ’ Venison was highly esteemed. Not to speak of 
the king going on a hunting merely to experience the delicacies 
and pleasure of eating venison ‘broiled on chareoal;’^ it is important to note 
that there were regular hunters— the luddahas and the nisddas, whose sole 
occupation was to capture or kill the animals and earn thoir living by selling 
them.® Not only that, there wtro special villages of these hunters, as we 
have already seen.'* 

Equipped with staffs, bows and snares, they would roam far and wide 
on and among the mountains and forests in search of prey. ® They laid a snare 
of twisted cord of leather-thongs set with a pole, in the deer-drives.® They 
knew the time for deer to come down from the hills and would post themselves 
‘in ambush by the road.’’^ Some of them would form themselves in a circle 
with weapons in their hands and then ronse the doomed cieatures by their 
shouts, and capture them.® Others used to build platforms on the boughs 
of the trees at the foot of which “they found the track of doer and w%atch aloft 
for their coming to eat the fruits,” and when come, “they brought them down 
with a javelin.”® Thus they obtained hide, claws, teeth and fat, all 
economically useful products. From elephants, whether deliberately killed 
or otherwise, was obtained ivory w'liich was the raw material of a very 
important industry. ’ ’ Panther’s skin was also a useful material. ’ ® 

Similar was the occupation of bird-catching and fowling. Birds were, 
T>riTTT 00 cloubt, caught and sold for pets,’® but, as was more 

r'OUJjiKx.. II 1 1 , p 

usually the case, they wore meant ror consumption. 

“What fate for one caught in a snare 
Except the cruel spit?” 

1. See for instance J. IV, p. 370 ; V, p. 480-G. 424, etc. 

2. J., IV, p. 437 Angarapak'kam magamamsam. 

3. J., II, p. 184 ; IV, pp. 2.52, 334, 337, 341 ; V, p. 41. 

4. Cf. “Their industry was certainly a very important one. The largo stretches of forest 
open to all, separating most of the settlements ; the absence of any custom of breeding cattle 
forthemoat-market ; tholargodemandforivory, fur, sinews, creepers and all the other produce 
of the woods ; and the congeniality of the occupation, alt tended to enooiirage these hunters.” 
Rhys Davids, Buddhial India, p. 94. The hunters had already been cut of! from the rest of the 
society, as in Greece : see Zimmern ; “The mighty hunters of old day.s, once the pride of thoir 
small communities, were cut off from the society of the growing city, and became recognized 
outcastes” — The Greek Comma nweallh, p. 236. 

5. J., IV, pp. 413, 425 ; VI, pp. 170 ; 582. 

6. J., 1, p. 388; II, p. 154 ; III, p. 184 ; IV, p. 414. 

7. J., I, p. 154. 

8. J., Ill, p. 325 . IV, p. 258 . VI, p. 582, 

9. J., I, p 173 ; also J., I. pp. 100 ; 104 ; IV, p. 49 ; IV, p. 392. Two other artifices 
consisted in (1) laying Valuaarighatayania (Vrsabha Jdtaka, Mahdvmtu., for Barhut illustration, 
see Barua, Barhut Jataka Scenes,) and (2) Setting dogs from two sides {KokasunakkhavaUhu, 
Dhammapada. Commentaries, for illustration seo Barua, Barhut Jataka Scenes). 

10. J., I, p. 388 — “Camma-nakha-dd(,ha e'eva vasahee,." 

11. J., 1, p. 321; II, p. 197 ; V, pp. 45, 49 ; VI, p. 61-G. 209. 

12. J., VI, p. 61-G. 2Q9—'ajinamhi hannate dipi.” For hunting in the Vodic period, cj. 
Ved. Ind., II, pp. 172-4. 

13. J., 1, pp. 140, 175 ; II, p. 132 ; III, p. 97, 429 ; IV, pp. 279, 418 ; V, pp. 110, 228, 
45, 365, 458; VI, pp. 419-20. 
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thus cries out a captured bird.’ In either case the fowler got his living . 2 
These fowlers were sometimes numerous enough to have a village all to them- 
selves as we have sccn.^ They caught the birds with snares and traps. The 
snare, made usually of stout horse-hair (vdlapdsa) and fixed to a stick {yatthi) 
was strewn on the ground. As soon as the birds descended on the ground 
they wore caught fast into it.'* Sometimes they used a decoy-bird {dtpaJcak- 
kara or tittira) which, by its cry, gathered its kinsfolk , ® or they themselves imi- 
tated the note of a bird to gather its kind together, and when the birds were 
drawn together, they flung the net over them, and whipped the sides of the 
net together so as to got them all huddled up in a heap. Then they crammed 
them into their basket and carried them away.® Thus they sold them away, 
sometimes fattening them before sale.’’' Among +ho birds thus sought after, 
were parrots and peacocks (for pots) and quails, partridges and ospreys.® 
Beautiful feathers of the mallards were sold and brought a nice sum.® 

Fishing of course formed a very important occupation and fisheries an 
important addition to the national wealth of those days. 
FISHERIES. Fish was largely consumed. Besides being the usual food of 
those living near the river and sea-tracts, ’ ° it was sold and 
consumed by others. ’ ’ Both the net and the line {jdla : hdlisa) were used to 
catch fish. ’2 Basket-traps {kumindni) were also set in pits and holes of 
the rivers to capture them. ’ ® Line and net fisher-men were differentiated. ’ * 
Fish of various kinds were known. ’ ® 

Coming now to mining, we feel that it must have been undertaken quite 
extensively, though on primitive lines. India has always 
MINING. been famous for its mineral wealth. The oft-quoted passage 

from Megasthenea is no exaggeration : “And while the soil 
bears on its surface all kinds of fruits which are known to cultivation, it has 
also underground numerou.s veins of all sorts of metals, for it contains much 
gold and silver, and copper and iron in no small quantity, and even tin and 
other metals which arc employed in making articles of use and ornamenb as 
well as the implements and accoutremonrs of war.”'® And the most 


1. J., V, p. 339 — "Ka nu pa^ena baddkansa ijatirannd mahdnasa !” 

2. J., I, pp. 208, 434, 475; 11, p. 132 ; 111, pp. 04, 97 ; V, p. 337. 

3. Supra, p. 184. 

4. J., Ill, p. 97 ; IV, p. 278 . V, pp. 337, 346, 358. 

6. J., II, p. 161 lli, pp. 64, 357-Gr 64, 

6. J., I, p. 208, 

7. J., 1, p. 434. 

8. J., I, p. 434 ; IT, p. 132 ; IV, p. 392. 

9. J., I, p. 475 ; for bird-catching in Vedic Period see Vedic Index, II, n. 173 

10. J., 11, pp. 178, 230 ’ 

11. J.,I,p.21]; 11, pp. 362,434; 111, p. 429. VI, pp. 72, 580, 

12. J., I, pp. 210, 482 ; II, p. 178 . Ill, p. 370 ; V, p. .389-GG. 202-3. 

13. J., 1, p. 427 ; II, p. 238. 

14. .1,, 1, p. 482 {hdlisika ) : for the Vedic fishing, c/. Ved. Ind, 11. nn. 173-4 

15. J., V, J). 405 — G. 264. ’ 

« 1, McCrindlo, Me^osthenes and Arrian, p. 31 A modern geologist Mr. V. 

Ball in hi8 introduction to the Economic Geology of India, p. xv, quotes this statement and 
regards it as absolutely true. 
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elaborate treatment of tlio subject by Kautilya ’ loaves no doubt about the 
fact that mijiing liad readied a stage far above the rudimentary. 

The Jdlahaa mention a large variety of metals such as gold, silver, copper, 
brass, iron, lead, tin and various kinds of precious metals, crystals (pkaUkd) 
gems, diamonds, rubies, pearls and corals ^ which, however, might not come 
under indigenous production. True, we have no information as to t he method 
or extent of digging mines, clearing tlio ores, smelting, and siicli other processes 
connected with mining. Besides metals, were to ho found hundred,', of mineral 
suhstanocs — vinaddhd — such as salt, collyrium, arsenic, yellow orpiment, 
vermilion, and so on. ^ All these 'would naturally load us to the conclusion 
that mining was undertaken to a very great extent, by methods which might 
not be very scientific in an age prior to Kautilya ’s or Mogasthenes’s. There 
remains no doubt, however, looking to the variou.s metal-industries, that India 
of the Jdtaka times w.as rich in mineral wealth. It may be that some of the 
rich metals wore imported from abroad. But as to the general mineral wealth 
having been indigenous there seems little doubt. 

The existence of mines and minors can be gathered from this metaphoric 
verse : 

“And the brick mound, search as you may, contains. 

No veins of iron for the miner’s pains. 

Before finishing with laud-production, 'uo should mention that land also 
supplied ordinary earth, mud, brick, mortar, cement and such other things — 
raw materials for stono-w'orking and building -industry.® 

So far we have dealt with land or the natural resources which are of pri- 
mary importance among the factor.s of production. Wo have seen that there 
was an abundance of fertile land ns well as of mineral resources. The major 
part of the total population of the country was engaged in agriculture. We 
saw that the land v/as split up imo a number of small holdings, with well- 
marked boundaries. The science of economic welfare has taught us that 
cultivation by fragmentation is a greater evil than fragmentation of land by 
sub-division of holdings. Small holdings there were, but there is nothing to 
show in the stories that cultivation by fragnicnta i;ion was canied to oxco.ss. 
In other words, under the joint-family systom^ — indeed an iuijiortant institu- 
tion from economic standpoint at that time — smaller holdings ■were brought 
together under joint-cultivation. Moreover, wc have instances of estates of 
1000 karisas and more. And, also, land was with the agricultural class. Yet, 


1. Arthaidatra, II, 12. 

2. J., II, p. 298-G. 16-7 (ayo, loham, tipu., .warn, rajaM, jdtampam, mum veluriyd); 
I, pp. 331, 351, 479 ; II, p. 6 ; IV GO, 85-G. 143, 102, 118, 256 ; V, pp. 95, 416 ; VI, pp. 117-20, 
151 -G. 705, 175, 186, 231, 275-9, 340, 462, 493. 

3. J., V, p. 416 — ‘'anjana-manosild-haritdla-hi)igulaka," 

4. J., VI, p. 212— G. 917 : Cf. J., II, p. 295. 

6. J., I, pp. 333 {itfhaka), 335 (udukkhala), 429 (mattikd)^ 432 {ulloka). 
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wixh all this, we must say that agriculture was practised on a small scale. 
Cultivation was almost always extensive, not intensive, though the methods 
varied slightly according to difierent nature of the soil-swampy, black, dry, 
and so on. The peasant toiled on with the help of practice and inherited expe- 
rience, with little of scientific knowledge. Tlic inii>lemcnts were simple. Still, 
the peasant does not seem to have been ineflficiont. But, as in all ages, caintal 
was wanting. Perhaps there was no need of it. Tlie average peasant, except- 
ing a smaller section of kuhmbikas or woli-ofi peasants, corresponding to the 
Russian Waits, was poor, though not to the extent to which ho is fallen to-day. 
Agriculture is important not only in itself, but on it depend mainly the manu- 
facturing industries. It is clear that the raw materials of every industry 
must come ultimately from the land. And so also with allied industries of 
cattle-breeding, arboriculture, pisciculture and mining of which we spoke 
before. We shall now deal with various manufacturing industries prevalent 
in the days of the J dtahas. 

We shall presently see that India of those days had a great variety of 
flourishing industries. Industrial production, depending as 
MANUPAC- it does on agriculture and raw materials, was never poor— 

TURES. either in quality or in quantity. Most of the industries 

were worked by hand-labour. It seems India was far ahead, in comparison 
with other countries of those times, in dexterity, and skill, swiftness and 
delicacy of touch of her artisans. The metal industries and textiles had 
particularly attained eminence. This traditional prosperity of India, in so 
far as it concerned Industries, began to be vanished only at the dawn of the 
Industrial Revolution in the West which, with machines and the capitalist 
regime all the world over, sounded the deathkncll of handicrafts and 
small industries. India now needs not the quiet reversion to old and simple 
crafts, which is only an outcome of despair to reform the present sy^stem of 
production and distribution, but an organised, planned and wcll-thonght-out 
Industrial development to the mass-benefit. With all the sneering, curses and 
anti-propaganda, Russia has shown the path by which an exclusively agricul- 
tural country can be converted into a full-fledged Industrial country, devoid 
of the evils and conflicts of a capitalistic system. 


But perhaps this was out of place here. Our eyes should again revert to 
that far-off age when things were comparatively simple. 


India has always been noted for its silks. In tbe Jdtalca times, Benares 
TEXTILES already acquired great fame for the special excellence 

SPINNING* of its wares — '‘Fine Z’asf cloth, worth ten thousand pieces” 
WEAVING. already become a proverbial phrase. ’ Besides this 

finer stuff, Gandhara and Kodutiibara were known to be producing woollen 


1. J., II, 443-G. 141 {Kasikan ca muduvalthmn) ; III, p. 10 {satasahassaggahanikam ) ; 
V, p. 78-G. 230 . VI, pp. 49-G. 194, 50-G. 225 {kaaikuttama), 144-GG. 647-9 ; 403 ; Cf. Maha- 
vogga, VIII, 2 where Buddhagosa explains Kasl as one thousand. Vinaya Texts pt. li, p. 196 
n. Cf, G. P. Majumdar, I. C., I, pp. 191, jfif. 
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cloths of great value.’ Tlio silk cloth {Koseyya) was most probably 
embroidered with gold^ ; kings wore turbans of gold. ^ The state-elephants 
also had golden cloths.'* Thus, while silk was a j)Ortion of royalty and 
wealth, the garments of the large majority of the people were made 
of cotton.® Hemp might have been in use, but to a very limited 
extent. Thus, besides the ordinary dress of the people, costly and dainty 
fabrics of silk cloth and fur were worked out into rugs, blankets, cushion 
cloths, coverlets and carp..ts,® sufficiently enough to have a foreign market. 
Ascetics are said to have worn ‘robes of bark’ probably made from 
aloe-fibre.^ 

Thus wo SCO that weaving was the most important industry of the country 
next to agriculture. It was, of course, hand-loom weaving which reached a 
perfection in the production of a variety of fine and coarse cloths. 

The preliminary processes of ginning, cleaning, pressing, carding and 
spinning were also important industries by themselves. We have unfortu- 
nately no reference to mrklia or the spinning wheel here. But about its 
existence there can be no doubt. ® All these were, and to some extent still are, 
the domestic industries — -the chief occupation of women as the references from 
the stories show. “Itthlnam hajipa.saipotthanadhamika’^ — women’s bows for 
carding cotton — must have been common and familiar household articles.® 
Of weaving we have s, graphic scene herein : 

“As when the lady at her loom 
Sits weaving all the day. . . . 

Her task ever goes less and less.” ’ ° 

Weavers probably got on nicely with their profession,’ ’ but the profession 
itself was considered to bo a miserable and low work. At present of course 
handloom weaving can hardly stand against mill-competition. The cloth 
merchants are termed as dussikas.' ^ 

1. J., VI, pp. SOO-GCi. 1796, 1801. 

2. Subbarao, op. cit., p. 71. 

3. J., V, p. 322-G. \\Q-Kanca,mpaii<i‘ 

4. J„ IV, p. 4D4-G. 60 “mja hemikappanavdsase." also V. p. 258-G. 43. 

6. J., Ill, p. 286; VI, p. 41. 

6. J., I, pp. 149, 304 ; II, pp. GS, 274 ; p. 133 (kathbula ) ; 187, 458 (cillaUhtra) ; VI, pp. 
186, 191, 280 {v^rapoUhakaltharanamY . 

7. I, pp. 149, 221, 319 ; III, pp. 183, 274, 281 ; IV, pp. 253 356 ; V, p. 187 ; VI. 500. 

8. See J., VI, p. 336. Amoa;;sfc the findings at Mohonjo Daro woro nuruoroas spindlo 
whirls in the houses ; and that it (spinning and weaving) was practised by the well-to-do and the 
poor alike is indicated by the fact that the whirls are made of the more expensive facinoe as well 
as of the cheaper pottery and shell.” Mohenjo Ddro and the Indus Givilization, 1, p. 32. 

9. J., VI, p. 41. 

10. J., VI, p. 28-G. LOS—' Y athapi tante vitale 

Yam yam devyupaviyati 
Apakkarh hoti vetabbam.' 

Cf. Rg Vein, 2, 38, 4 ‘‘The weaver rolls her growing web together.” 

11. J., I, p. 356 {tantavdya Idmakakatnma) ; IV, p. 475 {peaakarS). 

12. J.,Vl,p. 276— G. 1197. 
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Allied to weaving is dyeing. Although no direct information can be 
gathered as to this undoubtedly an important industry, the variety of colours 
knov^m to the JdtaJeas^ and the mention of garments, rugs and curtains as 
dyed scarlet, orange and yellow and rod, among others, should bo sufficient to 
establish the fact.^ Even an umbrella is said to have been red-coloured.^ 
Moreover the word '‘Can.gavdra'’ occurring in a couple of gdlhm* and meaning 
dyer’s straining cloth® should dispel any doubt that may be lurking in our 
minds as to this ffict. The word mjaha, ordinarily meaning a washerman and 
occurring in a gdthd,^ should also include a dyer. One Jdtaka actually indi- 
cates the existence of coloured clothes in the dyers’ street— ^ 


Together with this we may mention the tailoring industry which must 
have existed, and that in quite a flourishing state, as tho use of clothes is 
no where scanty tailors were called tho tumiaMras. 


We may well believe, then, that for clothing India was self-sufficient and 
had not to depend on tho sweet will of other countries. Not only this, but 
tho production from the weaving industry of the country was probably such 
as could supply a commodity for the export trade of India in those days. 

The country, being predominantly an agricultural one, as we saw, 
FOOD AND we may, as a matter of course, expect her to supply her 
sons with all the necessary food-stufls. 

The production of salt was very important, in as much as it could bo 
produced in any quantity frpm the water of the sea. And there were salt 
makers — lonakdras — who also prepared salt by boiling the salt-water.® 

Fish and meat {gnacchamamsa) wore obtained in abundance and had a 
flourishing market’® as we have already seen. Meat was also dried and 
preserved. ’ ’ Slaughter-houses (sund) wore common. 


Tho manufacturing industiios connected with food-grains are rice-hulling, 
wheat and millet-milling and bakeries. There were indeed no flour mills, but 
the flour must have boon prepared at homo by means of grinding-stones which 
can be seen even [now in almost all the villages. 


1. J., VI, p. 279-GQ. 1223-6. Tho colours named aro white (seta) dark-blue (nila), 
browu {pingaUi) yellow (haiidda), golden (savanna), silvery, (rajatamaya), red (ratta, indagopa), 
black (kali) madder-like (manjeftha) etc. 

2. J., I, p, 449 ; IV, p. 2.58— G. 119. 340 ; V, p. 211. 

3. J., VI, p. 218-G. 934 — 'Jambonadath chattath. 

4. J.,V,p. 186-GG. 219-20. 

5. Sec Rhya Davids, Questions of King Milinda, IT, p. 278. 

6. J., VI, p. 276-G. 1197. 

7. J., IV, 11. 81. 

8. J., IV, pp. 24, 38 ; VI, p. 364. 

9. J., VI, p, 2UG-G. 889. 

10. J., i, p. 478 , 11, p. 302 ; III, 49 ; V, p. 4-58 ; VI, pp. 62, 72. 

11. J., Ill, 100, 378 ; VI, p. 62, 111— G. 469 ; 276-G 1196 ; .334. 
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Refined sugar as such was perhaps little known, but the coininonost form 
of production was from sugar-cane. Both the lump-sugar and powdered 
sugar were in use.’ The sugcar-canc-pressing instruments wore in vogue. ^ 

Some methods, though primitive in nature, must have boon adopted for 
the purpose of pressing out oil from the oilseeds, though nothing is given out 
by the stories as to the form of this industry. Oil was largely consumed in the 
kitchen. ^ 

Besides the cooks employed by the rich and the kings,'* there were 
others who had their own quarters in the city where they prepared and sold 
food.® 

Corn was also sold® and the corn-sellers were not wanting in their tactics 
of mixing good grain with chaff so as to profit.'^ 

Liquor was, no doubt, manufactured and oonsumod on a largo scale.® 
Drinking festivals were a common feature of those days,® even though the evil 
effects of drinking were recognised’® and abstention from it w^as preached.” 
Liquor was extracted from rice and fruit mixture, ’ ^ the soma plant ’ ® and 
from the sugar-cane,’^ and was sold in shops {siirdpana) open day and 
night. ’ ® 

In the metal industries many a handi-craft attained to considerable 
METALS AND magnitude. 

METALLURGY mi „ t r i • ii n n i 

PRECIOUS iiien, as now, Indians and specially women-folk, were fond 

METALS AND of ornaments. So gold-smiths had a very flourishing trade. 

JEWELLERY. It is significant, as pointed out by Prof. Subbarao,’® that 

“shops of gold-smiths-ware (sabhani kirandni) aro warned against in the 

same breath with gossip, drink and lewd company.”’ Among the precious 

metals and jewellery mention has been made of gold, silver, diamonds, 

pearls, crystals and jewels,’® which all however may nor bo of indigenous 


1. J., 1, p. 238 ; 111 , p. no ; IV, pp. 274, 379 ; V, p. 384. 

2. J., II, p. 240 — “vcchuyante" 

3. J., 1, pp. 195 ; 423 . II, p. 301 ; 111, pp. 503, 537. 

4. J., II, p. 319 ; 3bl ; 111, p. 225. V, p. 292. 

5. J., Ill, p. 287 ; V, p. 290 ; VI, pp. 276-G. 1190 (odaniyaghara) . 580-G. 2399, 

6. J., II, p. 267 . Ill, p 198. 

7. J., VI, p. 110-G. 463. 

8. J., I, pp. 349, 362 ; III, p. 40 ; IV, pp 217-G. 31; 222-G. 46; 367-G. 268 ; V, pp. 
177, 4.57, 467, VI, p. 328-G. 1445. {Surd, varana, majja, dsava are the difierent names, 
perhaps of different kinds of liquor). 

9. J., I. pp. 362 {Surdnakkhallo) 489 ; II, p. 240 ; VI, p. 161. 

10. J., I, p. 362 ; IV. p. 494. 

11. J., V, pp. 15-8 GG, 36-59. 

12. J , V, p. 12 ; VI, p. 505. 

13. J., V, pp. 177, 457. 

14. J., IV, p. 161 {iicchdrdpassavam). 

15. J., 1, pp. 121, 252, 269, 350 . 11, pp. 427, 431 ; IV, p. 115 ; 223-G. 53 ; V, p. 13 ; VI, 
pp. 276-0. 1196; 328. 

16. Op. cit., p. 70. 

17. J., IV, p. 223-G. 53 ; Siivannnkdras mentioned J., V, p. 438-9. 

18. J., 1, pp. 177, 351, 479. iX P- 6 . IV, 60, 85, 296; VI, p. 117-20, 17.5, 279; 493-0. 
1742. Hiraiihasuvanna is a compound occurring often, e.g., J., VI, pp. 186, 462, 493-G. 
1748, Hoemle, in his translation of the Uvasagadasdo, p. 13, may be correct in explaining this 
as ‘un wrought and wrought gold.’ 
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produce, as has already been pointed out.’ Waslicn rubies are known. ^ 
Cucumbers of gold are said to have been sold.^ Gold ornaments were set 
with gems, the art of cutting and polishing of which was known.'* Bead 
and gem necklaces are mentioned.^ 

Among a large variety of golden and other precious ornaments prepared 
and worn were bracelets, {hatthatthamna), rings {muddihd) necklaces {mala), 
earrings (Kundala), waistbands {meJcJiald) anklets (kdyura), hair-pins, front- 
let pieces, zones (bcindhanam) crests for the turbans {culdmani).^ 

Trade in ornaments was oxtonsive enough to permit of specialisation of 
particular kinds of ornaments. For instance, wo road of a man who made 
ornaments for the hoad.^ Ornaments were made not only for men but also 
for animals, as wo often notice kings fond of adoring their elephants and 
horses with finery, such as gold, trappings, girths and network of gold.® 

The rich and the kings used golden vessels for eating and drinking 
“though not so exclusively, perhaps, as the stories suggest.”® 

The art of inlaying must have been known ; chairs and bed-steads and 
thrones used by kings were inlaid with gold, as were also the royal cars.’® 

The description of a celestial car would make the inference tenable that 
relief- work was also practised.’ ’ Another interesting feature of gold industry 
was the preparation of mirrors (dddsa) by giving fine polish to the surface 
of the metal. ’ ^ Golden plates were used for inscriptions of messages or 
sayings of importance.’® 

Silver (rajata) i.5 also frequently mentioned. Silver dishes were used for 
eating. ’ * 

The word Kammdra, though it may mean a worker in any metal thus cor- 
responding to the English word “Smith,” should properly refer 
METALS. to “Blacksmith,” so far as our stories are concerned. For we 
have distinct mention of SuvanmJedras and ManiMras.^^ 
These workers in metal supplied agriculture with ploughshares, spades and 


1. On this see Arthasastra, II, 11. 

2. J., I, p. 331. 

3. J., 1, p. 203. 

4. J., IV, pp. 233, 256 (sumajjitamani) . V, p. 453. 

5. J., I, p. 385; VI, p. 340. 

6. J.,I, p. 134; II, pp. 122, 373. Ill, pp. 153-G, 1; 377-G.(?); IV, pp. OO-GG. 99; 
298 ; 422 : 493 ; V, pp. 202-G. 29-32 ; 215-GG. 64, 66, 69 ; 259-G, 54 ; 297-G. 14-8 ; 302-G. 
41; 400-G. 241; 438; VI, p. 164; pp. 144-G. 647 217-G. 932. 238-G. 1068; 283-G. 1232; 
456-G. 1616 ; 610-G. 1889 ; 590-GG. 2443-7. Cf Acdmnga Sutra, 11, 2, 1, 11. 

7. J., II, p. 191. 

8. J., 11, pp. 48, -G 25 ; 143 ; IV, pp. 393, 403-4 ; V, pp. 258-G. 43 ; VI, pp. 487-8. 

9. J., I, pp. Ill, 266 ; II, pp. 90, 371 ; III, pp. 10, 277 ; IV, pp. 384 ; VI p. 39, 610. 

10. J., I, p. 486 ; 111, pp. 375, (suvannakhacitam) V, p. 204 : IV, p. 422 ; VI, pp. 231-G. 

1020 (suvannavikate) 580-G. 2382. ’ » 1 1 
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similar implements. ’ Iron posts and chains arc also mentioned. ^ Household 
materials such as pots, j)aiis, and bowls were prepared of copper and brass 
{tamha : itn/i.sn) and bronze^ so that amalgamation of metals was known 
and practised. Indeed there is a distinct roforence to copper rust washed in some 
acid {ambiladhotam viya tamha malani).'* Iron was converted into steel and 
made into tools of various crafts such as axes, spades, hangers, hammers, 
saws and cliisols, pegs, forks, iron-staffs, bar])er’s tongs, and soon.^ Various 
weapons of war and coats of mail were also prepared on a large scale.® But 
they also did finer and delicate work, for instar co in the shape of fine needles 
(suci) of groat lightness and sharpness^ and strings of musical instruments 
(tanti).^ There is a fine description— and a minute one— of amisukdra oi the 
maker of arrows who heats a piece of steel in a pan of coals {angdrakapalle) 
and wets it wath some sour rice-gruel (Kanjikena) and then, closing one eye 
and looking with the other sideways, makes the arrow straight.® 

The anvil {adhikaraniya) and the pincers of the smith are mentioned. ' ® 
And thus the furnace of a smith {^lkkd) is described : 

“As the smith’s fire burns inwardly 


And is not seen inside. 

The smith’s trade was quite an extensive one, as we find special villages of 
smiths {kammdragdinas).'^ The Angdrikas were probably the same as the 
metal-workers or smiths. ’ ^ 

Ivory-work was, as it still is, a very important industry. There used 
IVOBY-WORK. special quarters in a city {DantakdravUhi), where the 

ivory-workers lived and carried on their industry or rather 
handicraft. > '* They made a number of small articles of “diverse form and 
shapes, bangles and all raamuir of trinkets,”’ ® and they also prepared costly 
carvings and ornaments, handles for mirrors and inlayings in royal chariots.*® 
Elephants wore slain for their tusks, but a living elephant’s tusk was 


1. J., I, pp. 247, :U2, 4(i4 ; 11, pp. 59, 241, 405 ; III, pp, 224, 281, 285. 

2. J., IV, p. 83 {ayannnyala : ayasankhalika). 

3. J., I, pp. Ill, 247, 404 ; III, pp. 281, 285 ; IV, p. 107-G. 42; V, pp. 45. 

4. J., V, p. 95. 

5. J., y, p. 45 : Vusiphumiu-kiuhlahi-nikhadana-vnitlhlka-i-dafjtinibliachedana-aatlhi- 
linalayana-aiii-lohmanila-klMnuka-ijyasiriia'jhutaka. 

6. Supra, pp. 171-2. 

7. J., I, p. Ill ; III, p. 282, and G, 81-.' : 

“Quickly throcaded, smooth aiul Puliyhed v.ith ctiicry sharp of 

point Olid delicate. .. .” ^ 

8. J., II, p. 249. 

9. J., 1, p. 6i). The .sccn3 is rcpreiented on a Barliut railin?'. 

10. J., I, p. 223, II, p. 342. 

11. J., VI, pp. 189-G. 825; 437-(}. 1511; ''^kammaranam yalha ukka anto jhayanti no 

bahim.” 

12. J., Ill, pp. 281 //. GG. 8G-88. 

13 J., VI, p. 20G-G, 889. 

14. J., I, p. 320 ; II, p. 197. 

16. Ibid. 

16. J., V, p. 302-G. 37 ; VI, p. 223, G. 904, 
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considered worth a groat deal more tlian a dead one’s.’ The ivorr-worhinau 
prepared things by means of a Icind f>f saw {Uiarahthica).'^ 

The potters {K^tmhJiahdraf^) made various kinds of bowls, jars and 
vessels, small and big, used oven in palaces. ^ They lived, 
POTTERY*. for the most part outside the city or village,'* but their wares 
were sold in theba? 2 ar.^ The potter used to bring cow-dung 
and clay.® The usual way of liis work was this : Lumps of clay (mattikd) 
wore kneaded with water and ilien mixed with ashes and dung ((jotnayn), the 
mixture wa.^ placed on a whecd {cakka) which \vas constaiitly turned (avijjhi), 
and various \'e:)Stds were moulded by tlic slsulfnl luands. Ihe rvet vessels 
w'ere tlion dried aiul baked {suJMdpelvd : j-Joc/iJrd) and made ready for 
consuinption. Some carried tlieir craft to a higher crafts -man ship a.nd skill, 
for Avc read of figured pottery {ndndruj>dni samutthdpesi).^ The potter’s art 
still is a matter of pride for India.® 

Vaddhaki is a word which is used in these stories both for a 
wood-w'orker and a stone-worker. It should, therefore, 
BUILDING mean a builder, either in wood or stone. Similarly, the 
MASONRY. ' pdsdnakottaka or the stone-cutter,’® the itthakavaddhaki or 
the worker in bricks’’ and the gahapatisippakdra or the 
clod-hopper ’ 2 probably refer to one and the same worker, namely the 
mason. 

The workers in stone were probably employed to lay foundations of build- 
ings and parks and to build bathing ghats and flights of steps to rivers and 
tanks. *3 The ordinary stone-cutter is seen building houses with the ruined 
material of a former gdma, and also hollowdng a cavity in a crystal as a cage 
for a mouse. ’ ** The master-builders — mahdvaddhakis — worked more elabora- 
tely. They levelled the ground and cut posts and spread out the measuring 
line.’® Here the two worlcs — in stone and in w'ood — probably combined in 
one. Tlie more durable buildings were built of bricks and mud {ittJiaka : 


1. .1., T, j). aj. If, ]). iU7 ; V, pp. 15, If) ; YU, pp. GI G. 2G9 {mgo danlehi ha/indle)!, p, 321. 

2. f, p. 321 ; Vf. p. 2GI. 

3. J.. 1 , pp. 20.5 ; 1 1, p. Si) ; Til, pp. 3G8, 370, 385, .508 ; V, p. 291 ; VI, p. 52. 

4. J.. li, u. SO: lil, 11. 37G; Cf. U maaqaddMio, p. lOG, 

.5. .l„VI,‘p. 52. 

0. .1., II, p, SO ; in, pp. 385,508, 

7. •!., ]). 291 . Sec foi' a similar ilc leriptiini IJ vanagiulamo,-\[i\^. Il5j(/’. 

8. .1., V', |). 2;)1 ; perhaps tlioy also made toy.s of various liguros; Soc J., VT, ]ip. G, 12, ,550-3. 

9. Sir Goorge Binhvoocl, after an illiuninating and a detailed descrijition of the Indian 

village Potter, says in eonclusion : “ . ...and there, at his daily work, lias sat the hereditary 

village potter amid all tlioso shocks and ehangos, steadfast and unehangeahlo for 3000 years, 
Macedonian, Mongal, Marat ha, I’ortiigiioso, English, 1'5'cnch, and Dane of no more acooiint to 
him than the liroken pot shreds lyiiw round his wliecl .” — InduMrial Aris of India, cpioted by 
A. K. Coomaraswamy, The Indian Craftsman; p, 100. 

10. ,r.,l,p. 478. 

11. -I., VI, p. 333. 

12. ,T., VI, p. 438. 

13. J, I, pp. 343. 478; III, pp. 2.57; 283, 41G. IV, pp. 323, 492; V, pp. 233 ; 284; 
VI, pp. lb] ; 213-G. 921; 332-4; 344-5; 429. 

14. J., I, p 470. 

15. J., VI, p. 332; '‘bhiimin samam kdrapetvd khdnuJce koUetva suttam pasdresi ; kdlaeut- 
tarn J., IV, p. 344. 
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mattiJcd),^ and mortar {udukhhala)^ and cement {ulloka]^ are also known. 
Besides the ordinary work of building, the more skilled workers, quite con- 
ceivably, carved pillars and bas-reliefs, whose beautiful examples can still be 
seen at Barhut, Sanci or Araaravati : For, of sculpture and engraving we 
have independent references. 

There was, it seems, a heavy demand for workers in wood and car- 
penters. The superstructure of most of the houses was of 
CARPENTRY, wood. And the usual mode of work of the carpenters is 
graphically described in a story. “They would go up the 
river in a vessel, and enter the forest, where they would shape beams and 
planks for householding, and put together the frame -work of one storey or 
two-storey houses, numbering all the pieces from the mainpost onwards ; 
these then they brought down to the river bank, and put them all aboard ; 
then rowing down stream again, they would build houses to order as it 
was required of them ; after which, when they received their wage, they 
went back again for more materials for the building and in this way they 
made their livelihood.”^ This is the most illuminating instance of a co-opera- 
tive work witnessed in these stories, and this was true perhaps only of those 
who lived in their special villages, the vaddhah'gdmas, mentioned so 
frequently,® for there might be individual carpenters also.® 

The carpenters also made furniture for the houses such as seats, chairs, 
bed-steads, chests, ladders, etcJ and also toys. But they were not only 
cabinet-makers : they also built ships® and vehicles of all sorts, carts and 
chariots of different kinds.® They also prepared various machines {yantdni ) ; 
the usual tools of a carpenter were hatchet, adaze, chisel and mallet among 
others. ’ ’ 

We do get mention of lamps {di'pd) which were lighted after sunset, ’ ^ 
but we have no idea as to the kind and construction of the 
LIGHT AND lamps. Probably they were simple lamps, made of a tin box 

FUEL. containing oil — similar to the lamps still to be seen in remote 

villages. The forest folk and the itinerants, on the other 
hand, carried torches {ukkd: aldtam) probably made of grass. ’ ® 


1. J.,VI, p. 429. 

2. J., Vl,p, 336. 

3. J., VI,p. 432. 

4. J., ILp 18. 

.5. J., IT, pp. 18, 405 . IV, pp. 159, 207, 344. 

6. J., IV, pp. 29, 207. 

7. J., HI, p. 257 {anana ) ; J , I, p. 413 . Ill, p. 235 {apassayapVhake) V, p. 407-G, 273 
(koccha ) ; 1, p. 350 {mnncaka ) ; III, p. 264 {sirUayana) ; IV, p. 422 ; VI, p. 40 icahissadam ; 
pallamkath) ; I, p. 373 {samugga ) . Ill, p. 477 (nisseni), 

8. J., IV, p. 159 . VI, p. 427. 

9. J.,IV,p. 207. 

10. J., V, p. 242-G. 164-5. 

11. J., II, p. 405; IV, p. 344;. “Vasi-pharnsu-nikhadana-muggarddini." For various 
things prepared from wood see Acardngasutra, II, 4, 2, 11. 

12. J., V, p. 373; VI, p. 381. 

13. J., 1, pp. 296, 297, 485 ; III, p. 37, 

26 
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As to fuel, we find that dung, mostly cowdung, and wood gathered from 
the forests, were used for fuel almost ever3"whero. ’ 


The rush-workers {NalaMms : Velakdras) often went and worked in the 
CANE AND forest, wliere they could find their raw-material, bamboo 
LEAF-WORK, among others. ^ They cut the bamboos with their knives 
^nd made bundles of them.^ With this branch of industry were also 
associated lute-making, basket-making, rope-weaving and mat- weaving/ 
Otlier products of the same industry wore palra-lcaf-fans {tdlavantam : 
vdlaidjnmi^ii) and loaf sunshades {pannachaiUilam).^ Their skill and workman- 
ship are seen in a description of a palm-loaf-fan, on which a white umbrella 
was depicted and, with a banquet-hall as the subject (vatthu), among a variety 
of other forms, was represented a standing figure of a beautiful queen.® 


Among the miscellaneous industries, may be mentioned the dye-producing 
work. This was probably done from leaves like those of haritdla 
DRUGS^AND* Vermillion {hidgnlaka).'^ Preparation of lac-juice 

CHEMICALS. (lalckhdrasa) was also an important industry,® as it we largely 
consumed by' the ladies in adorning their hands and feet.® 
Various kinds of drugs must also have been prepared, of course from 
vegetables and such other ingredients, and the science of medicine was higbly 
developed. ’ ° An instance of a dead body laid in a coffin and 

embalmed with oil and ointment [telakalale jpnkkhipd'petvd) and preserved 
safely,’ ’ gives us an idea of the existence of some kind of chemicals. 

Leather -industry was evidently progressive. The RatJiakdra'^ or the 
LEATHER. cobbler manufactured quite a large variety of things. He 
WORK. prepared shoes of various qualities,’’ shieids of a hundred 

layers, leather-bags and sacks, ropes and straps and also parachutes {chatta). 
He could supply royalty with shoes richly wTOught with varied thread.’ '* 


Flowers wore grown in large quantity^ as we saw, and were gathered and 
FLOHT:rs brought to the garland -makers {mdldkdras) wbo made 
beautiful garlands and bouquets with them. ' ® Perfumes and 
essential oils were also prepareel. Sandal-wood, specially 
the kdsikacandana , was the chief raw material and also a finished product 
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J., V, p. 416. 

J., 1, pp, 1 79, 319; in, p, 41 ; 183 ; IV, p. 256 . VI, p. 53. 

J., Ill, p. 183 ; IV, p. 256; VI, p. 218. G. 941. 

J.( b PP- 272-G. 53; Cf. Infra. Chapter oa Arts an 1 Sciences. 

•J., 11, p 1.55. 

J., VI, p. ^142-G. 630; Cf. Pick. op. cit. pp. 86, n. ; 326. 

51 43^454 ’ Pb 45, 47, 106, 375-G. 140; 

J., IV, p. 379 ; VI, pp. 218-G 944 — citra ftukatd citrasibbana ; 368. 
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in itseJi'. ' 8audal-vvood-powder {cunna) and oil wore inanulactured. ^ 
There were several kinds of perfumes, ^ the prominent among them being 
that prepared from the 'piyangu flowers. ^ There used to be manufactured 
a rich perfume called the SabbmaniMrolca, compounded of many different 
scents.® Agaru and lagara were commonly used for scenting purposes.® 
Perfumes and various other scented articles v/ere sold in the market, and 
the seller, the gandhika as ho is called, was an expert in his profession, 
could make out what perfume a particular thing scented of.'^ India has 
always been famous for its scents — attars. 

The foregoing discussion has shown that people used to live by the 
OTHER plough, by herds, and by merchandise,® and usury is also 

OCCUPATIONS, added to the list.® 

The various crafts and manufacturing-works which we have hitherto 
noticed and discussed, were such in which the utilities produced by labour 
were fixed and embodied in outward or material objects. A substantial por- 
tion of labour was, however, spent in occupations where the utilities w'cre fixed 
and embodied in human beings (or animals) or consisted in a mere service 
rendered. ’ ° Tho.so latter, though perhaps out of place here, must be studied, 
in order to have a complete grasp of the subject. 

There were, first of all, the teachers (dcariyas) who gave lessons in the 
three Vedas and other sciences (tago vedd sippdni ca). ’ ’ The Physicians (tikic- 
chaJed) carried sacks upon their backs, root-filled and fastened tight, whose 
stock-in-trade were healing herbs and magic spells. ’ ^ Surgeons {vejje) there 
were also, who could fit a man, who might need it, with a false tip to his nose, 
which was cunningly painted for all the world like a real nose ' ® or who could, 
with a masterly skill, take out eyes from the sockets of a person.’^ The 
vatthuvijjdcariyas were men ‘who were skilled in the lore which tells what are 
good sites for a building.’ ’ ® The lakkhanapdihakas were those who were well- 
versed in angavijjd or the science of prognostication from marks on the body, 
chiromantics, palmistry etc. ;’® and there were others, the fortune-tellers — 
nemittd — who read future from the study of the constellations and the move- 
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meuts of the astral bodies. ’ Some plied their trade of doctoring for the devil- 
stricken people (bhutavejjdy and others, with the help of cintdmanivijjd, 
successfully traced out the foot-steps of the absconders.^ The panditas and 
the poets (Icabbakdrd) composed and recited their poetry (gitam) and were 
richly paid for it.'* The snake -oharmers (ahigunthikd), who were clever in 
catching snakes, specially with the help of a tricky monkey,^ earned their 
livelihood by exhibiting their power and command over the snakes.® Simi- 
lar, and equally servile, occupations were those of a mangoose-tamer 
(kondadamakoy and others who lived on various charms and incantations.® 

There were musicians {gandhabbd) who lived by practice of their art ;® 
so also the drummers {bherwddakd) and the conch-blowers (sankhadhamakd) 
earned their living by playing on their respective instruments at public festi- 
vities — to the crowds of holiday-makers.’® Then there were the actors and 
dancers (mianattakd) who, by the performance of their respective arts, some- 
how, gained their bread. ’ ' And the itinerant jugglers and acrobats {mdyd- 
kdrds) who knew the ‘javelin dance’ ' ^ and exhibited a wooden puppet worked 
by hand,’® would roll about and play on the ground’* and, by such other 
slight performances, catered for the anius ments of the crowd and got their 
living thereby. ’ ® All those who were occupied in these, more or less parasitic, 
arts, formed what Pick would like to call a “multiform and chaotic society 
which resists more or less every attempt at classification and about which 
there can be no talk of an organization according to castes in that age.”’ ® 

II 

LABOUR 

During the foregoing discussion on the production of wealth, wo have 
already dealt with one of its factors, viz. , land. Let us now speak something 
about the remaining ones. 

We take up labour. While considering this aspect of production we have 
to deal with a variety of details, as for instance, the extent, efficiency, and the 
nature of labour. 
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We have indeed no statistical knowledge as regards the total population 
of the country at that time. But if we can be allowed to take 
POPULATION, the figure 60000 as the total number of villages, ’ and 2500 as 
the population of a single average village of 500 families, 2 
(taking a family as consisting of five members) both of which wo dare not 
take as reliable, nor even plausible, then we get, on calculation, 15 crores as 
the total population of India. Whatever it may have been, it seems cleat 
that there was no dread of a growing population. People on the contrary 
yearned for children, and there was scope for an unlimited increase in 
population, owing to the vast areas of virgin soil available for occupation 
and cultivation. 

We do not know how far the health and strength of the people went to 
secure productive efficiency. The majority of the people were 
EFFICIENOy. dependent upon agriculture, as seen above, and the artisans 
and craftsmen do not seem to have had any effective 
demand either, as their products were used only by the royalty and the high 
class people. The large mass of the people, therefore, had very little 
of a nourishing dietary. They generally lived upon rice {ydgu), cakes 
(puva) and some kind of curry, buttermilk and perhaps fish, while dainty 
rice-porridge (pdydsa) and meat and other nutritious condiments were the 
privilege of the rich few.^ Apart from this, however, the open-air work of 
the peasants and other labourers did maintain their general health and 
strength. 

The general tendency of the people was, it is true, to follow the same 
vocation which their fathers had adopted,^ Not only indivi- 
MOBILITY duals, but families are often spoken of in terms of their 
OF LABOUR. traditional calling. We have, for instance, such expressions 
as the “family of caravan-drivers” {satthavdTiakulam),^ 
“grain-merchants’ family” {dhaft'havd'nijakulam),^ “green-grocer’s family” 
(pannikakulatn),^ or the “potters’ family” (kumbhakdrakulam ) ;® and in 
these instances, the son takes up his father’s calling ; the satthavdhaputta is a 
satthavdha himself and the potter’s son is a potter himself.® But, inspite of 
this tendency, nothing prevented a person of one occupation finding his 
way into another, if he so chose to do. There was complete freedom of initia- 
tive. A few instances of this freedom and mobility may be cited. A low 
class deer-trapper (migaluddako) becomes first a prot^g(5 and then the insc- 
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parable friend of a rich young setlhi. ’ A pious farmer and his son, without 
much ado, turned to rush-weaving. 2 Similarly a young man of good family, 
but of reduced circumstances {dnggata kidaput(o), starting on his career by 
selling a dead mouse for cat s meat at a farthing, then turning his capital and 
labour to every variety of job, finally bought up a ship’s cargo with his signet- 
ring pledged as security, and won both a profit of 200 per cent and the hand 
of the Setthi's daughter. ^ We have also an instance of the whole village of 
wood- workers being removed and located in another place,** without even a 
hint of social barriers. Thus the mobility of labour, both from place to place 
and occupation to occupation, w^as rendered largely independent of status. ^ 
Still we cannot forgot that hereditary tendency was a prominent factor in the 
economic life of those days. 

It is questionable whether, in epito of that hereditary skill in the work- 
ifianship, the people ever applied themselves to w'ork seriously and with a view 
to improve their craft. It cannot be said with any certainty that the work- 
man had the incentive, the impetus and enthusiasm for his work. Perhaps the 
few’ who w’ero in the service of the ruling princes and the great lords, like the 
rdjakurhbhakdra,^ the rdja-mdldkdrad the rdjupatthdka 7ialakdra,^ or the 
tailor in the employ of a merchant, had some incentive to develop their craft.® 
But Fick says : “the designation of these as court -purveyors seems to mo to 
refer to a special position which raises them above their otherwise low or 
even despised rank.”*® This low appreciation of the dignity of labour, of 
which we have many instances in the class of hvnasippas or the despised 
arts,’’ must have been a great drawback in the output of a good and 
efficient work, if it were not for the organizations which some of them were 
fortunate enough to possess. 

It is of course needless for us to dwell on the character of labour as 
productive or unproductive. The large number of parasitical 
PRODUCTIVT-] professions which existed in our Jdtaku-society, as dis- 
DUCTIVE. " cussed above, show that a considerable portion of labour 
was clearly unproductive, though there is no such condom- 
aation of labour in the stories themselves. But still the distinction between 
“high” {Vkkaftha) and “low” (hlna) labour w’as recognized. All these workers, 
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tlie hunters and the fishermen, the wood-workers and the potters, the bar- 
bers and the Sweepers oome under the category of ‘"low” classes. Through 
their professional work they fell into contempt. ’ 

For the most part, it seems, each workman was a separate unit and had 
to find his own raw material and sell the finished product of bis labour, thus 
combining the labourer and the trader in himself. Thus the workman, as in 
medieval Europe, “was primarily a trader, his success depended as much on 
his shrewdness in trade as on his skill in industry.” 2 The class of middle- 
men was therefore not known, except in some towns and cities where inland 
and foreign trade was carried on an extensive scale. 

But this was true only in the case of those ordinary agricultural 
HIRED LA- people with a little piece of land at their disposal and in 
BOURERS. the petty manufacturers or artisans, who did not require 
any added labour. 

There was still, mostly in towns and cities, the regular serving class, com- 
posed of all po.spible elements of the population differing in point of race and 
professional work. To this class Ixdongcd the hired-labourers and the slave.s 
{Ddsa-kamnial-aras) wdio laboured fur otlnus in return of some payment 
Ibhataka), whether in kind or in money. ^ Lot us first take up the hirelings 
or the wage-earners {kanimakams: bhatakas). 

The nature of the w'ork is not always specified. We read of a poor gaha- 
pati who supports himself and his mether by working for hire [bhalim katvd). * 
In another instance, a young man, similarly, worked as a hired labourer.® 
Not only men, but w-omen also, old and young, used to get their living by 
working for hire.® Of the specified labourer, w'c have mention of the workers 
on the farms. Every big land-owner, like the one in the Sdlikeddra JdtakaJ 
kept a number of day-labourers in his service. These farm-wmrkera laboured 
from morning till evening.® Some other workers used to live by carrying 
water {udakabhatim katvd). ^ Similarly there must have been labourers in the 
service of every rich tradesman or manufacturer. The bhatakas of the Sdlikeddra 
Jdtaka were held responsible for any damage caused by their neglect. 

The majority of the working class plied on their profession of a labourer 
without ever aspiring to a higher state. This profession of a hired labourer, 
as that of the slave, was as much hereditary as any other occupation. The 
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Bodliisatta, reborn in a poor family {daliddahdn<m), works, when he is grown 
up, for hire at a Setthi's . ' 

What was the position of these hired labourers ? It was not at all envi- 
able. The agricultural labourer received the customary wages and many 
times in kind^ — an usual phenomenon even to this day. And as to an ordinary 
labourer, too, he could not earn more than a mdsaka or even half a mdsaka, 
and in almost all instances of a hired-labourer, it is in\aiiably mentioned 
that the wages he got were hardly sufficient for his maintenance.^ With such 
a low wage,°it was simply impossible for the ordinary worker to raise himself 
to a higher position. “Born and bred in poverty, he bore his sad lot as a 
nature-necessity in order to leave it to his children as a legacy. Perhaps, 
the cause of this cheapness of labour and low wages is to be found in the 
proverbial poverty of the people and also, to a certain extent, in the want of 
efficient organization of labour in ordinary life. The ideal was that “a man 
should always work for his interest in whose house he is fed.”® 

The day-labourers were, perhaps, taken care of in the house of their 
master, though they did not live there but returned to their own lodgings in 
the evening.® These houses, like the residencies of the poor {duggatd), were, 
most probably, outside the town or the city. The water-carrier, for instance, 
of the Qangamdla Jdtaka,’’ lived with a poor woman who likewise maintained 
herself by carrying water, at the northern gate of Benares. 

Thus the position of the hired workers was anything but happy. But they 
still enjoyed a certain freedom, if not happy living, in comparison with the 
slaves [ddsd) about whom we now will speak something. 

Slavery was quite common in those days. “The slave or servant was 
an adjunct in all households able to command domestic 
gLAVERY. service.”® Both male and female slaves — ddsa and ddsi 
flitter across the pages of the Jdtaka stories They were, 
for the most part, household or domestic servants,® who resided in the 
family of the master and performed all sorts of household duties. 

Four kinds of slaves are specifically mentioned : “Some are slaves from 
their mothers {dmdyaddsd), others are slaves driven by fear (bhayapanunnd) ; 
gome come of their own will as slaves {sayam upaydnti), others are slaves 
bought, for money {dhanena kUd).” ' ® All these and some more types of slaves 
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are represented in our stories. Children of the slaves generally took, or per- 
haps had to take, the same profession in life. ’ Birani of the Nimi Jdtaka 
was a home-born slave {dmdyaddsi).^ So was the fraudulent Katahaka.® 
References to slaves bought for money are numerous.'* A Brahmana is sent 
by his careless and sinful wife, who pretends to be unable to do household 
work, to beg money wherewith to purchase her a female slave. The Brah- 
mana begs 700 Kahd'pana>i, a sura which he considers sufficient for buying 
a male or a female slave, ^ while in the Vessantara Jdtaka, the high-born prince 
was sold for 1000 paTias.^ Probably the price varied with the accomplish- 
ment of slaves. In the Khandahdla Jdtaka we have a suggestive reference 
to persons becoming slaves voluntarily and out of fear.'^ It also appears 
that captives and prisoners of war or raids also could be, and were, enslaved. 
We read, for instance, of some borderers raiding the country-side. It is there 
said that “having assailed a town, and taken prisoners, laden with spoil they 
returned to the border. Amongst the prisoners was a beautiful maiden who 
thought to herself: ‘these men, when they have carried us off home, will use 
us as slaves ; I must find some way to escape.”® In another story we hear 
of fear entertained for some captured kings wlio might be enslaved or brought 
to tho border country and sold out as slaves.'* Slaves, especially female, 
are also mentioned as given aw’ay by way of gifts (ddvain)- We have in- 
stances of persons being deprived of their freedom as a judicial punishment 
and reduced to slavery, d'he village super mtciuleut of the Kuldvoku Jdtaka, 
for instance, who lias slandered the villagers before the king, is condemned 
to lose nor only bis pi'u])(!rty but also his freedom: tli«^ king makes him the 
slave of the village people. ’ ’ Elsowherc we read of ministers, condemned to 
death by the king for outright jealousy, being given away as slaves.* ^ To 
the category of slaves belonged also the farkdrakds and messengers {'pesse) 
who were dependent upon their masters.*® The institution of slavery was 
so common that not only kings and wealthy people but the Brahmapas and 
simple villagers and farmers also kept slaves in their families. ’ * 

Tho treatment of the slaves was, generally speaking, humane and 
considerate. It, however, depended on, and differed according to, the 
temperament and capacity of both the master and the slave. There is 
complete absence of legal rights of the slaves in the stories. The right of 
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tlie master over his slave seems, according to the prevailing custom, to 
have been absolute {ayiro hi ddsassa janinda issaro). ’ 

About the family of a Brahmana agriculturist, the Vraga Jdtaka says : 
“With a female slave they composed a household of six, the Bodhisatta 
(Brahmana) and his wife, the son and daughter, the daughter-in-law and the 
female slave. They lived happily and affectionately together. ”2 Thus the 
female slave was not considered as a different or outside person but one of 
the members of the household. A similar familiar relationship between the 
master and his female slave is pointed out in another Jdtaka also.^ There 
the family-priest, whom the king asks to demand a boon, consults, besides 
the members of his family, also the slave Punnii, vvliat Inu- desire is. And the 
slaA^e-girl, iiumlile as she is, de.sires a mortar, a pestle and a sieve.'* Prince 
Sutasoma is courieoua enough to accept the words of his slave with due 
honour.^ Sometimes the slaves were permitted to learn reading and writing 
and handicrafts along with the sons of their masters.® We also find 
that the slaves often enjoyed their master’s confidence, and sometimes 
were even appointed as store-keepers or guards of the property of their 
ma.ste.rs.'^ 

But all these are instances which reflect the mentality of the master who 
gives better treatment to his slaves as if only in charity. We may not be 
justified in our inference from the above-cited examples that the position of 
the slaves was happy and favourable. Nor can we be fully certain about 
their real position. For there are other instances which clearly speak of the 
miserable lot of these classes. The happiness and sufferings of the slave were 
linked up with those of his master : his weal and woe depended upon him, 
as the learned Pandita Vidhura testifies himself.® Katahaka. who was ap- 
pointed a store-keeper could not command any confidence in himself. He 
is constantly in fear of losing his higher status. He reflects : “I shall not 
always be kept at this work. The slightest fault, and I shall be beaten, impri- 
soned, branded, and fed on slave’s fare.”® In another place, a female slave 
is thrown down at the door of the house and beaten with rope-ends by her 
master and mistress, because she could not bring home her wages. * ° The 
pretty little girl Kanha laments her unfortunate condition before her father: 
“As though I were a home-born slave, this Brahmin thrashes me.” * * These 
similiea do indeed reflect the reality. Such is also the simile “like slave before 
his lord,” given to show that repetition of pitiful words is not dignified. ’2 
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Slaves could be rightfully given away to another. ’ We have two instances of 
run-away slaves who were seeking opportunity to free themselves from the 
clutches of their masters. ^ We cannot say with any certainty whether the 
master had any right over the person of a female slave, though it was not 
impossible in that age.^ Slaves could regain freedom on payment* or 
through voluntary manumission by the master.^ 

The work which the slaves had to do was of course manifold. The slave 
was ordinarily engaged in cooking,® fetching water, pounding and drying 
rice,® carrying food to, and watching, the field,® giving alms’® ministering 
to the master when he retired, ’ ’ or handing the plates and dishes, bringing 
the spitton and fetching the fans during meals, ’ ^ sweeping the yards and 
stables ’ ^ and such other duties. 


Ill 


CAPITAL 


Coming to Capital we find that it was practically negligible. The producers, 
as we saw, had to supply ihemselves with tools made of metals or wooden im- 
plements easily available. The fact that cattle-breeding was carefully attend- 
ed to in those times, and that cattle were considered as the best form of wealth, 
shows, that almost every cultivator had a pair of oxen to till his land. Large- 
scale production was unknown, and there could not exist any idea of w^hat is 
now called the co-operative movement. And even the ordinary manufacturer 
got the necessary raw material mostly through barter, there being no need 
of investing capital for his work. The State took away a pretty heavy share 
of the national wealth in the form of taxes, rents, fines, cesses, etc., which was 
squandered away to maintain a great number of parasitical professions at the 
Court. There is no trace of state-Capital being invested in productive con- 
cerns. Then the only other minority of the people who possessed capital was 
that of the rich tradesmen, the SeUhis or the rich Brdkmanas, who are des- 
cribed as possessing 80 Jeotis. ’ * These people also either spent their surplus 
over luxuries and unproductive purposes like alms-giving or hoarded the 
wealth, ’ ® perhaps through fear of State-extractions or with a wish to save 
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it for the family, rather than invest in production. Thus there wag a great 
lack of fluid capital for purposes of industrial development. This state of 
things remained for centuries together without much change. 

IV 


ORGANIZATION 


It is highly remarkable indeed that, in spite of a comparatively lower 
stage of trading enterprises and lack of fluid Capital for the investment in 
industrial purposes, the economic life of this period evinces a higher state of 
co-operative activity and commercial or trading organization. Of course, the 
associative spirit, lending itself into formation of various associations for 
mutual assistance, duo to a natural growth of civilization, to the instinct of 
self-preservation, goes back to very early times.’ Economic groupings of 
various kinds are already known from Vedic times. ^ “The existence of trade 
associations,” says Fick,^ “which grew partly for economical reasons better 
employment of capital, facilities of intercourse, partly for protecting the legal 
interests of their class, is surely to be traced to an early period of Indian Cul- 
ture.” The Law-books^ and the Kautiliya^ present a much more developed 
stage of this remarkable feature of the economic life of India. The culture- 
stage of the Jdtakas, falling as it does midway between the Vedic and the 
strictly — Buddhist periods, embodies in itself the first beginnings, the forma- 
tion and the process of development of the Merchant and Crafi Guilds which, 
in later times, reached a high water-mark of organization, efi&ciency and im- 
portance, with their own laws, usages and officers. 

As far as economic organizations were concerned there was, it seems, a 
clear-cut and well -marked-out diflerence between the traders and the mer- 
chants on the one hand, and the craftsmen or the artisans on the other. So 
that it will be better for us to deal with the organisations, in whatever forms 
they may be, of these two types of workers. 


Our texts frequently® make moution of the Seniyo {ukr. Sreneiyah ) — a 
term which has been generally accepted as standing for 
GutuDS Guilds.’ But unfortunately they do not give us any clear 

idea as regards their character, their consbitulion or organiza- 
tion, It will appear, however, from what follows that these senis or 
guilds were particularly, if not solely, restricted to the craftsmen or the 
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7. See Rangaswami, op. cit., pp. 68-9 ; 183-6 
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artisans i.e., those who were both the producers and the sellers of their own 
goods or articles. It is in this sense that we take seni as denoting parti- 
cularly the craft-organization leaving out other temporary or semi-orga- 
nizations of merchants or other groups of workers. 

It is to bo regretted that only four of the eighteen crafts {sippdni), organ- 
ized in the form of a union, ’ arc specifically mentioned : “the wood-workers 
(and the masons), the smiths, the leather- workers, the painters and the rest 
expert in various crafts. It is difficult to fill up the fourteen unnamed 
guilds. Probably the number is only conventional, but it does indicate the 
wide-spread organization of the various crafts. As a matter of fact, the 
stories reveal a considerably greater number of crafts and occupations as 
already noticed.^ And out of these, however, only the more important and 
stable ones are likely to have been organized in the form of a union. 

Although the Jdtalca stories do not enable us to fully comprehend the 
nature of craft-unions or guilds, such as they were in those days, they never- 
theless give out certain indications hero and there which may help us a little 
in our study. 

There appear certain circumstances which, as Pick observes,* “greatly 
favour a combination and organization of particular unions.” 

Firstly, the hereditary character of the craftsman's profession was, as 
already noticed,^ of essential importance. From his early youth, the son 
was apprenticed to the craft and art of his father. And the manual skill, the 
talent for a particular craft, was an inheritance of the family from generation 
to generation. But the fact of hereditariness alone is not sufficient for in- 
ferring anything like a compact union. 

Secondly, the remarkable localisation of industries was an important 
factor which greatly contributed to the organisation of particular branches 
of industry. These localisations are seen mainly in three features : inside 
the cities, outside, but in the proximity of, the cities and in the isolated parts 
of the country. 

Within the towns and cities, we see that certain streets, if not quarters, 
were fixed for certain artisans and tradesmen. For instance, the dantakdra- 
vithi was the street of the Ivory- workers,® the rajaka-vUhi that of the dyers, ^ 
the tantamtatatthdnam was the weavers’ place® and Surdpaiui was the place 
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of the liquor-sliops. ’ So were the florists’^ and the perfumers’ bazars.^ 
These instances alone however do not give us anything which may go to 
justify our inference that the crafts therein mentioned were organized in 
some form of a union. 

Some trades and crafts were followed outside the towns or cities, although 
mostly in their proximity. Amongst these the potter’s craft seems to have 
been the most important. The Kurhbhakdra JdtaJca* mentions a suburban 
village {dvdragdtna) in the vicinity of Benares, inhabited by the potters. Simi- 
larly, “not far from Benares” as the AUnacitta JdtaTm, says,^ “lay a carpenter’s 
village {vaddJiahigdma) which, as we have already noticed, provided a splendid 
example of co-operative work.® Further instances of such settlements, places 
occupied only with particular branches of industry, are also to be found in the 
stories.'^ These craftsmen’s villages or settlements, in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of a big city, could find an easy market for their products and could 
also supply themselves with their ordinary needs, such as clothes, foodstuffs, 
implements and the like, from the city. About one of such villages, that of 
the carpenters, we learn moreover that it contained a thousand families. 
These were divided into two parts of five hundred families, each under a head 
or a leader {jetthaha).^ This may or may not be taken to show that at times 
there existed more than one union of the same class of craftsmen in the same 
locality. Another interesting sidelight thrown by the same story on the orga- 
nization of such unions is that the carpenters living in that village, failing once 
to carry out the orders placed before them for which they had received large 
advances, were harassed and summoned to fulfil their contract. But, instead 
of doing that, they built a mighty ship secretly, emigrated en masse, with 
their families, “slipping down the Ganges by night and so out to sea, till they 
reached a fertile island” where they ultimately settled.® Such a mobility of 
guilds is also witnessed in the inscriptions of a later period. 

The craft-villages, not to speak of other homogenous villages that lay 
in the middle of the flat country, were much more remarkable. They formed 
themselves, naturally, into special markets for the whole country-side. Thus 
we read in tho Suci Jdtaka^' that there wore two smiths- villages {Kammdra 
gdmas) situated very near to each other, one of which is said to have comprised 
a thousand huts (sahassaJeu^iJeo). From the villages round about, people 
came there to have razors, axes, ploughshares, spikes, needles and other 
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implement made (vdsipharasn-phalapacanddikardpmiatOirmi). Similarly, the 
huntera villages (nesddagdmas) on the Ganges or further afield supplied* skins, 
ivory and the like. ’ “When one reflects,” so runs the talented reflection of 
Fick, “what a difficulty such a local isolation creates in the economical rela- 
tions, one will see in these manufacturing villages, not a phenomenon of secon- 
dary importance, but a highly important factor and one that is characteristic 
of the physiognomy of the social life of that time. The power of traditional 
customs, which suit the spirit of the Indian people inclined to schematism, 
has created and maintained here a new impetus which is stronger than the 
practical need which obviously points to a variety of professions within the 
same common life. However much the origin of professional communities 
may have to be traced, as we have to do in the case of the Russian village com- 
munities, to the close relationship of the villagers with one another and to the 
equal right of all in the common projau ty,^ on the Indian soil the mainten- 
ance of such a remarkable institution seems to have betm due principally to 
the inborn tendency towards organization, class ifieatioji, sthemalism in the 
minds of the Indians. As the. Brahmana.s worked together in villages in wbeh 
foreign, especially lower, elements were not tolonitcd so, following tlioir 
example, social groups united by community of profession, separated the.m- 
stdvs from one another and lielped to create the maiiifoldness of modern 
caste-life. We cannot wliolly agree to the learned scholar’s view, specially 
with regard to the ’impotus’ for such unions, and the creation of caste- 
system. We are inclined to believe that it was the practical need, the 
natural instinct, more than anything else, which went to create such isolated 
village-unions. 

Lastly there was the institution of the presidents (pamukhd) or aldermen 
(jeUhakd), which indicates the presence of a certain form of organization. We 
have instances of such aldermen in the case of smiths {kammdrajetthaka).* 
garlandmakers (mdldkarajetihaka)^ and carpenters (vdddhaTcijetthaka).^ 
We are not told anything about the power or the functions of the aldermen. 
Their offices were probably hereditary as all otliers in that period, though not 
strictly so. These leaders of the guilds are sometimes described as quite 
important persons, wealthy of course, and favourites at the Court. “The 
principal smith,” says for instance the Suci Jataka,"^ “was a favourite of the 
king, rich, and of great substance.” Nothing is given out as to how these pre- 
sidents of the guilds were inter-related. One Jdtaka,^ however, inentions an 
officer, the Bhanddgdrika to wit, who was the supreme head or the judge of 
all the guilds, besides being the ‘treasurer,’ literally the “houser of goods.” 
The institution of such a post must have been the result of some quarrelling 
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among the guilds, as Mrs. Rliys Davids has suggested. ' About the offiee of 
this Bhandagdrika, also we know very little. “It was not oonfined to the 

custody of moneys it is possible that it referred to a supervision of the 

goods made or dealt with by a guild or guilds and not only to the king’s 

exchequer.” 2 

The learner or the apprentice (Antevdsika) also appears in the stories. ^ 
But no terms or conditions of pupillage are given. 

Thus it would seem that some of the crafts, at least, were organized in 
some form or other. What were the regulations oi work, rnles of apprentioe- 
ship, control of the craftsmen, we do not know. Tick compares these organi- 
zations with the guilds of the Middle Ages in Europe.'* 


MERCHANT 

LEAGUES. 


While the craft-guilds, thus, seem to have enjoyed, more or less, a 
permanent form of organization, the other unions, those of 
the merchants and tradesmen (vdnijd) were less so. 
These latter only seem to have had a temporary character. 
Although two of the characteristics or factors of on organisation, viz. 
hereditariness* and the institution of an elder {jetlhaka)^ are present also in 
these unions or combines, their permanent character is no where revealed. 

“In individual branches of the tradesmen’s profession, their small stabi- 
lity may be the reason why we do not read anything of a close organization.”’ 
The frequontly-montionod petty tradesmen {vdnijd) who cry out their w^ares in 
the streets of the city cannot of coiu’se be imagined to have belonged to any 
organization. The pedlar dealing in pots and pans sells his goods with the cry 
“buy water pots, buy water pots.”® Similarly another merchant {vdnija) 
went about hawking his goods, wdiich were carried on a donkey.® So also 
the corn-dealers {dhafiflavd'nijd) ’ ° the green grocers (pannikd), ’ * and such 
other petty tradesmen who appear in the stories do not seem to have formed 
any organization of their own. They plied on their trade in their individual 
capacity, unbounded by conditions of a common union, and fixing their own 


pnce, 


1 2 


There are, however, certain indications here and there which would 
appear to show that there existed some sort of concerted commercial action 
on the part of the traders who carried on their more extensive trade on land 
and sea, thus forming something like occasional combines. 
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We frequently read of caravans (sattha) consisting of 600 carts (the number 
of the carts is only conventional) laid with goods (bhanddni) travelling across 
the country. ’ There tho rank of the SatthavdJia, or caravan-leader, seems to 
imply some sort of federation. Moreover, this position was apparently here- 
ditary as the term satthavdlmhnlam indicates. The insecure condition of the 
roads in those times necessitated the co-operation of a certain kind among 
these merchants. Having long and dreary distances to traverse, and being 
alw'ays in fear of an attack by organized bands of robbers who lay in wait for 
them 3 the travelling tradesmen naturally w'cnt united in a body, with one 
man as their elder (jeUhaJea). This naturally implies that other merchants 
with their carts followed the Satthavdha and looked to him for directions as 
to halts, watering, precautions against brigands and dangerous places, and 
even as to routes, fordings efc.** But it was not a strict union. Subordination 
was not always ensured® and the evidence at hand does not warrant the infe- 
rence of any fuller syndicalism among the traders. 

Then again the hundred or so of merchants wlio, in tho Cidlaha-Setihi 
Jdtahi,^ come to buy up the cargo of a newly arrived .ship, have not formed 
any union, but are apparently each trying to “score off liis own l)at,” no 
less than the pushful youth who forestalled thein.'^ 

In tho same way we do not find any indication of syuidic.ate or federation 
or any agreement existing between the out-going traders on board a common 
ship. The 500 fellow-traders on board the ill-fated ships in the Valdhassa^ 
and Pnndara^ JdtaTcas, or tho 700 who wore lucky enough to have Supparaka 
as their pilot, ’ ° or those others who are so often mentioned as sailing away to 
far-off lands for trading purposes:” in all these instances we do not hear 
anying like a close organisation, “beyond the fact that there was concerted 
action in chartering one and the same vessel.” We cannot say whether 
these occasional combines were in any way similar to the joint-stock 
ventures of the chartered trading companies of England in the 16th and 
17th centuries. But they were at least the precursors of co-operative 
enterprises, the Sambhuyasamutthdnam of the DTiarma Sutras^ ^ and 
Kautillya, ’ ^ which lay down definite rules for such organisations. 

We have several references to merchants entering into partnerships, either 
permanent or on specified occasions only. Thus the, Kutavdnija Jdtaka/** 
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informs ua that two merchants entered into partnership and took five 
hundred waggons of merchandise from Benares to the country-districts. 
Similarly we read in the Mahdvdnija JdtaTca' that a number of merchants 
went into a temporary partnership. Another, the Serivdnija Jdtaha,^ also 
relates the story of two merchants trading in partnership. The Guttila 
Jdtaka^ again indicates concerted action, in work and play. Also the 
horse-dealers, of whom we read so frequently^ as coming from the North and 
selling their horses, apparently carried on their business jointly. It is 
likely that the trading in company may have been undertaken to prevent 
mutual under-selling or the cornering of any wares. ® 

We do not know as to how the agreements among partners, if any, were 
drawn up.® But there is at least room for inferring that there were some 
elementary principles for the partners to abide by as the legendary story in 
the Kutavdnija ddlaka,"^ already referred to, shows. It is related that two 
merchants called respectively the “Wise” and the “Wisest” entered into 
partnership and took 500 waggons of merchandise from Benares to the coun- 
try-side, where they disposed ofi their wares, returning efterwnrds with the 
proceeds to the city. When the time for dividing came, the Wisest said, “I 
must have a double share.” “Why so ?” asked the Wise. “Because while 
you are only wise, I am the wisest. And Wise ought to have only one share 
to the Wisest’s two.” “But we both had an equal interest in the stock-in- 
trade and in the oxen and waggons. Why should you have two shares ?” 
“Because I am Wisest.” And so they talked away till they fell to quarrelling, 
until at last they made an equal division. This may be taken to show® that, 
while it was recognised as a general principle that profits should be propor- 
tionate to the share one contributes to the stook-in-trade, the idea of awarding 
special share for greater skill in business was not altogether unknown. 

What then was the position of the SettM (mod. I§eth) who constantly 
figures in the stories ? Certainly, it was very high and 
THE SETT HI. respectable both in the Court and outside.® The title setthi 
{Bresfhin : Best : Chief) itself, rendered as “Treasurer” with- 
out n\uch justification, may possibly imply headship or a representative 
character over some class of industry or trading. ’ ° Fick is probably right 
in alluding to him as a representative of the Commercial Community. ’ ’ The 
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word surely implied an office (thdna) held during life : it was hereditary. ’ 
He appears to have a double role — that of an official and a rich trader. In 
his official capacity he attends to the king {rdjupattkdna) daily. ^ Ho takes 
formal permission of the king when he wants to renounce the world ^ or give 
away his wealth to charity. 

But his part as a rich and influential merchant prince is much more pro- 
nounced than his part as an official. A SettM living in Benares engages in 
trade and drives a caravan of five hundred waggons also we find mention of 
seUhis living in the provinces and in the country side. ® There also their wealth 
and influence are great. Leaving aside the conventional statement of his 
wealth as eight hundred millions (asUikotivibhavoy wo find that the seUhis 
had, in their possession, nice houses with gorgeous coaches, servants and 
herdsmen.® Sometimes they also possessed rice-fields.® It follows from this 
that “we have to look upon the seUhis not only as tradesmen but also as 
cattle-rearing and land-cultivating owners of the soil”'® There might be a 
chief (mahd) setthi and an anusetthi or subordinate officer. ’ ’ 
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DISTRIBUTION 

I T IS THE DISTRIBUTION of produced wealth which has been the main 
guiding factor in the struggle for existence among the difierent members 
of the society, from times immemorial. 

The fundamental problems in the economics of Distribution are the divi- 
sion of accumulated wealth between the various members of the community 
and of the annual income between its difieront members. 

Though the stories often speak of persons of colossal wealth like the 
Setthis or the rich Brahmaijas, we will not be justified in holding, in general, 
that there existed startling inequalities in private property as they exist to- 
day. The extraordinary opulence of the kings, the Se^this or the rich Brah- 
maijas, was, perhaps, an exception, if not an imaginary thing. Big fortunes 
could not arise owing to the much simpler conditions prevailing in the economic 
life in those days. Very often all the factors of production were controlled 
by the same person (or persons) and, in such cases, all the shares of the produce 
practically went to him. Both in the case of peasant-proprietors and the 
small-scaled handicraftsmen, they supplied the labour as well as the small 
capital required, and were themselves the organisers. So, on the whole, 
the question of distribution does not appear to have been so acute or 
embarrassing as it did become at a later stage of the evolution of society. 
Still, however, the study of the various questions involved would reveal 
something which would not be described as harmonious or satisfactory. 

The fundamental principles which govern the distribution of “national 
dividend” are two, viz., “that each sharer should be remunerated on the prin- 
ciple of productivity, i.e., according to the services rendered or the amount of 
utility created by its services, and secondly by basing remuneration on the 
personal and human needs of every member of the community.”' Let us see 
how far and in what manner these principles are applicable to the con- 
ditions prevailing in the i/afa^-period, as regards rent, wages, interest or 
profit. 

The question of the ownership of land in Ancient India is very much 
disputed, ^ of course owing to the apparently contradictory 
BENT. statements and views contained in the literature of Ancient 

India. Our Jdtakas do not at all bother about this problem. 
What they reveal is, as has already been noticed, that the right of individual 
property in land, implying the powers of use and alienation by way of sale, 
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2. See /. H. Q., II, pp. 198jfif. 
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gift, mortgage etc. was well developed.’ Gcituiu ousioniary rules regarding 
the proscription, limitation and adverse possession, in regard to the ownership 
and tenure of laud, must have been current, and acted upon. 

The general system of tenure under which land was held in those days 
seems to have been much similar to the present-day permanent raiyatimrl 
system. The ryot or the Jcutumbika possessed, according to immemorial cus- 
tom, a right of possession and hereditary occupation in the land so long as 
he paid the rent that was due. This is, of course, peasant-proprietorship.^ 

The amount of rent depended mainly on custom. Simple as the condi- 
tions of those days were, the share of the produce from land which went to 
the king must here be treated as rent. The productiveness of land must 
have been understood to depend upon its fertility, both natural and acquired, 
and on its accessibility, as determined by its proximity to a market and the 
cost of transport. ^ Productivity was, no doubt, a factor in the determination 
of the actual rent of any plot, but not the sole factor. Rent was not due 
to more dilference between the produce of any particular plot end the plot 
on the margin of cultivation, as the Ricardian doctrine supposes, but was, 
more or less, a definite charge. Of course, as already noticed, rent was 
subject to enhancement or reduction, and in that case custom was set aside 
in preference to the whim of the king or his ofiicer. 

We cannot say for certain whether there was any inter-relation between 
rent and prices. In fact, we have no indication whatsoever of anything like 
violent rise and fall in prices. 

Rents were, usually, paid in kind.'’ At the time of the reaping of crops, 
or sometime after, the representative of the king, the tax-collector {Balisd- 
dhaka, Niggdhaka, etc.) used to be present in the fields, and a division of the 
produce was made between the king (ranuobhdga) and the peasant-proprietor, 
who represented his family. This system seems to have been somewhat 
advantageous, inasmuch as if and when crops failed, the peasant could secure 
remission, or at least postponement of the rent. ® 


1. Thus remarks Prof. Kangtvswauii : “Whether wo lu'cept or not tlie theory of an original 

or ultimate (State-ownership of ail laud, individual ownersliip of a pormanent eliaraetcr must 
be admitted, on the evidence availaljlc, as having e.xistcd rirtually all through Hindu history.” 
op cit., p. 104. After a very minute examination ot the piulileui. Prof. K. M. (Jupta, also, 
comes, more or loss, to a similar conclusion : Ln)id pp. (ill J'f. (sec also C. H. L, I, 

p. 200. Hopkins says, “Ho (the peasant) owned land as against liis lellow-subjocts, but he 
owned it as against the king, just as the jackal owns what the tiger wants.” lndiit,Old and 
Stic, pp, 225 - 0 ; ISec also Jayaswal, Hindu Polily, 11, pp. 174-85; Ghoshal, Hinlory of the 
Hindu Hecenue Systems. 

2. Cf. Mill, “The idea of property does not necessarily imply that there should be no rent. 
It merely implies that the rent should be a fixed charge. What is wanted is security of possession 
on fixed terms.” Principled of Economics, quoted, by P. N. Banerjea, A Study of Indian 
Economice, p. 130 n. 

3. Rangaswami, op. cit., p. 105. 

4. J., Il,p. 378. 

5. J., II, p. 135. 
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Thus, excepting the general share of the king, probably one -sixth of the 
gross produce, and barring occasional extractions by the tax-collectors, the 
whole of the produce was available for distribution among the toilers of the 
soil themselves.’ 

We have already become familiar with the two types of labourers, the 
hirelings or the wage -earners and the slaves {ddsajeammakams). 
WAGES. The craftsmen were, so to say, self-reliant and independent 

labourers. The wages of a craftsman were the price for the 
article sold, which included all elements of expenses of production with w'hich 
modern economic analysis has made us familiar. ^ Similarly, in the large 
majority of cases of peasant proprietors where no added labour was required, 
the wages, as we understand the term today, did not exist. In both the 
eases, the instruments of labour, as already stated — land, agricultural imple- 
ments, the workshop, the tools — wore the instruments of labour of single 
individuals, small and circumscribed. The producer was the labourer himself 
i.e., there was no need to appropriate the product. The worker’s property 
in the product was based upon his own labour. This was no wage — labour. 
And even where external help was used, it was, as a rule, of little importance 
and very generally was compensated by something other than wages. The 
domestic servants, the ddsas, of course, boarded and lodged with their emplo- 
yers. The assistants or apprentices to craftsmen worked less for board and 
wages than for education and training, in order that they might become 
master-craftsmen themselves. 

This was the general rule. But society had far advanced from the pure 
primitive stage. Wage-labour had come to be recognised.® We have seen 
labourers {Jeammakaras : bhatakas) working for wage, for hire. The labourers 
were hired on the farm,^ They were generally paid their wages in kind.® 
The country being mainly agricultural, demand for hired labour on the farm 
was necessarily little, and consequently wages were low and non-progressive. 
They were not at all iq proportion to the work done. 

In the case of those other labourers who worked for hire, we find thai the 
wages they received were hardly sufficient for their bare subsistence. The 
mdsaka or one-fourth of a copper pam that the hired labourer received® could 


1. In those days, when competition did not devitalise man’s labour, such institutions aa 
peasant- proprietorship had a beneficent effect upon mankind. Remarks Prof. P. N. Banerjea : 

‘The economic and moral value of the sj^stem of peasant-proprietorship is immense, and there 
can bo no surer moans of improving the condition of the Indian cultivator than to confer on 
him at least limited rights of property.” — oj). cil., p. 131. The best way, however, seems in 
collectivising the land, as Russia shows. 

2. J., 11, p. 18. Subbarao, op. cil., p. 77. 

^ rem^ks of Frederick Engels, one of the foremost twin-propounders of Scien- 

tific SociftliBin: . . . . Wftge-labour, which contains the whole capitalistic mode of production 
in embryo, is very ancient ; in a sporadic, scattered form it existed for centuries alongside of 
B)*V 0 -labour. But the embryo could duly develop into the capitalistic mode of production 
only when the necessary historical pre-conditions had been furnished.”— ; Scientific 
and Utopian, p. 63 n. 


4. J., ni, p. 445 ; IV, pp. 144, 277. 
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not have been sufficient for his happy living, even if the purchasing power of 
a copper pam was high, as is sometimes suggested.’ At the most, it could 
supply the worker with a good meal, or a little garland or some drink. It is 
expressly and often mentioned with regard to the day-labourers : “he (or she) 
lived a hard life on workman’s wages — {hhntim Icatvd hccena jivatiy^ 

There was of course no question of any connection bctw'oon prices and 
wages. Wages were, more or less, fixed by custom. 

Loans and usury are as old as the Vedic times and perhaps much 
older. Rmm or debt is repeatedly mentioned, from the 
INTEREST. Rgveda onwards, having apparently been a normal condition 
among the Vedic Indians;^ the Law-Books^ and the 
KautiUya^ are of course much more elaborate on the subject. 

The Jdtakas also show that loans were common.® In one story, there 
is a tolerant tone concerning the money-lender (indyika) : “a patron, in enab- 
ling a huntsman to better himself, names money lending {imddvath), together 
with tillage, trade and harvesting as four honest callings.” But the character 
of the money-lender, as profit-mongoring, evading any legal or customary rate 
of interest, is also recognised, in as much as hypocritical ascetics are accused 
of practising this profession.® 

But this is all general. We do not know as to how and under what cir- 
cumstances money was lent and what the interest on that money was.® The 
term which appears in the Law Books as usury — vrddhi, vaddhi — is found, ’ ° 
meaning profit or interest. The practice of borrowing money {inamdddya: 
imm galietvd) seems to liave been almost universal. That the rates of interest 
were high or that the creditor (indyika) was intent on profit-mongering may be 
inferred from this unmistakable fact that the familiar figure of the embarrassed, 
even desperate debtor {dharamko) flits across the pages of the Jdtakas. ’ ' A 
bankrupt invites his creditors to bring their debt sheets {iva'pan'ndni : mod. 
khuts) for settlement, only to drown himself before their very eyes. ’ ^ Another 
flies away to a forest,’^ Anxieties of a debtor were indeed many. Freedom 


1. Pran Nath, op. cit., pp. 148-9. 

2. J., I, pp. 421, 475 ; IT, p. 139 ; III, pp. 180 ; 325 ; 406, 444, 440. Even to-day, the 
wage-worker’s plight is anything hut satisfactory : the average wage cannot l)e more than 
3 annas per diem for the able-bodied ‘unskilled’ labourer, leaving aside s(jme largo Industrial 
towns and cities. 

3. Vedic Index, I, pp. 109-1 10. 

4. See C. H. L, I, pp. 287 ff ; J.B. 0. R. S., VI, pp. 1 1 7 Jf. 

5. Arthasdatra, III. 11 ; Rangaswami, op. cit., pp. 108 J^. 

6. J., I, p. 321; IV, pp. 45. I84-G. 63; 256; 280-G. 7-8 ; V,p. 116-G. 18. 

VI, pp. 178; 193-G. 840. 

7. J., IV, p. 432 ^f. G-112. Cf. Gautama, X. 6; XI, 21. 

8. J. , IV, p. 184-G. 63. 

9. See for the rates of interest in the Law Books, J. B. 0, R, S, VI. pp. Xll ff; Rangaswami 
op. cit., pp. 107 jg^; Arthaidstra, 111, 11. The rate may have ranged from 15 to 60 per cent. 
N. N. Law, Ancient Hindu Polity pp. 1 70 ff. This would point to a relative scarcity of loan 
capital. 

10. J., VI, p. 18. 

11. J., IV, pp. 45, 256 ; VI, pp. 178, 245-G. 1097. 

12. 0., IV, p. 256 ; CJ. Milindapanho, p. 131 ; C. H. I., I., p. 218. 

13. J., VI, p. 178. 
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from debts (inamoklcho) ^as not easy, though desired.’ Only a debts-freed 
man was considered fit for renunciation, 2 and that was the reason why it was 
felt necessary to debar any candidate who was a debtor from admission to the 
Buddhist SangJia.^ Sometimes the poor borrower, perhaps the cultivator or 
the small artisan, becomes lieavily indebted, and the debt often runs through 
the life of the borrower and is inherited l>y his heirs {'poililvm imm*) 
much in the same way as today. 

There is very little to he .said on this part in the shares of the dividend. 

Agriculture, as a money-raalving process, has never been a 
PROFITS. profitable business. And as to the manufactures also, we 

have seen that they were on a very small scale and therefore 
could not possibly secure anything like a good profit. It is very difficult to 
trace out exacldy frf)m the stories that class of middlemen whom the 
economists call the nitrepreneur. These men stand between the producer 
and the trader. They purchase wholesale the surplus produce from the 
producers and sell it to the petty businessmen. Perhaps the only men from 
tlie Jdtnhas who can correspond to these middle-men were tlio rich Sefths 
and the rich traders who travelled horn place to place, both on land and 
sea. The daring youth of the Chdhtln-Seitlii Jdtaka,^ buying ofi the whole 
of the ship’s cargo and selling it off to different merchants of the city 
might he rogardod as a tyjucal entrepreneur. Ho snatched a heavy profit, 
indeed ; the Sefihis, and the Vdnijas should also belong to this class of middle- 
men. 

We can well see that the problem of Distribution was not at all an intri- 
cate one as it is today. The industries of the country, including agriculture, 
were small-scaled. And the factors of production, being very often controlled 
by the same person, all the shares would naturally go to him.® 


1. J., IV, p. 280-GG. 7-8. 

2. J., VI, p. 18 — G. 44 “Ana,nasM hi pahajja evath isihi vannitam.” 

3. Mahdvagga, 1, 4C ; See C. II. I., 1, p. 218. 

4. J., VI, p. 193-G. 840. 

6. J.,I,pp. 120.fir. 

6. The present-day inequitable distribution of wealth and its effects are thus generalised: 
“The unduly large share of the national dividend, possessed by the rich, produces in them grave 
faults of character and purpose which make them indifferent administrators of the capital 
without which labour is powerless. The unduly small share of the national dividend possessed 
by the poor is the source of a stream of moral and physical evils which mingling with the waters 
of death which descend from the high levels of luxury produce effects whose causation is only 
obscure as long as we ne^ect the study of the Error of DistribvtionV' Money, Riches and 
Poverty, p. 152. 
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“Merchants through hope seek treasure far and wide, 
And taking ship on ocean’s billows ride ; 

There sometimes do they sink to rise no more 
Or else escaping, their lost wealth deplore” 

— Sudhdbhojana Jdtaka. ‘ 

‘The ocean ever ebbs away 
And fills again the self-same day.” 

— Samudda Jdtaka.^ 


T rade was carried on briskly by land as well as by sea. The inland and 
overland trade seems to have been extensive. It was important in 
itself and also served as a feeder to the sea-trade. Benares was indeed 
the chief industrial and commercial centre in those early days. From it 
passed the great trade-routes to and from all directions on land and water. 

From east to west {puhbantd afaraniamY is of course a general terra 
for the great trade-route that passed through different 
stages. Taking Benares as the centre of this route we can 
trace out the different stages through which the traffic was 
carried on. Leaving out Tamalitti on the extreme east coast which was 
undoubtedly a great port,^ but which does not appear in the stories, we 
see that Caihpa was the next great trading Centre from the east. We 
know that traders from there sailed to Suvannabhumi,® probably passing 
through Tamalitti. On land Caihpa was joined with Mithila, the Videhan 
Capital.® But further west, along the river Ganges, came the great centre 
Benares.’ On land Benares had busy trade relations wuth Ujjeni.® 
The route, probably, passed through KosambT and the Ceti country, as we 


INLAND 

TRADE. 


1. J. V, p. 401-G. 244. The oversea trade between India and the neighbouring countries 
existed from very early times, even before the time of the Vedas which contain numerous 
references to it. See Vedic Index. I, p. 462 ; II, pp. 431-3. See also P. T. Srinivas Aiyangar, 
Trade in India. I. H. Q., I, pp. 693 j(if ; H, pp. 38 ff. 

2. J., II, p. 442— G. 138. 

3. J., I, pp. 98, 368 ; III, p. 502 ; V, p. 471. , , , ^ . , , , , ... 

4. Cf. Law, G. E. B., p. 69. The branch of the celebrated Bodhi tree was taken from this 

port to Ceylon. 

6. J.,’ VI,'^^32. The distance between the two is said to have been 60 leagues (yojanae). 

7. The defaulting wood- weights of the Samuddavanija Jataka, J. , IV, p. 169, reach an 
ocean-island from Benares. From hero also Sankha, the Brahmana goes to Suvaunabhumi : 
IV, p. J5. Pataliputta (Patna), coming between Campa and Benares, is not mentioned in the 
stories. It was perhaps a very small village at that time as testified by the Buddha himself. 
See Digha Nikdya 11, 86. The celebrated Viiakha journeyed from Campa to Sravasti by boat. 
Tibetan Tale.s, pp. 115-6. 

8. J., II, p. 248. 

29 
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have mention at least of a high way from Benares to Ceti. ’ On this 
side, the route branched off to Rajagaha.^ From Videha to Gandhara was a 
very brisk traffic. ^ It was largely by river, and must have passed through 
Benares, To reach Karupilla or further still to Indapatta from Mithila,* one 
must have had to follow up this route upto Payaga, and then sail up the river 
Ganges, while the Yamuna might carry him up to Madhura. Further west- 
ward the journey would again be overland to Sindha, whence came large im- 
ports in horses and asses® and to Sovira and its ports. Northward {uttard- 
patha) lay the great trade-route connecting India with central and western 
Asia, by way of Taxila (Takkasila) in Gandhara near Rawalpindi and presum- 
ably also of Sagala in the Panjab,® Now this was the route which passed 
through the great desert (maruJcantdra) — 60 leagues wide^ — probably the 
sandy desert of Rajputana — of w^hich we read so often. Caravans crossed 
this desert day in and day out. “The tradesman,” says Pick,® “who goes 
about the country wuth his caravan is in fact a typical figure in our narratives 
and, according to the statements in these, caravan traffic cannot have been 
small, either with regard to the distance traversed or with regard to wares 
carried.” Thus we see that big trade-routes, through rivers and deserts, 
crossed the land in all directions and carried on an exchange of goods {hJian- 
dam) between the several and widely different parts of India. 

So much for the inland and overland trade. 

As regards reverine traffic and sea-trade also, we have some notices. 
“The plentifulness of great navigable waterways in Northern India allows us 
to assume an early development of internal maritime trade.”® Well-known 
sea-ports like Bharukaccha (Broach)’® and the sea-board of Sovira,” on the 
west and Kavirapattana, ’ ^ and the less -known ones like Kararnbiya, ’ ^ Gamb- 
hira ’ and Seriva ’ ® on the south and east are mentioned. Supparaka might 


1. ^ J., I, pp. 253-4. Probably this route from Benares to Ujjeni met at KosambI the 
great North to South-West Road’ from SavatthI to Pati^^hana, given in the Sutta Nipdta 
verses lOH-3 Savatthi, Saketa, Kosambi Vodisa, Gonaddha, Ujjeni, Mahissati and Patit^hana. 
See Buddhist India, p. 103. Prom Ujjeni to Rajagaha the way lay though Nosambi — Mdha 
vagga, VIII, 1, 27. Prom Mahissati to Bharukaccha was an easy way along the Narmada. 

2. J., I, p. 466. j- j 6 

3. J., Ill, p. 365. 

4. J., VI, p. 447. 

6, J., I, pp. 124, 178, 181 ; II, pp. 31, 287 ; V, pp, 259-60 ; VI, p, 265. 

6. C, 1. 1., p, 214. We cannot say by which route the 100 league distance between 
Sagala and Knsavati, if this be true, was traversed by Kusa, J., V, p. 290. 

7. J., I, pp. 99, 108. {Safthiyqjanakath marukantararh.) 

8^ op. cit., p. 272. According to the Tibetan Tales, p. 99, Jlvaka’s journey from Takkasila 
to Rajagaha lay through Bhadramkara city, Udumbara city, Rohitaka land, Mathura city, 
Yamuna river and Vai^ali city, corresponding more or less to the outline drawn above. 

9. Pick, op. cii. ., p. 270. 

10. J., Ill, pp. 126-7, 188, 190-G. 67 ; IV, pp. 1 37-42. 

11. J., Ill, p. 470. 

12. J., IV, p. 238. See Kanakasabhai, The Tamils 1800 years ago quoted by Subbarao 
op. cik, p. 81, jgf. 

13. J., V, p. 75. 

14. J., I, p. 239. 

16. J., 1, p. 111. It is presum^ that this Seriva is identical with the Seriyapu^a mentioned 
ip a votjve labia on the Barhut Stupa, See Bama, Barhut Inscriptions, pp. 32, 130, 
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also be added to the list. ' The great rivers served as commercial routes and 
royal roads connected the important cities. Thus it was practicable to roach 
any of these ports, from inland towns like Carhpa and even Benares, as we 
have seen. A brisk coastal trade must also have been maintained between 
the sea-port towns themselves. ^ 

And as to the sea-faring activities of the people of that age there cannot 
be a shadow of doubt. ^ We have ample references, how- 
TRADE.^ ^ ever meagre the details may be, to show that brisk trade 
was carried on between India and the neighbouring countries, 
on the west and the east. 

In the V aldhassa-J dtaka,* which reminds us of the sirens and other akin 
creatures, we are told the fate of five hundred ship-wrecked traders, who fall 
in the hands of she-goblins (yakkhinis) in Taihbapaijai or Ceylon. Again in the 
SdTikha Jdtaka^ we have a figure of a ship- wrecked man on a voyage from 
Benares to Suveppabhumi or Lower Burma in search of wealth. In the 
Silanisamsa J dtaka^ we see a sea-faring nymph as helmsman bringing ship- 
wrecked people from off the sea to Benares by river. 

Similarly we hear, in the Mahdjanaka Jdtaka,^ of merchants who sailed 
from Campa bound for Suvannabhumi, the great trading centre, to which 
traders even from Bharukaccha® went, doubtless putting in at a Ceylon 
(Tambapapni) port : for Ceylon was another bourne of oversea commerce, 
and one associated wdth ports around which Odyssean legends had grown up.® 
The now well-known undoubtedly points out to the exis- 

tence of commercial intercourse between India and Babylon through the Per- 
sian Gulf. But the most important of all these is the Suppdraka Jdtaka ' ' 
which records, though in the usual mystic manner, the perilous adventures on 
the high seas undergone by a company of traders who sailed from the seaport 
town of Bharukaocha, in a vessel under the pilotage of a blind but accom- 
plished mariner. The story gives the names of some of the sea-points through 
which the traders passed. They were in succession as follows : 


1. J., IV, pp, 138-42. Other references to unnamed Pa^tanagamwi or sea-port towns are 
J., II, p. 103 ; IV, p. 16. 

2. Cf. “The whole of the sea-board from Broach to Cape Comorin was studded with 
marts and emporia that served as warehouses for the products of the whole of India and poured 
from their ample stores commodities of various kinds into the markets of the west.” P. V. 
Kane, in Proceedings 1st Oriental Conference, Poona, II, p. 365. The Periplus bears ample 
testimnoy to this. 

3. See Kennedy, The Early Commerce of India with Babylon, ( 700-300 B.C.) J. R. A. S., 
1898, pp. 241-88: Scoff, The Periplns, pp. 228 ff. Pick, also, doubts trading on the high seas, 
op. cit., p. 269. 

4. J.,II,pp. 127jfif. 

6. J., rV, pp. 15-7. 

6. J., II, pp. 112-4. 

7. J., VI, p. 34. 

8. J., Ill, p. 188. 

9. C. H. /., I, p. 213. 

10. J., Ill, p. ] 2Qff. On ihisJaialca, see Buhler, Origin of The Indian Alphabet, p. 84. 

11. J., IV, pp. 138-42. GG. 106-115. 
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(a) Khuramala (6) Aggimala (c) Dadhiniala {d) Nilakusaniala (e) Na- 
lamala and (/) Valabliamukha, Now from tlie names and tbe description 
given in the gdlhds, these are clearly identifiable respectively with (a) some 
portion of the Persian Gulf, perhaps touching the south-eastern end of Arabia 
(6) the Arabian coast near Aden or some portion of the Somali-land, (c) the 
Red Sea, (d) Nubia on the N. E. corner of Africa, (e) the canal joining the Red 
Sea with the Mediterranean and (/) the volcano-sea i.e., some portion of the 
Mediterranean Sea where volcanoes are still to be seen. ' Thus it shows the 
whole sea-route from Broach up to the Mediterranean passing through the 
Persian, Arabian, and the Red Seas. The trade -rolarions of India with 
Babylon, Arabia, Egypt, Greece and South European countries on the 
Mediterranean are, thus, undeniable. ^ 

What commodities were exported and imported ^ or what exchanged 
inland we do not clearly know. Of the inland trade we are 
EXPORTS- mostly told of five hundred waggons laden with valuable 
IMPORTS goods. Probably these loads {bhandam) contained cloths 
for which Benares was so famous. Once^ wo read of rice, 
beams and other grains dropped by passing waggons. But, as pointed out by 
Subbarao,® food-stufis could hardly have entered in those days into the trade 
between distant places. The silken robes of Kasi® the woollen rugs of Gan- 
dhara^ and the linen cloths of Kodurnbara (in the Punjab)® must have been 
some of the exchangeable commodities. The needle-work and steelwork of 
Dasa] 3 l^a or the later Vidi^a (Bhilsa region in C. P.) was sufficiently famous to 
be distributed.® Peacocks and birds must have been included. ’ ° In general, 
‘"silks, muslins, the finer sorts of cloth and cutlery and armour, brocades, 
embroideries and rugs, perfumes and drugs, ivory and ivory- work, jewellery 
and gold” were no doubt “the main articles which the merchants dealt in.”’ ’ 

It is essential, for the growth of trade and commerce especially, that 
there should bo fairly developed means of rapid and cheap 
TRANSPORT. communication or transport. Of course, in those early days 
we cannot expect much more than carts drawn by animals on 
land, simple boats on rivers and well-constructed ships on the sea. 


1. See Jayaswal, J. B. 0. R, S,, VI, p. 195; Injra. Geographical Index under corres- 
ponding Names. 

2. See Mookerji, Indian Shipping, pp. 82 ff. 

3. On this and generally on the whole chapter, it would be worth while comparing Prof. 
Lassen s valuable treatise on the History of Indian Commerce : trasnlated in J. B. 0. R. S., X, 
pp. 229-316. 

4. J., I, p. 429. 

6. op. cii., p. 80. 

6. J., II, p. 443-G. 14] ; III, p. 10 ; V, p. 78-G. 230 ; VI, pp. 49-G. 194. 60-G, 225. 

7. J., V, p. 600-G. 1790. 

8. /6idG. 1801. 

9. J., Ill, p. 282 if ; p. 337 if. G. 39. 

10. J., Ill, p. 126 ff. Cf. The Bible, Kings, X, 22. 

J Davids, Buddhist India pp. 98 ff ; c/. Mookerji, Indian shipping, p. 82 ff' 

Lassen s History, loc. cit. ri' tr jj 
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We find numerous references to roads, ’ but it is not clear -what sort of 
roads they were. Prof. Rhys Davids says, “There were no made roads, and 
no bridges. The carts struggled along, slowly, through the forests, along the 
tracks from village to village kept open by the peasants. The pace never ex- 
ceeded two miles an hour, smaller streams wore crossed by gullies leading do\vn 
to fords, the larger ones by cart ferries. Probably, things were not quite 
so primitive. Mention of “highways” and “royal roads” {mahdmagga : 
mahdpatha : rdjamagga) as distinguished from “bye-lanes” and “bye-road’ 
(upa-pathaY might suggest the existence of well-constructed roads. Still 
however the conditions do not appear to have been satisfactory. Roads 
were not smooth.'* They lay through forests and deserts and beset with 
many dangers : dangers from draught, famine, wild beasts, robbers, demons, 
poisonous trees and so on.® The travellers, often, experienced want of water, ® 
though wells were dug by the road-side.'^ The journey of a caravan through 
desert or forest country is indeed a typical feature of our stories. The Apa- 
nnaka^ and V annupatha^ Jdtakas throw a flood of light on the diflScult way in 
which trade was carried on by these caravans. We are told of five kinds of 
wildernesses (kantdras) ; those infested with robbers, those in which wild 
beasts abounded, those others visited by drought, demons and famine. These 
were in reality, probably, ’ ° the five successive portions of the route over the 
deserts of Rajaputana. 

Whenever the wind blew in their teeth, they rode on in front in their 
carriage with their attendants round them, in order to escape the dust, but 
when the wind blew from behind them, then they rode in like fashion in the 
rear of the column. If it was a forest or a shaded or cool tract, the travellers 
kept on their march all the day long, and at sunset they unyoked their carts 
and made a laager, tethering the oxen to the wheels. The oxen were made to 
lie down in the middle with the men round them. The leader of the caravan 
with the leading men of his band had to guard at night. On the day-break, 
again, the caravan started on its march. ’ ' If the portion of the route was an 
empty desert, they had to travel by night. The sand of the desert grew as 
hot as a bed of charcoal embers at day time, and nobody could walk upon it. 
So they used to take firewood, water, oil, rice and so forth on their carts, and 
only travelled by night.’ ^ At dawn they used to range their carts in a circle 


1. J., I, pp. 98. 99, 100, 128, 225 ; II, pp. .3, 70, 82, 118 ; III, pp. 200, 526 ; V, pp. 
22, 46,266-G. 81; 313 ; VI, pp. 137, 341, 348, 380. 

2. Buddhist India, p. 98. 

3. J., I, p. 351 : 11, p. 3, 70, 303 ; 111, p. 49 ; V, p. lOfi, 2G6-G. 81 ; VI, pp. 51, 179. 


4. J., I, p. 194. 

6. J., 1, pp. 98, 271, 274, 283 ; II, p. 335 ; IV, p. 185; V, pp. 22, 471, the Chaddanta 

Jataka, J., V, p. 46, gives a graphic description o£ roads that lay through jungles and other 
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6. J., I, pp. 99, 109. 

7. J., II, p. 70. 

8. J., I, p. 99 jsr. 

9. Ibid. p. 107 ff. 

10. Barua, Proceedings 4dh Oriental Conference, 11, p. 213. 

11. J., I,p. lOIjfif. 

12. Cf. Pliny’s account of the journey on desert on the Red Sea border: (VI, 26): 
Schoff, Peripltts, p. 232-3. 
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to form a laager, with an awning spread overhead, and after an early meal 
used to sit in the shade all the day along. When the sun went down, they 
had their evening meal ; and so soon as the ground became cool, they used to 
yoke their carts and move forward. Travelling on this desert was like voyage- 
ing over the sea : a desert-pilot {thalaniydmaka) had to convey them over 
by knowledge of the stars. ' 

And the way was often insecure. Organised bands of robbers, with 
shields on their shoulders and swords in hands, lay in wait for these trades- 
men, ^ especially in the forest. And there were forest-people (atavlmukhavdsi) 
at the entrance who led the caravans through the dangerous places and were 
paid for.® 

Indeed, the way was wearisome and the process slow. The carts were 
drawn by oxen and the broad rims of their wheels were protected by iron 
bands."* These carts or waggons were the ordinary Sakdtas.^ But there 
were cars of richer style, no doubt. The ratha or the sukhaydnaha was drawn 
by horses. It had comfortable seats.® Litters or Sivikds were used by the 
royalty and the wealthy.'^ 

The great rivers did, no doubt, furnish means of communication and 
some facilities of transport. Of bridges we have no mention.® There were 
fording places® and the streams and water courses were crossed by means of 
boats. ’ ® There were canoes (ekadotiikandvd) also. ’ ’ People made a living 
by conveying people and goods across the rivers. ’ ^ 

The maritime transport appears to have been greatly developed, though 
not devoid of its own dangers. As already noticed, sea-navigation was com- 
mon. Voyages were mostly undertaken for purposes of trade by companies 
of merchants,’® though passengers were also taken up.’* The ships were 
built of wooden-planks {ddruphalakdni) ’ ® and were dependent on wind {eraka- 
vdlayuttd) for their onward journey.’ ® Shipbuilding was fairly advanced, 
as we have seen. ’ As to the construction of the ships, we are told that besides 
the outer frame work, there used to be 3 masts {kupd, mod. Kuvdthambha), 
cordage (yottam), sails (sitam), planks (padardni) the oars and the rudders 
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{phiydritdni) and anchors (lanjchdro). ’ The pilot on board (niydmaka) had 
the charge of the rudder and guided the ship, 2 

But there were serious dangers on the high seas. Does not the poor mother 
in one of our Jdtahas say to her son, who is bent upon sailing to a far-off 
country, that “the sea has many dangers Our stories are full of ship- 
wrecks, indeed. Sometimes the ship may be swallowed away by whirlpools 
(vohara)* But often the timber could not withstand the terrible force of 
their surging waves. There was a leakage. The men on board tried to bale 
the water clear.® And still, when the planks gave way, water rose and the 
ship began to sink, the crew invoked the gods.® The prayers una wailing, 
they had to catch hold of the planks to be carried wherever their fate liked, to 
unknown and dangerous places.'^ 

It is interesting to notice, en passant, that the Indian mariners like the 
sea-faring Phoenicians and Babylonians of Ancient times, employed the shore- 
sighting birds (disdkdka) for finding the direction of land during navigation.® 

The conclusion is that transport, on the whole, was very slow, thus 
obstructing the easy exchange of goods. 

The act of exchange between producer and consumer, or between either 
SYSTEMS OP ^iid a middleman was done in different ways. Every village 
TRANSACTION, j^ad its own resident traders. Here, for the most part 
buying and selling were done directly, i.e., between the producer and the con- 
sumer, probably in individual shops, or open market-place. A portion of the 
village produce was sold in the village market for local consumption, and the 
surplus, if any, was handed over to the agents in the towns and thence des- 
patched to trade-centres in other parts of the country, or exported out of it. 
Imported merchandise was distributed by the same machinery working in the 
opposite direction. In this process, trade passed through the hands of middle- 
men (vdnijd), whose existence cannot be doubted. 

Within the town as we have seen, there were special streets apportioned 
to different products.® Food-stuffs, ’ ® green groceries,” and flowers for the 

1 . J., II, p. 112 ; III, p. 126; IV, pp, 17, 21. Cf. Acaranga Sutra, II, 3, 1, 13-21. See the 
sculptured figures reproduced in R. K. Mookerji, Indian Shipping. 

2. J., II, p. 112 ; IV, p. 137 ; V, p. 326 ; VI, pp. 326, 443. 
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4. J., V, p. 259. 

6. J.,lV,p. 16. 

6. J., VI, p.. 34 '‘phalakdni bhinndni, tato tato vdakam vggatam, mvdmajjhe aamudde ni- 
muggd mahdjano rodaii paridevcUi ndnddevatd namaaaati:" — the sea is still a god with the 
sailors in India. 

7. J., I, p. no ; II, pp. Ill, 128 ; III, p. 289; IV, pp. 2, 142 ; V, p. 75; VI, p. 34. An 
interesting thing to be noticed in this connection is the precautions taken just before the 
ship- wreck ; once when the ship was about to sink, the man on board ate sugar and ghee and 
then smeared his garments with oil (mattaadfaka telena makkkitva) and put them tightly round 
him and stood loaning against the mast. J., VI, p. 34. The oil -soaked robe could resist the 
slow freezing of the body : “The competitors in swimming even today do not act otherwise 
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9. Supra, pp. 213-4 
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towns’ were apparently brought only to the gates. Probably near the gates 
or outside them were also the slaughter-houses (sund) and near them the poor 
man and the king’s chef bought their meat. 2 And there were the taverns 
(pdndffdra : surdpana) for the sale of strong liquors.^ “The workshop in the 
street was open to view, so that the bUkhhu coming into town or village for 
alms, could see fletcher and carriage-builder at work, no less than he could 
watch the peasant on the field.”'* In all these shops (dpam) forming the bazaar, 
articles of various kinds were displayed for sale ^ or stored within (antora- 
pana).^ In most of those cases buying and selling were direct (i.e., between 
the producer and the consumer) ; the two notable exceptions being those of 
the green-grocers and the corn-factors. 

It is, indeed, curious that we do not find any mention or clear reference 
either to a market-place in the town or to seasonal market days, as the Hat of 
the modern days, or fairs (melds) — the samdjas'^ or fetes do not appear to 
have included any kind of market.® 

Another way in which the exchange of goods was carried out was by 
hawking, i.e., the sellers going about looking out for the buyers. Hawkers 
roamed about in the streets with their wares just as at present® and travelled 
from place to place ’ ° with their goods on a donkey ” or on a barrow. ’ 2 
Horses were taken for sale to kings by the sellers. ’ ® 

It is also interesting to note in this connection that there grew up some 
market-towns (nigamagdmas)' * “which served as centres of trade in a 
locality as the name implies and wore the natural corrolary of the specialized 
industries of the villages” noticed before.’® They sometimes grew up at 
the entrances of great cities like Mithia. ’ ® 

Trade with the border was another feature in the business transaction 
of the day. “The border merchant served as a sort of entrepot. Merchants 
in the capital cities established relations with the merchants on the border. ' ® 
They would load their carts with local produce and give orders to men in charge 
to go to their correspondents on the border and exchange it for the wares in 
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their shops,”’ or for money. ^ The wares obtained at the border were 
probably forest produce and also possibly goods of other countries.^ 

As already said, the exchange between producers and consumers or 
between eitber and a middleman was a “free” bargain. 
PRICES. There were no fixed prices.^ Owing to slow transport, 

individualistic and small production and primitive machinery, 
supply was hampered. But nothing prevented the producer or the dealer 
from prevailing by competition’® and also by adulteration, and knavery 
(kutakdri),^ and thus bringing about an equation, with a demand “which 
was largely compact of customary usage and relatively unaffected by the 
swifter fluctuations termed fashion.”^ Merchants were well-known for 
bragging {vikatthanl). ® 

We may also note some practices of a more developed competition known 
to-day as “dealing in futures” or “cornering.” Wo have already noticed the 
instance of the daring youth of Benares. Receiving the earliest intimation 
of the arrival of a ship in port, he proceeded to buy it up whole-sale on credit 
and thus established a “corner” in foreign produce which sent up prices to his 
immense profits.® The same youth had, sometime before, sent up the price 
of grass by a “limitation of output” in agreement with other “producers.”'® 
In another instance two dealers in pots and pans apportioned the streets be- 
tween themselves, each to hawk in his own district, and they also agreed that 
“one might try the streets which the other had already been into.”’ ’ 

Haggling over prices seems to have been not an uncommon feature of the 
times.' ^ We however hear of a dealer who regards this haggling as a “killing 
work.”' ® 
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But it is not improbable that custom and fair-play-sense may have settled 
price to a great extent. Prices were fixed in terms of money, though ref- 
erences to goods exchanged between parties are not unknown. ' Generally 
however barter was replaced by the use of a metal currency to which we are 
now coming. 

Money, as a medium of exchange, was in use in India from very early 
times. ^ The Jdtahas leave no doubt whatever as to the use 
CURRENCY. of coins as currency in exchange. Mrs. Khys Davids rightly 
observes ; “The Buddhist literature reveals a society having 
tlio full use and enjoyment of plentiful coinage. The wortli of every 
marketable commodity, from a dead mouse and a day at the festival, up to 
all kinds of fees, pensions, fixed loans, stored treasure and income, is stated 
in figures of a certain coin and its fraction and that is either explicitly 
stated or implied to be Kalidpana.''^ 

Several Jdtahas* mention a specific class of coins, viz., the nikkhas which 
were surely golden coins, as expressly stated in some of the gdthds;^ nikkhas 
were not the only class of gold coins known to the Jdtakas. We frequently 
meet with an expression in which the words hiranna and suvawia are associa- 
ted together.® Dr. Bhandarkar rightly infers that suvarna in this, as in other 
places where it is associated with hiranya, must stand not for “gold” but a 
“type of gold coins. We also read, in the stories, of gold coins of a still small- 
er denomination, viz., the Suvanna-indsakas.^ As w(! shall see, tndsa was a 
unit in the weight system of Indian coinage which dificrod in weight according 
as the coin was of gold, silver or copper. A suvanrm-mdsaka was therefore a 
gold coin equal to one mdsa in weight according to the standard of gold 
coinage.® Thus we see that in the days of the Jdtakas, no less than three 
types of gold coins were current. Of the lowest value was the mdsaka, of a 
higher denomination was the Savanna, and of a still higher denomination, 
the nikkha. 

The most frequent mention, however, is that of a class of coins called 
kahdpams {skt. Kdrsdpanas).''^ This kahdpana appears to have been of three 
varieties, according as it "was of gold, silver and copper,” though gold kahd- 
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pam is very seldom referred to. Thus in the Gdtmni-candct Jdtalca,' where 
the pair of oxen and the horse are priced at 24 and 1000 kahdpanas respecti- 
vely, they must be silver kahdpanas “as copper or gold kahdpanas would be 
too low or too high a price to pay for those animals.”'^ 

Onih&Kahdpana, Prof. Rapson’s remarks make everything clear : “To 
both of the standard coins in question, the silver purdna of 32 ratis and the 
copper pam, of 80 ratis, the same name kdrsaparpi was sometimes applied. 
This double use of the term was probably in ancient times only confusing 
whenever the currency of one district had to be compared with that oi 
another. We may gather both directly from the statements of the Law Books, 
and more generally from the study of the coins, that in Ancient India silver 
and copper coinages were often independent of each other and circulated in 
different districts. A copper currency was not necessarily regarded as merely 
auxiliary to the silver currency ; but a copper standard prevailed in some 
districts just as a silver standard prevailed in others. The word kdrsdpana, 
therefore, may in any particular district be supposed to mean the standard 
coin whether of silver or copper.”^ 

The Jdlaka stories also give us the various token coins of this standard. 
We have kahdpana, addha-Jcahdpana, pdda-kahdpam, mdsaka, addha-mdsaka* 
and kdkanikd^ — -almost the lowest money-piece of the day.® The kahdpana 
(whether of silver or copper) and its smaller tokens mentioned above, were 
quite intimately connected not only with the commercial life but also with 
the daily intercourse of the period. Whether these instruments of exchange, 
constituting of course a currency of standard and token coins, were issued 
and regulated by any Central Authority or by private guilds we have no 
means to ascertain. 

We must here note the purchasing power of money or in other words 
PURCHASING prices of ordinary commodities. A pair of oxen was 
POWER. worth 24 kahdpanas,"^ a nice plump dog is bought 

for one kahdpana ;® a decent ass is had for eight kahdparias;^ a fish 


1. J., II, pp. 305-6. 
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is worth 7 masaJfcos only a bundle of grass, again, fetches one masala^ 
and for the same small coin can be had a jar of liquor •,^ two poor lovers 
buy a garland, perfume and strong drink with one mdsaka ;* a piece of meat 
can be had for an addhamdsaka or even a kdhanikd'^ and dead mouse is 
also purchashed for a kdkanikd.^ Similarly a mdsaka or an addhamdsaka is 
the daily wage of a day-labourer,'^ as noticed before. To hire a carriage in 
Benares by the hour cost 8 kahdpanas.^ For the services of a young bull 
to pull 500 carts through a rough for^ a merchant pays 2 kahdpams per 
cart ®; a ferry’s fare across the river is 8 kahdpams and the same sum 
seems to have been the cost of a visit to a barber. ’ ’ All these instances 
give a realistic picture of the various transactions of the day. Naturally, the 
ordinary people could not go beyond such little sums of mdsakas and kahd- 
panas. The nobility and the rich people are almost always spoken of in terms 
of high expenditures. Horses wore highly priced — the prices ranging from 
1000 to 6000 kahdpams, ’ ^ The Kasi cloth was worth 100000 kahdpams — ’ ® 
a sum undreamt of by the poor class. All these figures mentioned before 
are not, and cannot, however be taken as quite exact. For the references are 
only legendary and not in the way of statistical figures like those given in 
Kau^ilya’s Arthxidstra, 

Credit must have been an almost indispensable factor in business 
even in those days. There was, of course, no bank-system. 
CREDIT. The rich people had their own strong boxes or rooms. 

A great deal of wealth was hoarded in the form of gold 
and jewellery or even money and these were stowed away in a pillow,’® or 
hidden {nidahitvd) in other convenient places. ’ ® The nature and amount 
of the wealth thus hoarded was sometimes registered on gold or copper 
plates. ’ ^ 

People could also deposit money {nidhi) with their friends. But this 
course was not always safe, for the friend might spend away and then may 
ofier his daughter in marriage instead. ’ ® 
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10. J.,I, p. 112. 

11. J.,IV, p. 138. 

12. J., 11, pp. 289, 305-6. 

13. Supra, p. 194. 

14. J., I, pp. 351, 466. Ill, pp. 129; IV, pp. 7, 237. 

15. J., II, p. 443-G. 141 "Nikkham usaisake kalam." 

16. J.,I, pp. 226, 277, 323, 375, 424; 11, pp. 308, 431 ; III, pp. 26, 116, 350; IV, p. 266 
C/. Uvaaagadasao, p. 3, " nihanapautt&o." 

17. J., IV, pp. 237, 488 ; VI , p. 29 ; Cf. Sukra, III, 370-9. 

18. J., m, p. 342 ; V, pp. 1I6-Q. 18 ; 521— Cf. Theri gatha, 444. 
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Of loans and debts we have already spoken before.’ We do not know 
much on this point. Perhaps the things were much simpler, as in every other 
sphere of activity in those days . 

It is interesting to note, however, that some forms of instruments of credit 
did prevail. A merchant, for instance, makes a purchase on credit, by depo- 
siting his ring, probably bearing his initials or other marks of identification, 
as security.^ 

Lastly, we may also note some of the notable weights and measures. 

Among weights we have references to ammana, a measure 
toASURES^^ about four bushels, ^ ndli^ and pattha (prastha)^ for 
weighing grains etc., and catubhdga^ and accharam^ for 
liquids. And among measures of distance, we have anguli,^ vidatthi,^ 
yatthi;'° kukhu," usabJia'^ gdvula,'^ and though tho exact 

measurements of these are difficult to ascertain now. 


1. Supra, pp. 223-24. 

2. J., I, p. 121. 

3. J., V, p. 297 ; Cf. Milinda Paiiho, IV, 1, 19. 

4. J.,IV, p. 67 ; VI, pp. 360-G. 366 (oddhanMika) Cf. “The commonest name for one of the 
smaller measures is which means simply a joint of bamboo. The metal vessels are usually 
shaped something like hour-glasses, being narrower in the middle than at the top and bottom.” 
Cunningham quoted by Thomas, Ancient Indian Weigkl^:, p. 25 n. 

6. J., V, p. 297. 

6. J.,V,p. 385. 

7. Ibid. 

8. J., VI, p. 341 ; an a>igula — f inch. 

9. J., VI, pp. 339, 341 ; a vidafthi or vitasti is 12 aAgulas or 9 inches. 

10. J., IV, p. 21 ; a yatfhi=2 yi<<Mii=18 inches. 

11. J., Ill, p. 318; — G. 1 ; a Kukku=26lll vidat(hi— 21 3/11 inches. 

12. J., IV, p. 21 ; VI, p. 580 ; an Ueabha—20 yafthis—iO feet. 

13. J., V, p. 356 ; gavuta-gavyuti or goruta {krosa .*')=about 1 1/8 m. 

14. References are many ; a yojana, or for the matter of that all other measures, varied 
from place and time. Cf. Arthasaetra, II, 19-20; Pran Nath, op, cit., p. 80. 
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CONSUMPTION 

C ONSUMPTION (l(!als with the destinatiou of wealth. It is, and must be, 
the aim and object of production. And, speaking in another way, 
production is made possible only by consumption. Therefore, also, the 
quality and quantity of production are only reflection of consumption. 

Consumption of the produced wealth is determined by the standard 
of life which a particular person or society fixes for himself or itself at any 
given period of time. The standard, naturally, differs among individuals as 
well as from class to class. At the same time, this standard of life differs in 
kind. For the consumption of some commodities may give physical comforts, 
but may be detrimental to moral well-being. And the standard of life cannot 
of course be confined within the limits of physical needs. Marshall says right- 
ly ; “Let us take the term ‘the Standard of Life’ to mean the standard of 
Activities and Wants. Thus an increase in the standard of life implies an 
increase of intelligence, energy and self-respect, leading to more care and 
judgment in expenditure, and an avoidance of food and drink that gratify 
the appetite, but effect no strength, and of ways of living that are unwhole- 
some physically and morally.”’ Thus a higher standard does not necessarily 
mean a high expenditure. The best consumption of wealth is, therefore, that 
which results in the greatest benefits to individual and to society. 

The customs, the social institutions and the religious and moral ideas 
of the people of India, no doubt, have favoured a standard of living which 
is comparatively low. In the J dtaJca days we find that the standard of living 
was much better than it is to-day. The social customs and circumstances 
like the family- system, marriage, and groupings, might have checked the as- 
tounding inequalities — on one side tho multimillionaires, the poor and the 
starving on the other — and the people at large were more concerned with 
wealth than with the other-world. The religious and wise moral precepts 
there were in plenty, but material prosperity was, as it has always been, the 
primary concern of the masses. The “Question of Poor and Rich” {Siriman- 
dapallho), discussed so minutely in the gdthds of the Mahdummagga-Jdtaka^ 
reveals the same thing. The Wise Mahosadha’s high-sounding praises of 
Wisdom {paflUd) as against Wealth (sirimd) have no connection with the 
Reality. It is Senaka who rightly reflects the mind and the life of the people: 
Elephants, kind, horses, jewelled earrings, women are found in rich families; 
wise and fools, educated and uneducated — all do service to the wealthy, al- 
though they may be high-born or low-born ; {bahujano bhajati atthahetu) ; the 
world is devoted to wealth {iddhiparo hi loko) and even the Wise has to admit: 


1. Marshall, quoted by Prof. Banerji, op. cil., p. 201. 

2. J., VI, pp. 356-363-GQ (f). Cf. Also 111, p. 326: jlvlid-Mo dkandsa bcUavatlari; 
AcdriHgatlUra, L, 2, 3-5. 
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wealth ia beloved because men are devoted to enjoyraent {Kantd sin hoga- 
rata manussd). Thus, it appears that there was no disposition among the 
Jaiafei-people to stint themselves of moderate wants and even luxuries. 

Articles of consumption are divided into necessaries and luxuries. Neces- 
saries are, again, sub-divided into necessaries for existence and those for 
efficiency. This of course is no hard and fast distinction. 

It is naturally difficult for us to get a first-hand, or even a cursory know- 
ledge of the average consumption by th^Jataka people. We have no statistics, 
no figures whatsoever. We may, however, get a glimpse of the average stand- 
ard of life by reading between the lines of the stories. 

The primary wants, the first necessaries of life, are those of food, 
clothing and shelter. We have seen that there was ample 
food. supply of food. The country was largely agricultural. The 

peasant-proprietor and his family could not, possibly, sufier 
from want of good nutritious food in face of a large and fertile land and 
cattle in their possession. For there were no big landlords who could squeeze 
them out of tliier food. And the average hand-craftsman, also, was a well-to- 
do man, getting sufficient food in exchange of his craft. Of course, the food 
that the average man could have was not very rich, as already stated. 
Rice-gruel (ydgu), cakes (pwm), vegetables and milk and its products were 
common. While rice-porridge prepared with powdered sugar, milk and 
honey and cooked with fresh ghee was the food of the rich few. ’ Food was 
both hard and soft (kliddam-bhojana). ^ People took meals only twice in a 
day — one in the morning and another in the evening {prdtardso : sdyamdso).^ 

As for clothing, we may repeat that cotton clothes were commonly 
worn. Suit of clothes (sdtahyugam) was the ordinary 
CLOTHING. dress. ^ Turbans were commonly worn.® VatthdhnJcdra is 
the phrase which reveals a common taste for good clothing 
and ornaments.® Remarking on the dress of the Mallas of Kusinara, Prof. 
Rhys Davids says ; “It consisted probably of mere lengths of muslin or cotton 
cloth; and a suit of apparel of two or, at the outside, of 3 of these — one to 
wrap around the loins, one to throw over the shoulders and one to use as a 
turban.”^ One JdtaJca informs us that people wore undergarments in the 
pockets of which they put money or such valuable things.® The richer class 
could afford to indulge in little luxuries in the matter of dress. The 
Kdsi-Kuttama was famous. 


]. >9?/^ro, p. 205. 

2. .1., Ill, p. 439. 

3. J., IV, p. 252 ; V, p. 230 ; VI, p. 36fi. 

4. J., I, p. 373. 

6. J., VI, pp. .369-70. 

6. J., IV, p. 323. 


7. Dialogues of the Buddha, II, p. 180 n. Of. G. P. Majumdar, 7. C., 1, 3, article on food. 

8. J., Ill, p. 416. 
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ECONOMIC ASPECTS 


In the matter of housing, there is not much to be said. Ordinarily, 
houses were built of bricks with superstructure of wood.’ 
HOUSING. There were windows, looking out into the streets. ^ The 
houses had generally two doors — one on the front and the 
other on the back side (aggadvdra : culladvdra).^ The doors had bolts from 
inside and outside.'’ A corner-house, abutting on two streets was highly 
prized.® And there w’ere big and stately houses also, well-constructed and 
covered both internally and externally with fine plaster-work {sudlidlepana) 
and brilliantly painted.*" 

These primary wants are necessaries for existence. An insufficient supply 
of these may be detrimental to physical and even moral welfare of a person. 
We, probably, never hear of such a want in those days. 


But the people of the Jdfahi times were also fond of luxuries, as a 
number of references will show. Physical ncce.ssaries are 
not all in all. Tin re must he higher wants also, like 
education, sanitation, leisure and recreation. 


i.uxuim-:s. 


The people in those days kept themselves well-attired. Trimming of 
hair and l)eard was common in the case of men.^ Ladie.-i were fond of orna- 
ments, as they always are.® Flowers and perfumes were largely consumed 
as we saw before. Apart from daily recreation, there were frecpient festivals 
in which the poor and the rich alike took part.® 


J., IV, p. 154; VI, p. 429. 

.1., V", p. 04. 

J., V, pp. 132 ; 203 ; 298 ; VI, p. 300. 

J., V, p. 294. 

J., V, p. 3.50. 

Cf. e.s])ec ially \'l, p. 430,//. 

•T., TT], p. 11 ; V, pp. 131, .3(19, 510. 

Ill, ])!>. .377, 410, 447 ; T\', ]ip. tiO, 422 ; V, pp. 400, 438; VI, p. 04. 
J., in, p. 440; IV, 1). 2.75. 



SECTION IV 

SOCIOLOGICAL CONDITIONS 



INTRODUCTORY 


S O FAR WE HAVE, more or less, easily discussed the various aspects of 
our study : political, administrative and economic. It is now, when 
we come to the Social side of the picture, that we are confronted with 
innumerable obstacles. It is here that we are faced with problems that are 
not so easy to solve. Theories abound here, and from that angle, the 
subject has been probed into by Fick in his valuable work and by many 
other scholars. Therefore we shall not go here into deep theoretical dis- 
cussion but briefly notice soma of the outstanding features of the social life 
of the J dialed people, with a view to grasp the ordinary life and activities, 
and also the mind and thoughts prevailing in those days. 




CHAPTER I 


THE SOCIAL STRUCTURE 

T he social stkucture of Ancient India was mainly based on caste- system. 

It was, in fact, the backbone of Ancient Indian society. Of course, 
we cannot expect as highly developed a system of caste from our stories as 
that in the Brahmanical Law Books. There are two phases of the matter. 
In the ordinary circumstances we find no mention whatsoever of caste and 
everything that it implies. But when morality gains ground, and the story 
has to deal with Brahmana characters, caste-distinctions and allied matters 
do appear. 

Let us first take the theoretical side of the picture. The theory had 
established itself, or at least was beginning to do so, that the Great Brahma- 
created the world. 

THEORETICAL And as regards the origin of the caste-system it is said ; 
VIEW. 

Ajjenam Ariyd pathavim janindd 
Vessd Jeasim pdricariyafl ca Suddd 
Updgu pacceJearh yathd padesam 
KatdJiu ete Vasind ti dhu.' 

“Brahmins he made for study, for command 
He made the Khattiyas : Vessa’s plough the land ; 

Suddas he servants made to obey the rest ; 

Thus from the first went forth his high behest ; ” 
and then, “We see these rules enforced before our eyes” 

No doubt the law of society evolved for the moat part out of such con- 
ceptions of religion. The Udddlaha-Jdtaka^ is, of course, the most import- 
ant on this point. The penetrating gdthds, there, first declare that ‘right con- 
duct is the only way to bliss’ : {sasamyamam cara'mm yeva saccam) : a thou- 
sand Vedas will not safety bring (sahassavedo pi na tarn paticca) : and then, 
who is a true Brahmaija ? When Uddalaka puts forth the character of a 
Brahmana as he apparently sees in real hfe, i.e., as one who rejects all 
worldly thoughts, takes the fire with him, sprinkles water, offers sacrifices 
and sets up the sacrificial post,^ the purohita, his father, finds fault with 
this conception and replies in his own way, giving out the list of virtues 
that a^Brahmapa should possess,* and then says : 


1. J., VI, p. 207-G. 896. 

2. J., IV, pp. 297-304-QG. 62.76. 

3. J., IV, p. 302.Q. 68. 

4. /Wd., p. 303.G. 71. 
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“Khattiyd, Brdhtnand, Vessd, Suddd and Canddla Pukkusd, 

All these can be compassionate, can win Nirvdnas bliss: 

None among all the saints is found who worse or better is.”’ 

Does this not show that there were in existence the above-mentioned classes, 
at least ? 

Look at the SUammamsa Jdtaka^ also. The gdthds say, that birth and 
caste {jdti ca mnno ca) cause conceit : virtue (sllam) is the highest : Khat- 
tiya, Brahmapa, Vessa, Sudda, Capdala and Pukusa' — all become equal in 
the world of the gods, if they have acted virtuously here. 

The same enumeration of classes of the people, and the same ideal of their 
equality, obviously viewed from ethical standpoint, are given again in the 
Amba Jdtaka f and other instances are not wanting,'* above all the most 
wonderful verses of the Bhuridatta Jdtaka^ with their scathing remarks on the 
social conditions of the day. 

This is quite sufficient to show that, however much the reformist section 
of the society of the times might try, as in the present day, to belittle the im- 
portance of birth, caste, the Vedas and the Brahmapas and exalt the import- 
ance of virtue as the means to salvation, the division of society into classes 
named above, was a fait accompli.^ 

But did this class-distinction amount to caste-system as we understand 
it to-day or even that presented in the Brahmapical Law Books ? The question 
is indeed too big and complicated for us to answer at present. We may only 
take a general notice of the data presented in the Jdtakas on this point, and 
need not bother ourselves with any technical aspect of the much-spoken-of 
caste-system. 

Class-struggles and conflicting influences belong to all epochs, and are 
grafted on the most diverse of social constitutions. And the present day 
caste- system is the outcome of various incidents and currents mingled in 
one another through the ages.’ 

Let us first take the Brahmapas and see in what position they stood in 
the social structure of the times. 


The Brdhmanas, of all the classes, seem to have formed a homogenous 
class, bound together by the consciousness of being the 
T^ braH- premier caste® the only one enjoying the privilege of 

‘ ’ acting as priest at a sacrifice® and by the observance of 

certain customs, relating especially to connuhium and comrnensality with a 


1. /6tU, p. 303-G. 72. 

2. J., Ill, pp. 104-6-GG. 66-9. 

3. J., IV, p. 206-GG. 7-9. . ^ 

4. Cf. ibid., p. 304 — G. 76 {na tesath jdUth pucchantt) ; VI, p. 100-G. 427. 

6. J., VI, pp. 199-214-GG. 866jfif. 

6. Cf. HopkiM, C. H. /., I, p. 260. 

7. Of. Senarfc, Caste in India, p. 214. 

8. J., Ill, p. 232 {jatim nissdya mahanto mdno ) ; IV, p. 328. 

9. For instance, J., VI, p. 199-G. 86&—c^hdyako ydcayogo ahutagg* ca brShmano. 
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view to preserve the purity of blood and ceremonial cleanliness.’ But this 
kind of exclusiveness of the Brahmaria class existed only in idea. We 
see frequent departures from the fixed standard of life. Whether this 
was a degeneration set in among the descendants of the older Brahma^a colo- 
nists of the oast from the west and accelerated and completed by the mixture 
with non-Aryan Brahmapas, we are not here to ascertain. ^ As Fick says, the 
great mass of Brahmapas, spread over the whole of Northern India, does not 
constitute a well-organised body with a chief and a council.^ The Brahmapa of 
the JdtaTcas is not very materially difierent from a member of any other class. 
He is to be found in all walks of life : “we see him now as a teacher asking the 
new scholar about the honorarium he has brought, now he meets us behind 
the plough, now in the court of the king interpreting signs and dreams or pre- 
dicting from the constellation of the stars the future of the newly-born prince, 
now as a rich merchant in the midst of his accumulated treasures, now at the 
head of a big caravan.”^ 

It may be that some of the stories do commit the mistake of much over- 
drawing the picture, in as much as they give a prejudiced and contemptuous 
view of the Brahmapas. In many cases, for instance, the Brahmapas are 
represented as greedy, shameless and immoral and serve as a foil to the Khat- 
tiyas who play the part of the virtuous and noble humanity.® The whole 
of the Junha Jdtaka^ narrates the shameful behaviour of a Brahmapa who 
pours out bis wisdom only to fetch a handsome reward from the King. 
The greediness of the Brahmapas is frequently brought out,^ even if we 
disallow the bitter remarks of the Bodhisatta of the Bhuri datta JdtaJea.^ 
The sarcastic name Odariyd (fond of eating) given to them is interesting.® 
The purohita’s greedy nature we have already seen. But, on the whole, 
it seems to us that the instances, though they are exaggerated no doubt, 
reflect perhaps one side of the actual conditions. For we can also see the 
figures of ‘true,’ i.e., noble Brahmapas, in the Brahmapical sense. 

Fick’° distinguishes, and rightly, between two kinds of Brahmapas: 

one the “proper,” i.e., those who corresponded closely to the 
TWO KINDS, ideal sketched in the older scriptures and the other “worldly” 
i.e., those who did not much conform to the strict rules of 
their class, follow'ed all sorts of occupations and represemed the major 


1. See e.g., J., IV, pp. 391-2. 

2. Cf. Dutt, Origin and Growth of Caste in India, I, p. 259. 

3. Op. cit., p. 181. 

4. Fick, op. cit., pp. 182-3. 

6. Fick, op. oit., p. 183. 

6. J.,IV, pp. 96iif. 

7. J., I, pp. 343, 426 (brahmand dhanahld honti) ; 455 ; II, p. 46. IV, pp. 373-GG. 287-8; 
VI, . 211-2 ; Cf. Digha Nikdya, II, 245. 

8. J. , VI, pp. 206 ff. GG. 883-930. 

9. /6»d., p. 208-G. 898. 

10. Op. cit., pp. 192jfif. 
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portion of their class. Let us notice a little further, with regard to these 
two types of Brahmanas. 

The Brahmana of the first kind ordinarily passed through those stages 
in his life : when grown up, he goes to a teacher, studies the 
the ‘TRUE’ Vedas, then sots up a household, later renounces the worldly 
BRAHMANAS. life and goes to the forest where he lives either as a hermit 
or surrounded by a host of pupils and ascetics and which he 
quits in course of time to take up the life of the ascetic and live by begging. ’ 

This seems to be the normal course of life of the Brahmapa of the first 
type. Still there may be some differences and the diSerent stages may over- 
lap one another as we often notice. ^ This is but natural, for we cannot think 
of all the Brahmapas as strictly observing the rules of the four diratms of 
old. 3 

Our stories are quite explicit on the first stage of the Brahmapas, 
viz, that of student — life (ajjhenam). But we shall better 
STUDY. reserve this subject for a separate chapter on Education 

as a whole. 

Regarding Sacrifice (dkutaggi), the stories do not enlighten us much. 

“They only mention it, in order to exhibit its worthlessness 
SACRIFICE. and illustrate the swindling ways of the greedy Brahmapas 
in filling their pockets.” The Bhuridatta JdtaTca, for instance, 
in so many piercing gdthds, hurls a scathing indictment upon the Brahmapas 
of the times who caused the slaughter of dumb and harmless creatures 
“struggling to the last breath” and who “wore long frauds to beguile the 
simple and strip him bare at last.”^ One of the interesting references given 
out here in an ofi-hand manner is this : 


“The priests a shoot of Butea (paldsayatthi) must hold, 
As part o’ the rite sacred from days of old ; 

Indra’s right arm ’tis called, but were it so. 

Would Indra triumph o’er his demon foe ?”® 


1. Cf. J., II, p. 85 — “Bodhisatto Kasirat}he brahmanakuk nibbattitva vayappatto Takka- 
ailam gantvd aabbasippani ugganhitvd gharavaaam pahdya iaipabajjarh pabbajitva ganaaatthd 
hutvS, Himavantapadese dram vasitvd lonarhbilaaevanatthaya janapadacarikam carama.no Bd- 
r&nasirh patvd rajuyydne vasitvd punadivase dvdragdme sapariso bhikkhacdrnm cari", also II, 
pp. 394, 411 ; III, pp. 147, 352. 

2. For instance in J., I, pp. 333, 361, 373, 450 ; II, pp. 131, 232, 262, we may see the Brah- 
mana renouncing the world immediately after he is grown up, apparently without fulfilling the 
duties of a scholar and a householder ; again in J., II, pp. 41, 145, 269, 437 ; HI, p. 45, we may 
see him as an ascetic without any previous stage as scholar ; becoming ascetic immediately 
after the completion of the studies : J., 11, p. 72 ; III, pp. 64, 79, 110, 119, 228, 248, 308 ; V, pp. 


152, 193. 

3. Cf. Senart, op. cit., p. 105. 

4. J., VI, pp. 206-214.GG. 883 jQT; c/. J., HI, pp. 215, 238 ; IV, p. 373- G. 288 ; V, pp. 
221-G. 93 ; 247 ; VI, p. 183. 

6. J., VI, p. 212-G. 914 : 

'^Indaaaa bdhd-aai dakkhind ti 
Yanneau chindanti paldeaya^fhith 
tan ce pi aaccam Maghavd Chinnabdhu 
Ken'assa Indo asure jindti, ' 
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But the ‘true’ Brahmaijaa, honestly performing their duties, did 
undoubtedly enjoy certain privileges. ’ Eespect {area) they 
THEIR generally received from the people. Though the stories seem 

PRIVILEGES, to make their position inferior to that of the Khattiyas, 
we cannot forget that they ordinarily were held in respect 
and honour by the people. Brahmins are men of upright WiQ-dhammikd 
honti Brdhmand^ — may be taken as an utterance of the.5e respectful people. 
And the privilege of dam i.e., of receiving presents, the Brahmapas of the 
Jdtakas enjoy in a much gi-eater measure. In this connection we may recall, 
what wo have already noticed, the liberality of the kings which probably laid 
the foundation for the wealth of individual Brahmanas^ as Fick suggests,^ 
and which was, if not a duty, at least a recognized virtue.® Not only kings, 
the people in general used also to give gifts to the Brahmanas whose services 
they required on various occasions. On ertain occasions, for instance, they 
invited the Brahmanas to meals {Bdhmana-vdcanaham) they came, bathed 
and washed their face ; in the meantime the rice was taken from the fire and 
set to cool down : then the guest -water {dahJehinodaham) was given and the 
dishes placed before them. After finishing the meals they took the ‘gifts’ 
(vdeanaJearh), uttered benidiction (mangalam) and went away. 

Whether the Brahmapas also enjoyed immolestability (ajyeyatd) and im- 
munity from execution {avadhyatd) cannot be determined with precision from 
our stories. Most probably they were free from taxes, for whenever the ques- 
tion is of taxes, the gahapati or the kutumbika is mentioned as the person who 
is taxed.’’' And though immunity from execution {avajjho hhavati hrdhmano)^ 
was recognized, it was, for all practical purposes, a theoretical dictum, as in 
the eyes of the law we do not find anything like a favourable attitude shown 
towards them.* 

But a large majority of the Brahma pas was represented by those others 
whom Fick has liked to call ‘proper’ or ‘worldly.’ 

The Jdtakas seem to attach a certain superiority to the Brahmapas 
rjigg belonging to the North (presumably, the older Kiiru- 

•WC^RDLY’ Pancala land) i.e., the Udicca Brahmanas Those ZJdicm- 

BRAHMANAS. Brdhmanas, probably conscious of their high descent, tried 
to observe the rules and prescriptions of their class. In the Satadhamma 


1. In the SatapeUha Brahmana, xi, 6, 7, 1 ff., the prerogatives of the Brahmana are summed 
up as : area — honour ; dana — gifts, ajyeyatd — unmolestability and avadhyatd — freedom from 
being killed ; See Vedic Index, II, p. 82 ff. 

2. J., VI, pp. 564-G. 2200 ; 676-G. 2348. 

3. J., I, pp. 303, 447 ; H, p. 272 ; III, p. 39 ; IV, pp. 15, 22, 28, 69, 237 ; V, p. 312. 

4. op. cit., p. 210. 

6. Cf. Brahmadeyarh, J., II, p. 166 ; VI, p. 486. 

6. J., I, p. 318 ; III, p. 238 ; IV, p. 391 ; V, p. 247. 

7. Fick, op. cit., p. 212. 

8. J., VI, p. 199-G. 866. 

9 . Sto e.g., J., I, pp. 371, 429. 

10. J., I, pp. 140, 324, 343, 366, 361, 373, 406, 431, 436, 450, 474, 494, 606; H, p. 83 ; III 
p. 232 ; V, pp. 193, 227 ; VI, p. 32. The present day Avdicya Brahmanas are, probably, des- 
ceaded from these. 
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Jdtaha^ we notice the pride with which the Brahmaina, in reply to 
the CaijwJala’s question, says : “I am a Brahma^ia from the north.” In the 
Mangala Jdtaka^ such an Udicca Brahma'm is pitted against a wordly 
native Brahmana. In the Mahdsupina Jdtaka,^ again, it is an Udicca BrdJi- 
rmftyt who exposes the frauds practised upon the king by the Brahma^ias in 
his service. 

Thus we clearly see a marked distinction being made between the Brah- 
mapas settled from the north (-west) f.e., those whom we have called the 
‘true’ or ‘proper’ Brahmanas and others of the eastern land who had deviated 
from the rules and prescriptions of their class and whom we may call 
‘worldly.’ 

These worldly Brahmanas followed, as we said before, all sorts of 
VARIED GOOD- vocations which might be unworthy from the stricter Brah- 
PATIONS : mapical view-point. The Dasa-BrdJimai/ia, J dtaTca* gives a 

list of ten classes of Brahmapas as follows t — 

X. “Some carry sacks upon their backs, root-filled and fastened tight ; 
They gather healing herbs, they bathe and magic spells recite. 
These are physician -like (TikicchaTcasamd). 

2. Some carry bells and go before, and as they go they ring, 

A chariot they can drive with skill, and messages can bring : 
These are like servants {Pancdrakasamd ) .... 

3. With waterpot and crooked staff some run to meet the king, 
Through all the towns and villages, and as they follow, sing — 
‘In wood or town we never budge, until a gift you bring.* 

Like tax-men (NiggdJiakasamd) these importunate 

4. Some with long nails and hairy limbs, foul teeth, and matted hair, 
Covered with dust and dirt-begrimed as beggar-men they fare: 
Hewers of w’ood (Khdniighdtasamd ) .... 

5. Myrobolan and fnlva fruit, rose-apple, mangoes ripe. 

The labui -fruit and planks of wood, tooth-brush and smoking-pipe. 
Sugar-cane baskets, honey sweet, and ointment too. 

All these they make their traffic in, and many other things 
These are like merchants (V dnijaJcasanid) . . . . 

6. Some follow trade, and husbandry, keep flocks of goats in fold. 
They give and take in marriage, and their daughters sell for gold: 
Like Vessa and Ambattha these {Samd Ambatthavessehi ) .... 


1. J., n, p. 83. 

2. J.,I, p. 37lXf. 

3. j.,l,p.343jfif. 

4. J., IV, pp. 361-65 QG. 226-266. 
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7. Some chaplains fortunes tell, or gold and mark a beest for pay. 

With proftered food the village-folk invite them oft to stay. 
There kine and bullocks swine and goats axe slaughtered many a day: 
Like butchers {GoghdtaJcasamd) base are these 

8. Some Brahmins, armed wth sword and shield, withbattle-axe in hand. 
Ready to guide a caravan before the merchants stand : 

Like herdsmen these or bandits bold {SamagopanisadeM) 

9. Some build them huts and lay them traps in any woodland place, 

Catch fish and tortoises, the hare, wild-cat and lizard chase : 
Hunters are these {Luddakd) 

10. Others for love of gold lie down beneath the royal bed. 

At Soma-sacrifice ; the kings bathing above their head. ’ 

These are like barbers (Malamajjanasamd ) .... 

All these, in Vidhura’s eyes, though Brahmaiias by birth, are not worthy 
of being called Brahmanas : “apetd te Brdhmand—stT&jGd have they.” And 
even if the picture given by Vidhura be a prejudiced and an exaggerated one, 
we cannot fail to see from other passages also “where a subjective colouring 
on the part of the narrator is out of the question,” that the Brahmapas did 
follow such professions and that they did form an extremely parti-coloured 
society, not a body solely confined to the study of the Vedas and the perfor- 
mance of sacrifices. 

In the first place, the Brahmapas were employed by the kings for sacri- 
fice ; in the Mahdsupirui Jd.taka,^ the King is frightened 
SACRIFICE: with evil dreams. He asks the Brahmanas at once who 

readily advise him to preform a complete fourfold sacrifice 
isahhacatuTikem). In another story,® also, the Brahmapas are called upon 
by the king to avert the impending misfortune, and the Brahmapas, here 
also, advise him to perform the fourfold sacrifice. The king orders a groat 
crowd of victims which is brought and fastened to the stakes {maMjano 
tlmnupamto). When however the king later learns the true cause of the 
moan, ho causes the sacrificial pit {yadlfldvdiam) to bo destroyed. 

These and such other instances,^ no doubt, suggest the conclusion that 
the practice of sacrifice was still adhered to, though it seems to have begun 
to decline during the period of our narratives. 

But the most prominent of the Brahmapical professions presented in the 
Jdtakas are those of dream-reading (supimpd^hakd) and fortune-telling 
{nemittd), which enabled them to practice fraud and deception on a large 

scale.® 


1. For this rite, c/. Oldenberg, Religion dee Veda, p. Wlff. 

2. J., I, pp. 343 jQf. 

3. J.,ni,p.46j(f. 

4. J., I, p. 272 ; IV, p 79, 230,335 ; V, p. 21 1. 

5. On the modem astrologer see Nesfield, C<uU System, 68 ff. 
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On the birth of a king’s child, it seems to have been a standing cnstom to 
have been the future of the child predicted by the Brahmanas, 
FORTUNE- saw before. The B^ahIIla^as used to predict tlic 

TELLING. future from the signs (lakkhana) on the body of the new]>orn 
babe. Also as versed in the power of Divination {Anga- 
vijjdpdihakas) they were in a position to judge from the signs on a man’s body, 
not only his past and future but also his worth and character. ’ The Unima- 
danti Jdtaka^ describes, in the most charming mamier, the behaviour of those 
Brahmapas who have come to examine the extremely beautiful girl Umraa- 
danti. After an honourable reception, they sit to partake some rice-porridge, 
when Ummadanti appears, magnificently attired. At her sight the Brahmanas 
lose all self-control. Seized with passion, they forget that they have not yet 
finished their meal. Some put their food on their head, instead of into their 
mouth, others let it fall on their hips, others again throw it against the wall. 
Every one is beside himself. When the girl sees their conduct, she says : 
‘These should examine me for my signs ! Sieze them by the throat and drive 
them out.’ Sorely annoyed, the Brahmanas report to the king : ‘0 king, the 
woman is a witch, she is not suitable for you.’ 

Here the Jdtaka is at its best in ridiculing and reading the psychology of 
the Brahmauas of the day.^ 

Alongside with these, there was the kindred profession of magic and 
demon- worship. Once we find a Brahma^a who, by fixed 
MAGIC & characteristics (for example, by scent) knows the goodness 

WORSHIP. of a sword and says, “The sword has a lucky sign, it is 
luck-bringing.”^ At another time we come in touch with a 
Brabmaua who sees an unlucky omen in a cloth eaten by rats.^ Even the 
art of interpreting the stars (mkkhattayoga)^ was practised by the Brahmapas 
in such a manner that it deserved the name of “a swindling trade” (mccha- 
fivd). 

Regarding magic and demon- worship wa may, first, note the following 
verse of the Junha Jdtaka, wherein king Junha questions the Brahraai;ia who 
has come to ask for a reward : 


“Hast thou a penance {tapo), Brahmin, dread to tell, 
Or has thou many a charm {manta) and many a spell. 
Or goblins (yakkhd) ready your behests to do. 

Or any claim for having served me well 


1. J., I, p. 290 : II, pp. 21, 200, 260 ; III, pp. 122, 158, 216 ; V, pp. 211, 458. 

3. Fiok observes : To seo in snob things, as fortone-toUing intorpretations of dreanis, sic., 
only lying and deception, shows that l^ese stories are a prc^uct of their age and their land. 
Originating in the circles of the common people in whose religions thought superstition occupied 
a large place, they retain traces of their origin notwithstanding the complete rejection and 
deprecation of saperstitions ideas.” op. ciL, pp. 229-30. 

4. J., 1, p. 456 {aeUakkhanap&fhako Brahmano.) 

5. J., I, p. 373 {SafaJeaiaii^na Brahmano.) 

6. J., I, p. 267 ; n, p. 427 ; iV, p. 231 ; V, p. 476. 
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Here we see that asceticism, magic and demon-worship are taken for granted 
as belonging to the Brahma^ias. Of some of these mantas or magic incantations 
and their employment we read in the stories. Vedabbhanianta^ could 
bring about a rain of precious stones at a certain position of the stars. It 
was very valuable (agghoniahdraho). Pathavijayamanta^ v^as a charm with 
the help of which one conquered the earth. Cintdmanivijjd^ was a charm 
which enabled one to follow after the lapse of 12 years in the steps of those 
that have gone away. 

Magic and demon-worship go together. As Fick says, “the ancient 
belief in an innumerable number of small superterrestrial beings, who as tree 
or ,'nake gods endanger the life of man, frighten him as man-eating or child- 
robbing demons or torture him as disease- bringing spirits, occupies naturally, 
in our narratives which reflect the conceptual world of the lower people, an 
important place.” ^ And the art of ma^ng these beings harmless or useful 
tlirough magic practices is knowm. This is called Bhutavijd.^ This art of 
exorcism was mainly employed in freeing the “possessed” of the evil spirit 
dwelling in them {gmanussaviddhassa).^ 

Besides allthese^ which were no donbt “crafts” which could bring liveli- 
hood,® there were many other civil professions in which the Brahmaijas were 
to be seen engaged. 

The medical profession (Vejjakamma) in general ‘which among most 
MEDICAL people separated itself from the beginning from the spiritual,’ 
piiOEESSlON. seems to have been principally a matter for the Brdhmanas, 
as many a reference wUl show.® 

The land-cultivating and cattle rearing Brahmapa, i.e., one engaged in 
agricultural pursuits (Jcassaka-BrdhmaiM) is, in our stories, 
AGIIICUL- a more permanently recurring figure, indeed. In the Uraga 

TURE. Jdtaka,'^^ for instance, we read of a Brahmaua who goes along 

with his son to the field and ploughs it, whilst the boy 
collects the weeds and bums them. In another story, ’ ’ we see a poor Brah- 
mapa farmer complaining, as one of his oxen is dead, that he cannot any more 
drive the plough. Elsewhere a Brahma ija peasant (hiassa^a Brahmano) is seen 
unyoking his oxen after ploughing and beginning to work upon his land with 
a spade. Sometimes these farmers were much more wealthy, possessing 

1. J., 1, p. 263. 

2. J., II, p. 243. 

3. J., m, p. 604. 

4. op. ett, p. 236. 

6. J., ni, p. 611. 

(i. J., n, p. 216-G 166. 

7. The Brahm<yaia-8utta7Ua of the Digha Nikaya (See Diaioguea of the Buddha, I, pp. 15-9) 
and also the Jaina U ttaradhyayana Sutra, xv, 7, and the Sutrakridnga, 1, 12, contain a long list 
of such professions. 

8. J., HI, p. 504 : “ manussaloke sippam ajdnantajivilum na sakkonti." 

9. For instance, J., n, p. 213 (Fejya.Br6A»io»o); VI, p. 181-G. 793 {Vejjo mam Brahma- 
nam vidu). 

10. J., Ill, p. 163. 

11. J., U, p. 165 (kaeikammam napavaUati) G.? 

12. J., V, p. 68 {khettam kaeitvd gone vitsajjetvd kudddla kammath kdtuth drabhi). 
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as many as 1000 karisas of land.’ The Mahdsdla Brdhnianas are frequently 
referred to in our stories.® How such great wealth arose and how it was 
employed we caimot now ascertain. 

Trade they also carried on, both as an ordinary hawker^ and as a big mer- 
TRADE. chant prince. Other callings adopted by the Brahmanas 

are those of a hunter,® a carpenter,® a shepherd’’' an archer® and so on. 

Thus we see that the vast majority of the Brahmanas, like the rest of the 
people, followed whatever profession they liked and which could give them 
their livelihood, unmindful of the Vedic studies or sacrificial rites. The poor 
Brahmana farmer of the Somadatta-Jdtaka, of whom w^e spoke a while ago, 
is able to commit to memory a single verso with great difficulty and at the 
decisive moment says before the king exactly the opposite of what he wants 
to say.® 


In the words of Fick, “with the Brahmana agriculturists, merchants, 
hunters and carpenters, we leave the solitary height upon which is enthroned 
the Brahmana, who is raised according to his own theory above all other mem- 
bers of society, and descend to the motely groups of people where the care 
for material existence drives out all spiritual interests and throws into the 
shade the question relating to birth and caste.” ’ ° 

In the Jdtakas, as in the general Buddhist Literature, the premier posi- 

T’TTF' • 

KHA TTTYA.gj society is generally assigned to the Khattiyas instead 

of the Brahmanas. 

A Ehattiya has always an air of superiority about his person. We prob- 
ably never hear him addressed by his name or in the second 
CONSCIOUS- person by any person belonging to the lower classes. In the 
SUPERIORITY. Ganganidla Jdtaka'' ’ we see the mother of King Udaya whom 
the barber Gahgamala has called by his family name 
{kulandmena), crying out angrily : “This lowcaste shampooing son of a 
barber (himjacco malaniajjano nahdpitaputto) docs not know his place : he 
calls my kiugly high-descended {puttam pathavissararh J dtikhattiyam) son 
Brahmadatta.” Even with regard to a Brahmana, the Khattiya seems to be 
conscious of his superiority, so much so that king Aiindama, for instance, calls 
Sonaka, the purohita’s son, a man of low birth (Brdhnmno hlmjacco)^^ and 
himself he calls asaniJbhinmkhattiyavamse jdto, born of an unbroken line of 


1. J., HI, p. 293 ; IV, p. 276. 

2. J., I, p. 140 ; II, p. 272 ; IV, pp. 237, 326 ; V, pp. 193, 227 ; VI, p. 32. 

3. J., II, p. 16. 

4. J., IV, p. 16 ; V, pp. 22, 471. 

6. J., II, p. 200 ; VI, p. 170 ff. (luddaka-kamma). 

6. J., IV, p. 207 ff {BrShmana-vaddhaki) 

7. J., Ill, p. 401 {ajapdla-Brahmano). 

8. J., HI, p. 219 ; V, p. 127. 

0. J., II, p. 165-6 GG (?) 

lO. op. cit., p. 247 ; Cf. VI, p. 214-G. 929, where the theorist, like the theoretical Brah- 
maQa, condemns the wordly Brahmana for following varied ooonpations for the sake of bread. 
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nobles, i.e., “in a family the members of which both on their father’s and their 
mother’s side were recognized as Khattiyas.” From this it more over appears 
clear that the Khattiyas too attached great importance to purity of blood and 
would not regard even the son of a Khattiya by a Brahmana wife as a true-born 
Khattiya. ’ 

And in tlie enumeration of the castes the Khattiyas are almost always 
mentioned first: Khattiya Brahmana Vessd Suddd Cahddla-Puhkusd.^ This 
may be due partly to the fact, that the Buddhist writers were ill-disposed to- 
wards Brahmanism, and partly, perhaps to a greater extent, to the actual 
superiority of the ruling class in general and the degraded condition of the 
Brahnianas in the eest.^ 

Also, the Khattiyas of the time seem to show as much zeal as the Brah- 
maiias in the study of the 9 and other Sdstras and, as we 
EVEN IN have soon, many of them went to stay at the famous 

LIFE. University of Takkasila. Hence the superiority of their 

class appears not only in the social and political domain 
which was assured to them through their material power itself, but oven in 
spiritual field they were not inferior to the Brahmapas. 

Now, what constituted this Khattiya class ? As in the Epic,^ and prob- 
ably in a somewhat narrower sense, the Jdtakas understand by a Khattiya a 
member of the ruling class which includes the king, his great lords and vassals, 
along with the higher portions of the army. ® As such the term Khattiya may 
well correspond to the Vedic Rdjanya. ® 

The Khattiyas had perhaps the sole or main duty of defending the honour 
of their country and so far they could be looked upon as “warriors par excel- 
leyice.”'^ But like tlie Brahmapas, the Khattiya also could and did employ 
himself in any occupation he liked without any restriction of class-conscious- 
ness.® 

The Khattiyas did not form a compact whole. They only represented 

^ the political power. As Pick® says, “certain customs especi- 

HOWOGENOUS ally those relating to connubium and the prohibition of 
impurity may be noticed in certain ruling families which 
led to separation from the rest of the population, but these customs did 
not seem to have the authority of laws as in the Brahmapical theory.” 


1. Cf. Digha Nikaya, III, 1, 24. 

2. J., I, p. 326 ; III, p. 194 ; IV, pp. 205, 303. 

3. Cf. Chalmers, J. R. A. S., 1894, p. 342. 

4. Hoptins, J. A. O. S. 13, p. 73. 

6. Fick, op. cil., p. 79. 

6. Cf. Vedic Index, II, p. 216. The expression Ksairiya later normally takes the place of 
rdjanya as a designation for the ruling class. 

7. Khattiya is used as a synonym for Edjan at J., II, p. 168 : III, pp. 106, 164 ; V, pp. 99, 
112 ; for warriors in general baiakdye (111, p. 319) and yodhe (1, p. 363 ; II, p. 401) are used. Cf. 
also J., IV, pp. 309-80. 

8. See for instance J., II, p. 87 ; IV, pp. 84, 169 ; V, pp.390-3. 

9. op. ciLt p. 81. 
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Very seldom does tha word Vessa (Vai^ya) occur in the Jdtakas, and 
THE 0 4HAPA- when it occurs it is used only in connection with theoretical 
TlS AND THE discussions, and not to mean any existing social unit or 
KUTVMBIKAS. group. “A caste, in the sense of the Brahrnanical theory, 
the Vai^yas never became even in the western Brahrnanical lands,” says 
VES84 Fick. ’ “Originally, in the oldest Vedic age, a name for the 

BARELY class of cattle-breeding, and land-cultivating Aryan settlers, 

MENTIONED. served later the purpose of the theorizing Brahnianas to 
bind together the unlimited number of social groups. ”2 


If any social division of our period corresponds to the traditional Vaiiya 
order, and has a similar meaning, it is that of the GaJiapati 
m^^^NT^^ or the householder. The Jdtakas make us quite 

FIGURE. familiar with these Gahapatis. In these Gahapatis, we 

can see the land-owning and mercantile class ranking 
just below' the Kljattiyas and the Brahmanas. The Gahapatis had their owm 
importance and played a significant part even in the court of the king. They 
appear permanently in the retinue of the king, along with the ininisters and 
the Brahmapas ; {Amaced oa Brdhmaria-gahapatikddayo. 

Like the Khattiyas and the Brahmanas, these Gahapatis also seem to have 
distinguished themselves from the great mass of the people 
CLASS^^^ by a certain conciousness of position and perhaps also by 
pride in their higher descent. There was also this custom, 
not a rigid rule, that the Gahapaii parents should bring for their grown-up 
son a girl of good family, of their own class, as w'e shall notice hereafter.'^ 
We shall also see that the Gahapatis, at least the richer section represented 
by the SeUhis, devoted a part of their life to study, and sometimes in old 
age became homeless ascetics in common with the other classes of the 
people. Moreover, the Jdti or caste of a Gahapati scorns to have been 
hereditary, for though ruined through the loss of fortune and compelled to 
maintain himself on ignoble professions, a Gahapati still remains a Gahapati. 
We have the instance of one such Gahapati who deals in vegetables and 
fruits (pannikagahapati).^ Another poor Gahapati maintains himself and 
his mother* with difficulty by working as a hired labourer.® Equally with 
the two higher classet), the Gahapatis, and the SeUhis, had deep coutompt 
for the low-caste people as will appear. ^ 


1. op. cit., p. 262. 

2. Ibid.’, Cf. Vedic Index, II, pp. 333-5. 

3. J., I, pp. 162, 470 ; II, pp. 124, 241 ; IV, pp. 227-G. 63 ; 317, 499, Cf. Mahdvofiga, I, 
22-3. The Oa^vai of the Jaina Uvdsagadasao is also a rich land-owner, pp. 45-6 ; Cf. J., VI, 
p. 297-G. 1301. 

4. See for instance, J., U, p. 121 (BodhiscUto Baranasiio avidure gamake gahapatikule 
niibaM. AthSaaa myappattaesa Bdrapaaito kuladhitaram dneauth). 

5. J., Ill, pp. 21 ; also IV, p. 446. 

0. J., II, p. 139 ; also III, p. 325. 

7. e.g., J., IV, p. 378. 
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The Oahapati engages himself in whatever occupation he likes. And 
even as the term denotes, the Gahipati class embraces in its fold all those 
traders and businessmen, the craftsmen and the artisans whom wo noticed 
in the course of our investigation of the Economic life of the day, ' in fact the 
largo mass, a conglomeration of differing groups of people following different 
professions and different rules of life. Though not forming an}i:hing like a 
cloeed rank, with a social exclusiveness about them or with rigid caste rules 
binding them all, the GaTiapatis can be differentiated from the Kkattiyas and 
the Brahmanas on the one hand and the Suddas and other lower strata of the 
people on the other. A distinctive atmosphere does, no doubt, surround this 
class of the Gahapatis. 

It is interesting to note in this connection that these Gahapatis are also 

IBBHAS Ibbhas (Ibhyas) in our Jdtakas. This term, Ibbha, 

meaning wealthy, occurs also in one of the Vpanisads^ and in 
one of the Rock Edicts of Asoka;^ by it is, no doubt, designated the rich upper 
and middle class of tbo society of the times. 

Of these Ibbhas, one of the gdthds in the Bhuridatta Jdtaka* says, 

“ Yathdpi Ibbhd dhatiundha'hfiahetu 
Kammdni kdrenti piithu pathavyd ...” 

The most important and aristocratic representative of the Gahapati class 
is, of course, the Setthi whom we have already known before and therefore 
we need not repeat here what we have already said about his position, status 
and functions. 

Almost synonymous with the word Gahapati is the word Kutu’mbika in 
Jdtakas.^ It also denotes members of the citizen class, as 
THE KUTUM- ^ rule like the Gahapatis, wealthy citizens at the head of a 
BIKA. ' household. The hTMiumbiitais lived in towns and villages, but 
mostly in villages : a leading citizen {nagaravdsi kulaputta) 
seeks for his son the daughter of a Kutumbika living in a village. The Kutum- 
hikas Iving in the town, engage in some business or the other, like that of 
a cornselling {dhadidiaviklcaya). ® Sometimes they are very rich carrying on 
extensive trade.® The Kutumbikas in the village are well to-do peasant- 
proprietors. 


1. Cf. Senart’8 remarks: The VaiSyas are, in Brahma nic tradition, chiefly regarded as 
cnltivators and merchants, but Buddhist literature in calling them generally Gahapatis or ‘house- 
holders’ brings them strictly into line with the interpretation of the Iranian category {V<u- 
trya-Fahuyants), op. cit., pp. 117-8. 

2. See Vedic Index, I, p. 80. 

3. R. E., V, See Bhandarkar, Akoka, p. 183. 

4. J., VI, p. 214-Q. 929 : “As householders to gain a lirelihood Count all purauita Inti- 
mate and good.” 

6. J., n, p. 287. 

6. J., IV, p. 370 (cuitihotivibhaoo). 
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During the course of our study of the Economic life of the times, we 
noticed the two main trade-associations, viz., the merchant 
GUILD CASTES, unions and the craft-guilds.’ Wc saw that merchants often 
formed into a imion having the characteristics of the heredi- 
tariness of membership and the institution of the elder {Jetthalca). With 
MERCHANT the gradual development of trade relations and the growing 

CLASS. comjjlexities of society, the significance and the inner com- 

pactness of, and the sense of solidarity among, those unions deepened. 
Being similar to the castes on account of the traditional organization, they 
gradually got, in course of time, certain rules and customs of their own and 
tended to appear a distinct order in the social structure. 


The distinctive appearance of a class by itself is much more pronounced 
in the case of the manufacturers and the handicraftsmen. Here, 
CLASS^^ as already noted, we see three circumstances : local division 
of different kinds of work, hereditary character of branches 
of profession and the existence of an elder. These indicate clearly a compact 
organization of handicrafts into guilds. Such were the organizations of 
potters, of smiths, carpenters, ivory-carvers and so on. With regard to 
these, Fick rightly observes: “....the more in the course of centuries the 
caste theory obtained currency, the greater the exclusiveness of, and respect 
for, the leading castes, the more did the manufacturers’ corporations become 
incorporated in the caste order. After the example set by the nobility and 
the Brahmanical caste, they surrounded themselves with limitations by which 
a common bed and a common table w^ere forbidden with members of castes 
who on account of the lowness of their race occupied a lower stage of human 
society than they themselves.” ^ 

Between the guilds of tradesmen and most of the manufactures mentioned 
before and the despised classes consisting of the Candalas and 
ORGANIZED others, there lie, in the social structure of the day, a ‘multiform 

MASSES. and chaotic’ mass of the people which resists, more or less, 

every attempt at classification. In this are included the great 
number of manufacturers standing outside their corporations, the wandering 
dancers and musicians who roam from village to village, eking out their 
livelihood by showdng their skill, the tramps who consider every means good 
which helps them to earn their bread and then, the herdsmen, the hunters 
and the fishermen living m the country, in the forest and in the mountains. 


Apart from those artists who are exclusively in the service of the king 
or the rich tradesmen, we see a large mass of these people 
THE TRAMP, earning their daily bread with difficulty by catering for the 
amusement of people at festivities. We read of a dancer 
(wa/a) wbolivesina vdllage, not far from Benares, and goes with his wife into 


1. Supra, pp. 212-18 ff. 

2. Op cU., pp. 284-6. 
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the town, where he gets money through dancing and singing.’ Elsewhere* 
a dancing family {natakakulam) maintains itself by begging. Other acrobats, 
showing the javeline dance* and exhibiting a wooden puppet worked by 
hand,^ the tumblers rolling about and playing on the ground® and the jugglers 
(mdyakdrd) deceiving the people’s sight with their sleight performing on the 
stage® are some of the representatives of this class of tramps. 

In the same category of wandering jugglers, are to be placed the snake- 
charmers (ahiguntJiikd). They are seen roaming about from village to village 
exhibiting their charms and powers over the snakes.'^ One such snake-charmer 
trains a monkey (niakkato), gives him an antidote {osadham gdhdpetvd) and 
then allows to play with a snake and in this way earns his livelihood.® An- 
other also has trained an ape ; when a festival is announced (ussave ghutthe), 
ho keeps it with a grain merchant, travels seven days and then lets his snake 
play (aJiifh kildpento).^ These snake-charmers were clever in their business 
of catching the snakes. The Bhuridatta Jdtaka^° describes in minute details 
how the snake-charmer Alaihbayana first anoints his body with some drug, 
eats a little of it, seizes the snake by the tail, and holding him fast, opens his 
mouth and spits into it the drug that he himself has eaten, then presses him 
like a pillow and then at last throws him into a basket of creepers (Vallipehm). 
The story also describes the various appearances the snake has to make at tho 
order of his master. The snake charmer was of course a pastniaster in curing 
snake-bites. ’ ’ 

We have also mention of a mongoose-tamer {kondadanmko) of whom it is 
said that his was a servile occupation (paratantiyuttabJidva). ’ * 

Then there W'ero the musicians {Gandhahhd) and their co-artists. Occasions 
were not rare in those days when festivities (samajjd) were held and people 
enjoyed music and dance. The above-mentioned dancers themselves very 
often made singing and playing on musical instruments accompany their 
dances. .4.nd there were professional musicians also who came to the festivals 
and earned thoir livelihood by their music. A drummer {bherivddaka) living 
in a village, goes with his son to the city when a festival is announced, plays 
on the drum in the midst of the gathering of the people and gets a good deal of 
money.** Elsewhere we meet with a conch-blower (sankJiadhamaka) who in 


1. J., Ill, p. 607. 
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3. J., 1, p. 430. 
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5. J., II, p. 142. 
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the same way earns money by blowing on his conch. ’ And there were master- 
musicians also like Guttila^ and Sagga^ employed in (iourts and by private 
persons. 

All these artists, as described before, were a disorganized mass. Yet by 
reason of a common profession they tended, gradually, to form a sort of com- 
bination, which eventually marked them off as a separate class by itself. We 
even notice some of the characteristics of an organization. Some of these 
professions were hereditary.^ To this may be added the fact that those pro- 
fessions were very little respectable and that, consequently, these men wore 
forced to live in isolation. Still, however, the JdtaJeas do not make us feel 
that they in anyway formed a strict caste ; nor was there in them the feeling 
of race-community, a factor which, according to Fick, ® is of great importance 
in the formation of the despised castes. 

In the concluding gdthds of the Tittira J&taka^ we witness an admirable 
picture of the life of one of such itinerant people and of the sphere in which 
their destiny unfolded itself : 

“As podlar thro’ Kalihga land 
Rough roads he travelled, staff in hand ; 

With acrobats he has been found. 

And harmless beast in toils has bound ; 

With dicers too has often played, 

And snares for little birds he laid ; 

In crowds with cudgel-sticks has fought, 
v\.nd gain by measuring corn has sought ; 

False to his vows in midnight fray 
Wounded, he washed the blood away ; 

His hands he burned thro’ being bold 
To snatch at food too hot to hold.” 

More settled than these wandering and restless people were the herdsmen, 
the huntsmen, the fishermen and the foresters. On account of their work, 
they inclined more to lead a solitary life away from towns, cities and even 
villages. We obsorvo such people in the Kundla Jdtaka cowherds 
{gopdlakd), netherds (pasupdlakd), grass-cutters {tinahdrakd), stick-gatherers 
{kat^hahdrakd) and the foresters (vanakummikd). Those people no doubt had 
to visit now and then villages and towns nearby to sell the forest-produce 
and get their livelihood. But in general they led an isolated life. Sometimes 
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however the}'’ were in a sufficiently great number to unite into a village com- 
munity and then they might have formed au organization similar, for example, 
to that of the artisans. ' 

It is interesting to find that among fisliorracn there weie difierent desig- 
nations which appear to coincide with the names of modern fishermen castes. 
Thus the fishermen with nets and baskets {jdlakuniimni) were called Knattaa^ 
and Kewdi is to-day a name of a class of fishermen. ^ The fishermen with the 
poles were called bdlisikd.^ 

Turning our eyes again to the busy society of the villages and towns, we 
cast a glance over anotlier class of people, that of the serving 
TILE SERVING Wo sec them ‘composed of all possible elements of the 

CLASSES. population diil’cring in poiiit of race* and professional work.’ 

And though we meet witli men of higher and aristocratic 
castes engaged as day-labourers {hhatakd) iir times of distress as is the fate 
of the poor of the Sutano Jdiaka ^ and of the three Brahmaua 

girls oi tha Suvannaharnsa JdtaJea,^ they formed a small fragment of the 
serving classes : the majority of these serving people came from families in 
which the profession was hereditary, as wo find in the Kummasapirida Jdtaka.’’ 
However ill-paid and ill-treated the day-labourers might have been, their lot 
was better than that of the slaves, as wo have already seen. And as regards 
slaves {ddsd), with whom we have already become familiar, we may repeat 
here only this, that they were drawn from all classes under various circum- 
stances ; their lot was miserable : their status low ; but in spite of their low 
status, they occupied in society a position in some respects different from 
that of the despised classes to be noticed shortly. They could not be regarded 
as impure, like the latter, for they had to work for their masters in manifold 
household duties like helping their masters in dressing and undressing, assist- 
ing in the care of their bodies, preparing and serving their food, and cleansing 
the house. Moreover, as they iived together in their masters’ family, they 
lacked the local isolation and external combinatiou of the despised castes ; 
consequently, they were not bound up into a caste.® 

We now come to the lowest strata of the social structure of the day. 

Speaking of the Vaisya caste in the Epics Hopkins says, “It is 
THE DESPISED probable that at all times the third caste was an elastic term 
TOUCHA13LES. lor every Aryan not priest or warrior ; but it couuoted pure 
blood and hence excluded those ‘mixed castes’ which were 
sometimes higher, but more often lower, than the honseslave. A great mass 
of these people were the hill-tribes reduced to servitude or to low pursuits, 

1 . Seo, for instance, J., IV, pp. 137 jf. 

2. J., II, p. 178. 

3. C/. Nestield, C'oale System, p. 9 ; Pick, op. cU., p. 302 Q. 
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6. J., m, p. 326. 

0. J., I, p. 475. 
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8. Pick, op. cit., p. 313. 
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such as leather- workers, fowlers, etc., all those useful but dirty and dis- 
agreeable people whom the Brahma^a despised and the Buddhist alfected to 
love and honour.”’ The distinction between the bright-coloured Aryans 
and the dark-coloured aborigines is to be seen as old as in the Vedas, at a period 
just following the Aryan iunnigration into India . 2 The Aryans as they 
spread throughout the country, could not but assimilate in themselves the 
natives. Mixture of races there could not but occur. But the progress of it 
was very slow and was even retarded. While preserving the tradition of here- 
ditary customs, the fragments (of Aryan tribes) were reconstituted under the 
action of necessity and new interests, topographical or otherwise. The exclu- 
sive rigour of the genealogical bond must have been somewhat impaired by 
this. The way was open to diversified principles of groupings. ^ 


But the conquerors were evidently at a higher culture-stage than the 
native castes. And in course of time, as the Aryans began to settle in enclosed 
villages, they, dominated more or less by an idea of real or supposed relation- 
£hip, formed a corporate body. Then religious considerations intervened. 
Scruples of purity did not allow the Aryan settlers to follow certain profes- 
sions, nor even to receive into their fold comiratriots who followed them. Not 
only this. Even among those thus excludscd, the same fastidiousness tended 
to multiply barriers by establishing a scale of impurity among various trades. 

We meet a number of these low races in our stories. The lowest of 
these, and so frequently to be met with, are the Canddlas. 

AO They are not allowed to live within the walls of a town or a 

CANDALAb. . N . ■ -11 T 

■ • village. They hve outside {oahinagare),'^ m a village, by 

themselves {Canddlagdniake).^ Two Candala brothers who 
know how to blow a. Ca.ndhla {Candala vamsadhopam),^ .show^ their 
art outside the city gates.’ Even the touch or the sight of a Caudala 
caused impurity. In the Setaketu Jdtaka^ we meet with a Brahmaua youth, 
proud of his caste. On the way he meets a Caudala. Who are you, he 
asks, and the latter replies, “I am a Caijdala.” And then the anxiety of 
atmospheric purification arises in his mind. He tries to run away from him 
for fear lest the wind after touching the Caudala’s body might touch his own. 
He cries out loudly : “Curse you, you ill-omened Capdala, get out of the wind,’ ’ 
and goes away quickly to windward. ® In the Mdtanga J dtaka, * ° it is narrated 

1. (7. JS. J., I, p 260. 

2 . Cf. K.- T. Shah, “The Vedic Aryans, very probably, made the first distinction— the 
first ancestor of the modem caste — which created a wide gulf between the aborigin — tho Dasyu- 
and themselves, the proud conquerors swelling with arrogance of their lighter complexion. 

The Splendour that was Ind., p. 195. 

3. Senart, Caete in India, p. 193. 

4. J., IV, p. 376 : C/. Manu, X, 51. 

5. Ibid., pp. 200, 376, 390. 

6. Fick, op. cit., p. 318, is probably more correct here in rendering the term than the 
Cambridge Translator who gives the meaning as ‘art of sweeping' ; but see Coomaraswamy, 
J. A. 0. S., 48, p. 281. 

7. J., IV, p. 390. 

8. J., m, p. 233. 
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how sixteen thousand Brahmauas lost their caste {ahrdhmane kdrimsu) 
because they, unknowingly though, took food which had been polluted by con- 
tact with the leavings of a Caiidala’s meal (Cauddluccfiitthabhaito). And in 
the Satadhamma Jdtaka, ’ a Brahmaua commits suicide because he has eaten 
the leavings from a Candala’s dish. The fear of pollution is not confined to 
the Brahmapas alone. A Candala is on his vvay to the gate of the town, but 
encounters the daugfitcr of the Setthi and, attracted by her beauty, stands 
gazing. The girl, peeping through the curtain of her palanquin, sees him and 
asks: “Who is that and as the answer comes: “A Cauglala, my lady,” 
she cries out : “Bah ! I have seen something V7hich brings bad luck I” and 
washing her eyes with scented water she turns back. Her escorts strike the 
Candala and make liim senseless, and go avvay.^ Similarly do we find in the 
Citia-SambhutcL J dtaka ^ the t wo girls polluted by the sight of a Candala. Both 
the girls — one a Setthi’s daughter and the other apurohita’s daughter —come 
to ihe city gates and see the two Candala boys : “This is an evil omen to see” 
{apassitabbayuttakarh), they cry out and wash their eyes with perfumed water 
and retui-n home. The multitude crying, “0 vile outcastes, you have made 
us lose food and strong drink, which would have cost us nothing,” belabour 
the two Candala boys so much that they become senseless. When they re- 
cover their sense, one says to the other : “all the misery has come upon us 
because of our birth. Wo cannot do this Candala-work.”'* They conceal 
their birth and go away to TakkasiJa. “Contemptuous as a Capdala” has 
become a proverbial expression, as it is oven to-day. In the Sigdla Jdtaka,^ 
a young lioness, to whom a jackal has made a proposal of marriage, says, 
“This jackal is oonaidreed low and wretched amongst the beasts, and like a 
man of lour caste (fianddlasadiso)” Elsewhere also we hear this contenipr : 
A Brahmaijia designates his adulterous wife as ‘Pdpacanddll. 

The Capdfilas were not only despised and kept isolated from the rest of 
the society but were distinguished by their outward appearance 
THEIR DRESS, also. Their dress is thus described : clad in a bad red 
under-garment {rattadupattam) having a bolt around him 
(Jcdyabandhanarh), above this a dirty upper-garment {pamsukulasamghdtim), 
and an earthen pot in hand.^ 


The Caud^las had probably their own dialect, and by this also they v.'ero 
distinguished from the rest of the population, and preserved 
their racial individuality. The two Gaudala boys Citta and 
Sambhiita mentioned before, go to Takkasila, dressed as Brah- 
mauas, and study there. Once, on the occasion of a Brdhmanavdcanakam 


CANDALA 

DIALECT. 
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(invitation to the Brahmanas), the students are having a feast at a villager’s 
house. One of the t\70 brothers tabes up a ball of hot rice and burns his 
mouth and asks the other in the Candala dialect {Canddhblidsd) : “Hot, 
is’nt it? The other too replies in the same dialect and both are thus 
detec^'ed and driven out from the University. ■* 

As regards the professional work of the Candalas, the stories tell us very 
little. Excepting the mention of the two flute-players, ^ of the 
OCCUPATION, m-nder of the old rubbish jinmj>atisamJchdrako^ and of one 
who burns corpses,^ they do not say anything on the point. 
It should be doubtful, indeed, that their sphere of acti\dty was so circum- 
scribed, though their low stage of culture prevented them from taking to higher 
professions, ev^’cn that of an artisan. Their low po.sition is thus summed up : 

“The lowest race that go upon two feet 
Are the Candalas, meanest men on earth. 

Almost equally despised, and mentioned along with the Candalas, are the 
Puhkusas,^ the Brahmanical PaulkasasP These Pukkusas 
PUKKUSAS. were also most probably a non- Aryan race occupying a very 
low position in society. The Jdtakas give us very little 
account of these people. Probably one occupation of theirs was that of 
removing dead flowers from the temples {pupphacJiaddakd.)^ 

Another non- Aryan race standing at a low stage of culture was that of 
NISiD iS Nisddas, the hunters in general, whom we saw in the begin- 

ning of OUT survey of the Economic life in those days. These 
Nisadas are, of course, the Nai^adas of the Brahamanical Caste theory, v/hich 
regards them as descendants of a Brahinana by a Sudra woman® and assigns 
them the work of killing fish and the like. ’ ° The Jdtakas, as we know, also 
give them the work of hunting and fowling. ’ ’ “Though this was their 
professional work,” says Fick, “they fell into contempt, for the occcupation 
of a fisherman or hunter which represents in itself the earliest and lewdest stage 
of evolution of human culture, could notin India come to bo held in respect, 
for this reason, that it necessarily presupposed the killing of a living being.” ’ ^ 

Their low and despised position in society is indicated in various ways 
in our stories. In the Culh-Nmuiiya Jdinka'^ it is said that a Brahma na 
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youth, coming straight from Takkasila, takes to the occupation of a hunter 
as he cannot earn his livelihood by any other art. Similarly, the words of 
the king in the Rohantamiga JataJca'^ asking the hunter to give up his sinful 
occapation (pdpajk) and advising other moans of livelihood, such as agricul- 
ture, trade, lending money, indicate the low estimate in which this profession 
was held at that time. Elsewhere the son of a Setthi makes his friend- 
hunter to give up his profession. ^ The Nisadas also, like their fellow-men 
the Capdalas, live outside villages and towns, in a village by themselves 
(nagarato avidure eJeasrnin nesddagdmake).^ 


In the Same category of despised classes conic the Sapdkas, the Svapd- 
Icas of the Briihrnanical theory whom Mauu'* calls as the 
descendants of a Ksatriya by an Ugra woman. A verse in 


SAPlKAS. 


the Mdtnnga Jdtaha^ says 


“You know we live on what we chance to get 
Rise ! let the low-caste churl enjoy a bit.” 


Besides these despised people w'hom Fick likes to call “ethnical castes”® 
as they were held together by a common race, we meet with 
LOW-PRO- other groups of people who, by their mean word, were also 
CASTES. despised and isolated from the ‘civilized’ castes of the 

people. These are characterized by Fick as ‘low pro- 
fessional castes.’ These also were non- Aryan races carrying on manual work 
and, therefore, low and then despised in the eyes of the more refined and leis- 
ure-seeking Aryan conquerors. Senart says : “Nowhere in antiquity have 
the Indo-Europeans shown any great taste for manual professions. The 
Greeks and Romans left them to slaves or intermediate classes, freed men and 
members of the household. The Aryans settled in villages and at first com- 
pletely pastoral in occupation, had oven less need to folio w' them in India than 
elsewhere. Manual labour was destined in general to remain the lot of either 
the a borigines or of the peoples whose hybrid or doubtful origin relegated them 
to the same level. . . .the fear of defilement closed a number of professions to 
the Aryans ; . . . the aborigines, too numerous to sink individuality to the 
condition of domestic slaves, and driven by circumstances into the blind alley 
of manual trade, wore led both by their own traditions and by the influence 
the Aryans to form themselves into new groups in which the profession seemed 
to be the connecting link.”"^ 
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In th .0 RathaJcdras and the Venas, we have to see such low and 
VENAS,RATHA- despised professional castes. The prince of the Khandahdla 
OTHERS^^^ tired of Idngly life longs to be born in such 

low-classes : 


“0 had I bat been born from courts aloof, 

Under some cobbler’s, sweeper’s, outcast’s roof, 

I should have lived my days to the end in peace, 

Nor died a victim to a king’s caprice.’* 

Similarly do we find in the Kusa JdtaJca^ the term Vena used in contempt. 

Here we can see the low estimation of these castes. As the words them- 
selves indicate, the Venas are bamboo-workers and the Rathahdras the carri- 
age-builders : professions bounded them, later, into castes. Other such 
classes are those of the basket-makers (nalaJcdrd), the flute-makers {Velukdrd 
or VenukdraY also the weavers {pesakdrd : tantavdyd)* and the barbers {fiakd- 
pitd).'^ 

Such then wore the social groups in the days of the stories under consi- 
deration. We have deliberately left out one important class of people which 
may not for practical purposes be included in the social structure, for it had 
renounced almost all its relations with the mundane world. This is the class 
oiSamanas, the recluses of whom we intend to speak later on while discussing 
the Religious conditions of the times. Here we only mention them in order 
not to lose sight of them, for they influenced a great deal in the social workings 
of the time. 

We hope, it will have been sufficiently understood from the foregoing dis- 
cussions that, even though the social structure of the day was, theoretically, 
based on caste-grouping.s, caste was seldom an index of avocation or social 
relationship. On the other hand, love of society and fellow-ship in feeling 
in which all consideration of caste was completely sunk, were the predominant 
characteristics of the social working of those days. Economically— -and 
economic considerations are always in the forefront — the people were divided 
into three main classes : upper, middle and lovieT—HmamukkattharrtajjhiMd.'^ 
These were the proper classes known to the ordinary people, who did not care 
to see to what caste a particular individual belonged. 
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KVTVMBA OR THE FAMILY 

The unit of society was, as it has been till the present day, the Kutumba 
or the family which comprised a patriarch, his wife (or wivesl, 
KUTUMBA. his unmarried daughters, and his sons with their wives and 
children. Marriage in this period was usually monogamic, 
though polygamy was not unknown but limited mainly to the richer 
class and the nobility. In the household, the patriarch was the head and 
master with absolute authority ; the vi^ife wars the mistress but dependent 
on, and obedient to, the master. Of the position of women per se we 
shall shortly try to get a clear idea. 

Children were naturally the happy corner of the household. Prayers for 
getting children were not uncommon.’ On the birth of a 
CHILDREN. child, neighbours and relatives came with offerings 
(kJiiramulam) to the parents of the new-born child. ^ There 
was a day fixed for naming the child {ndmagahamdivasa.y Names 
were usually formed after those of the ancestors or from the mother’s 
or the father’s side.'* Probably in the case of a girl a sacrifice called the 
navamiya was performed nine days after the birth.® It seems that a feeling 
of difference was maintained between a girl and a boy as the following utter- 
ances of the king in the Katthahdri Jdtaka^ and of the purohita in the Uddd- 
laka Jdtaka^ suggest : “If it be a girl, spend this ring on her nurture ; but if 
it be a boy, bring ring and child to me.” Children were carried on hips 
{ankeTidddya),^ as is well-known. As play, mirth, merry-making and enjoy- 
ment hav^e been the very life-breath of children in all countries and in all ages 
{Annndo ca pamddo ca sadd hasitaTdlitam),^ we see them here in our stories, 
making hills from the dustbeaps, ’ ° the girls shaking sand in a small winnow- 
ing basket (nice training for their later life), ’ ’ the urchins playing at the 
foot of the banyan tree at the entrance of the village or having a 
ride on young bulls of the village’® or else liarassing the poor mother by 
refusing to go to the field. ’ * Ideal children were recognized as “nobly- 
bred, quick-witted and easy men to please whatever thing be sped.” ’ ® 


1. J., II, p. 328 ; V, p. 312. 

2. J., V, p. 127. 

3. J., I, p. 404 ; VI, p. 332. 

4. J., ly, p. 298 ; VI, pp. 332 {ayyakddinam) •, 485-G, 1700 — “ na mahyam mattikam 
namarh, na pi peitilcasambhavam." 

6. J., VI, p. 522-G. 1958. 

6. J., I, p. 134. 

7. J., IV, p. 298. 

8. J., 11. p. 127 ; VI, p. 613. 

9. J., V, p. 330-GG. 177-8. 

10. J., VI, p. 659-G. 2235. 

11. Ibid., p. 64. 

12. J., in, p. 202. 

13. J., I, p. 194. 

14. J., VI, p. 377. 

16. J., IV, p. 428-Q. 132 ''pvM sujdtd . .. panndjavena eampanna tammdanti taio tato.” 
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Of domestic aflection and iiappiness Tfc have a rare representation in our 
DOMESTIC stories. Folklore, portraying, as it does, the real domestic 
LOVE. always been highly prized. The joint -family 

system was, in those times, it seems, free from the vices 
that attend it at the present time. ’ 


The relation of child and parent was clearly one of affection, as a rule ; 
for the father is regarded as the type of all that is good and kind. Parents 
are recognized as god-like. 2 'Bralimdliimdtd'pilaro pubhdcariyd ti vuccare.’^ 
so -vve are told in the Sona-NandaJdtaJca, which deals beaut’fully with the rela- 
tions of parent and child. Supporting parents in their old age was considered 
an imperative duty, enjoined by religion and, more so, by tradition,^ We 
have, in the Vessantara Jdtaka,^ a noble and sublime representation of that 
parental love, that precious bond between parent and child which is self- 
evident. We observe Vessantara and Maddi respectfully making obeisance 
to his father who with his hand strokes them pleasantly.® Elsewhere.^ wo 
have a vivid picture of a beautiful girl “like a nyniph of heaven” farming her 
father with a palm-leaf as he lies on a little bed "ro allay discomfort after his 
early meal. Children sitting down to meals with their parents, instead of 
waiting upon them, was considered as a sign of lamentable decay of respect 
towards parents. ® The relation between brothers and sisters was also, as a 
rule, happy. “The name of a brother a strong link is found, to join those akin 
to each other” : So wo hear in the Mamsa Jdtalca^ and iri another we hoar 
that sisters surely are loving towards their brothers. ’ ° And if the ideal 
prevailed among the folk that : 

“A father’s, or a mother’s pain or sister’s to relieve 
A man should never hesitate his very life to give,” ' ’ the utterance 

that : 


“A parent’s fond heart to pity is moved, 
the cry of ‘Dear Father’ to hear” ’ ^ 

is as true and sincere as it is natural, since this human bondage is eternal and 
all-pervading. 


1. Cf- _ But India aimed at the sublimation of the institution of the family with a delibe- 
rately conceived social and political purpose.” S. V. Venkateswara, Indian Culture through the 
Agee, II, p. 280. 

2. J., VI, p. Pubbadevatd ndma mdtdpitaro.” 

3. J., V. p. 331-G. 182. 

4. J., m, pp. 137, 270, 325 ; IV, pp. 45, 90, 280-0, 10 ; 417. V, p. 492.GG. 433-4. 

5. J., VI, pp, 479-594. 

6. Ibid., p. 584-G. 2407-8. 

7. J., Ill, p. 283. 

8. J., I, p. 453. 

9. J., Ill, p. 60-G. 58. _ ‘Angam etarh rrumuseanath bhdla lake pavuccatid 

10. J., HI, p. 165 'Bhaginiyo ndma bhdtueu sasnehd.’ 

11. J., VI, p. 587-G. 2432 : mdtula — maternal uncle-was a term of affection used between 
men and : J., II, p. 301. For the importance of this mother’s brother in the Epics and the 
Puranas See Siddhanta, op. cit., pp. 125-6. 

12. J., Ill, p, 50-G. 59— Tdtd ti putto vandamdno ka/hpeti Juidayam pilu." 
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But the utmost sublimity lies in the affection of a mother towards her 
child. And the stories are so full of pathos and happiness, 
sorrows, hopes and fears, while presenting this 
aspect of human love, that they may well stand out as one 
of the sublimest pieces of world’s Folklore. 


The SoTM-Nanda Jdtaha,' just referred to, presents before us, in all sub- 
limity, the bond of love that always is between parents and children. The 
Brahmaijia husband and wife and their two sons, Sopa and Nanda, are living 
in a hermitage on the Himalayas. The two brothers tender their parents, do 
everything for them. Later on the elder reproaches the younger for not 
serving the parents satisfactorily, and asks him to go away elsewhere. 
Nanda goes away. And when after more than seven years he returns, the 
mother’s heart is filled with inexpressible tender feelings. She rims towards 
her son, embraces him, smells and kisses (cumbitvd) his head, and keeps her 
heart at rest, and then says : 


“Just as the tender bo-tree shoot is shaken by the blast, 

So throbs my heart with joy at sight of Nanda come at last, 
Nanda, methinks, as in a dream returned I seem to see. 

Half mad and jubilant I cry, ‘Nanda comes back to me.’ 

But if on waking I should find my Nanda gone away. 

To greater sorrow then before my soul would be a prey. 

Back to his parents dear to-day Nanda at last has come. 

Dear to my lord and me alike, with us he makes his home. 
Though Nanda to his sire is dear, let him stay where he will — 
Thou to thy father’s wants attend— Nanda shall mine fulfill. ^ 


The following gdthds, still more clearly, put before us the type of an affec- 
tionate mother with all her joys and anxieties, more sublimely than even 
Wordsworth could : 


“Craving a child in prayer, she kneels each holy shrine before. 

The changing seasons closely scans and studies astral lore. 

Pregnant in course of time she feels her tender longings grow. 

And soon the unconscious babe begins a loving friend to know. 

Her treasure for a year or less she guards with utmost care. 

Thou brings it forth and from that day a mother’s (janetti) name will 

bear. 

With milky breast and lullaby {gitena) she soothes the fretting child 
Wrapped in his comforter’s warm arms his woes are soon beguiled. 
Watching o’er him poor ijmocent, lest wind or heat annoy. 


1 . J., v, pp. 312 jfir. 

2. Ibid., pp. 328-9 G. 169-63. 
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His fostering nurse she may be called, to cherish thus her boy 
What gear his sire and mother have she hoards for him, 'may be,’ 
kSho thinks, ‘some day, my dearest child, it all may come to thee.’ 

‘Do this or that, my darling boy,’ the worried mother cries. 

And when he’s grown to man’s estate, she still laments and sighs : 

He goes in reckless mood to see a neighbour’s wife at night, 

She fumes and frets, ‘Why will he not return while it is light ?” ’ 

Out of the four riddle-like questions placed before the wise Mohosadha 
by the king, the two are worthy of our attention here. The first is : 

“He strikes with hands and feet, he beats the face, 

And he, 0 king, is dearer than a husband;”^ 

and in solving this the wise man says ; “When a child on the mother’s lap 
happy and plajdul beats his mother with hands and feet, pulls her hair, beats 
her face with his fist, she says, ‘Little Rogue (Coraputta) why do you beat me?’ 
and in love she presses him close to her breast unable to restrain her afiection, 
and kisses him ; and at such a time he is dearer to her than his father.” 

The second question is ; 

“She abuses him roundly yet wishes him to be near ; 

And he, 0 king, is dearer than a husband.”^ 

The solution of this is thus beautifully given : “the child of seven years, who 
can now do his mother’s bidding, when he is told to go to the field or to the 
bazar, says : If you will give me this or that sweetmeat, I will go ; she says : 
‘Here my son,’ and gives them ; then he eats them and says : ‘Yes, you sit 
in the cool shade of the house and I am to go out on your business’ I He makes 
a grimace, or mocks at her with gestures, and won’t go. She is angry, picks 
up a stick and cries : ‘Get out, may the thieves chop you up into little bits 
{gaccha, cord tarn Tchandahhandikam chindantu).’ So she abuses him roundly 
as much as she will ; but what her mouth speaks she does not wish at all, and 
so she wishes him to be near. He plays about the livelong day, and at evening 
not daring to come home he goes to the house of some kinsman (fldtaJca), The 
mother watches the road for his coming, and sees him not, and, thinking that 
he durst not return, has her heart full of pain; with tears streaming from her 
eyes, she searches the houses of her kinsfolk, and when she sees her son, she 
hugs and kisses him and squeezes him tight with both her arms, and loves him 
more than ever, as she cries : “did you take even my words in earnest ? (putta, 
mamdpimcanamhadayephdpesi) V thus, a mother ever loves her son more in 
the hour of anger.” 


1. Ibid., pp. 329-30-GG. 166-172 : also III, p. 323-G. 11. 

2. J., VI, 376-G. Hiinti hatlehi padehi mukhan ca parisumbhali 

So ve raja piyo hoti kantenamabhipa^aasi." 

3. Ibid,, p. 377-G. Akkoeati yathakamam dgantan ca' as^a icchali 

8a ve raja piyo hoti hantenamabhipcuaaai." 
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And, then, who can ever forget the slim and tender-hearted figure of Maddi, 
wife of that Prince-sage Vessantara, pining for her dear children Kanha and 
Jali, for she has been late in returning to the hermitage being obstructed on the 
way ? Her feelings are hard to be reproduced here in piecemeal. They should 
be experienced from the story itself, the Vessantara Jdtaha,' the noblest and 
the sublimest in the whole of the Jdtaha collection and, to our mind, in the 
world’s literature or folklore. 

We only quote this verse spoken by the boy Jali, bereft of his mother : 

“How true that saying seems to be 
Which men are wont to toll : 

Who has no mother of his own 
Is fatherless as well.”^ 

But, are we here all along playing upon mere sentiments and poetic im- 
agination, and have no basis on the realities of life ? The suspicion does arise 
but we cannot share in it. We cannot for a moment believe ourselves that all 
these are mere ideas, and do not reflect real life. No piece of folklore can ever 
remain out of touch with real life : if it does, it is something else, but not a 
piece of folklore. 

Anyway, nobody will object to our contention that domestic love and 
family tie were in those days on a sound footing. 

The son, after marriage which was largely controlled by his parents as 
we shall see, must have lived in the same house and under 
JETTHAKA. the control of his father. But clearly as the father’s years 
advanced, the care of the household fell on the shoulders of 
the eldest son. ^ After the death of his father, the son looked after the 
family property, and if the son was yet young, the management w-as in the 
hands of the mother.® Brothers were entitled to equal shares of the family 
estate.® It seems probable that there was a tendency for the family 
to break up as soon as the parent died. The sons would then stay in 
the vicinity of one another for mutual support and assistance. In this 
way, the little knot of houses of the several branches of the family would 
together form the nucleus of the second stage in the society, the ndti a predo* 
minant feature of the sociology of the times. 


1. J., VI, pp. 480-593, specially gathas, 2213-2289. 

2. Ibid., p. 553-G, 2189— (Soccaw kira evam dharhsu 

nard kira evarii ahamsa 
yasea natthi saka mdtd 
Pita natthi tatheva so." 

Cf. for motherly feelings, ibid., pp. I9-20-GG. 50-5. 

3. J., V, p. 326-G. 149 : Jeffhaka is mod. Jefh, elder brother of a woman’s husband 

4. J., I, pp. 226, 337 ; III , pp. 56, 300 ; Cf. Subbarao, op. cit., p 9 

5. J., IV, p. 1. > r . 

6. J., Ill, pp 57, 300, 302-GG, 108-109. 



CHAPTER III 


THE RELATIONS 

Throughout history Man has romaincd a social being. Why Man alone ? 
NATI OR THE Sociability is indeed a common instinct in every living 
ACQUAINT- being. This is luminously clear from our stories which deal 
ANCES. Animal alike. To keep oneself surrounded 

by relations is an instinct of self-preservation. The whole of the Taccha- 
Sukara Jdtaka' reveals this in a marked manner. A Boar, reared up by a 
carpenter, thinks to himself, when grown up : ‘T cannot live alone by myself 
in this forest ; what if I search out my kindred, and live in their midst ? 
{fldtalce 'pariyesitvd tehi parivuto vasissdmi.)^ He then not only lives amidst 
his kindred folk, but takes tho leading in vanquishing their common foe, 
the Tiger, and thus provides a fitting illustration for the all-embracing 
maxim : 


“United friends, like forest trees — it is a pleasant sight. 

The Boars united, at one charge the Tiger killed outright. 

Of course, there always are gradations in relationship from the family 
onwards, according to the variations of interests : ‘"Matapitumittasuhajja- 
fcdtivaggo—ia^Ax&x, mother, friends, kinsmen and acquaintances” — ^this is 
the phrase^ which gives some of the prominent circles of this relationship. 
But in all these, Hdti appears to be an all-embracing term and is frequently to 
be met with in the stories. It is a term used not so much in the sense of blood- 
relations (salohita) as in the much wider sense of an acquaintance (as the root 
‘?ld clearly means to know) in whom a relation was undoubtedly merged. Well- 
fare of their ndtis was the chief solicitude of the people of those days. In their 
daily life, the people were guided by the love of those whom they knew well, 
their friends and acquaintances. No important activity could be done with- 
out taking one’s 'Hdtis into confidence. Even the king held consultation with 
his over and above his officers and subjects.® The Owl was made king 

by his ‘Tidtis.^ The fidti gathers together and laments over the death of one 
of its members.^ The wealthy, if he is wise and considerate, should share 
his wealth along with his fidti in order that he may win fame and rejoice in 


1. J., IV, pp. 344j6f. 

2. Ibid., p. 344-G. 161. 

3. Ibid., p. 349-G. 176 ; See also ibid, p. 346 — GG. 168 — nati ca disvam samangi ekato : 
G-163 — ko n' amhakarh idha saitu, ko nati susamdgate ; G-172 — eamagge eahite nati vyagghe ca 
kwrute vase. 

4. J., V, p. 132. Cf. II, p. 29-G. 15 : The Uvagadasdo, p. 5, gives more : Mitta-fidyi- 
niyaga-sayana-sambandhi-parijana — friend, kinsmen, members of one’s own family, one’s blood 
relations, connected by marriage, one’s dependents — Homle’s tr. p. 8, n. 16. 

6. J., IV, p. 134-GG. 96, 103-4 ; V, p. 190-G. 238. 

6. J., n, p, 353 — G. 68 : Sabbehi kira ndtihi kosiyo isaara kato. 

7. J., IV, p. 61. 
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heaven.* ‘Maya tmm samanulilidto sotthim passatu iidtahe,’ says a fowler 
while setting free a bird he had caught. The liberated bird expresses the 
same desire in return : ‘Emm luddaha nandassu saha sabbehi He 

who is faithful to his friends is of all kin the best kingdom (rajja), relations 
('hdtaka) and wealth {dhanarh) are the three things worth consideration by a 
reluctant Prince.^ A widowed queen, big with child, arriving to an unknown 
city was asked as to whether there was any fidtaka, relation, of hers in that 
city. * 

“One mortal dies — to kindred ties born in another straight : 

Each creature’s bliss dependent is on this associate”® 

so we hear in the Dasaratha Jdtaha. To have a respectable position in the 
midst of one’s own ndti was one of the highest aims of the people.’’’ Blessings 
of his fldti a Prince should always covet ; for surrounded by them he is always 
safe.® So intense is the bond of affection that a parrot never leaves its tree 
‘though a dead stump,’ because it is its Tldti and its sakhd.^ 

The Hdti was, most probably, a circle of relations where caste or creed 
had no place and recognition, and marriage as we shall presently see was con- 
tracted in such ^dtis. 

Even more sacred and stronger than the bond between an individual 
and his (or her) fidti, was the tie of friendship (metti). 
^Ah'ayIl OB. Numerous are the stories which, with appropirate parables 

FRIENDS. and similies and with knowledge of real life, exemplify the 

high value of friendship. To a man, a friend was nearer 
and dearer than his ^dti. 

But to establish friendship is no easy task. For the world is full of deceit- 
ful appearances. Therefore caution is required at every step. You may 
have friends. But if they be sense-lacking, they may turn out your foes and 
ruin you, even as the son, in the Maknsa Jdtaka,'^ cleft his father’s skull, 
while slaying the gnat, or as the girl Rohini laid low her mother, while 
drawing the flies away. ’ ’ Unthinking people, contracting friendship with 
anybody and everybody, share the fate of the lion Manoja at the hands 
of the jackal Giriya, ’ ^ or of the sage Indasamanagotta at the hands of his 
pet elephant, ' ^ or again of the whole family of the iguanas {godhd) at the 

1. J., Ill, p. 302 — Dhiro bhoge aMigamma Samganhdti ca natake . .. Cf. IV p 127 G 92 

2. J., IV. pp. 418-a. 98. 

3. J., VI, p. 14-G. 16. Natlnarh uttamo hoti yo mittanam na dubhati. 

4. Ibid., p. I6-G. 23 ; see also ibid., p. 19-G. 48. 

6. Ibid, p. 32. 

6. J., IV, p. 127-G. 90. 

7. J., VI, p. 360, G. ."tasseva lam ruhaii natimajjhe. 

8. J., IV, p. 135-GG. 103-4”... natiparibulham- . .amittd nappasahanti." 

9. J., in, p. 492-5. GG. 23,28, 38. 

10. J., I, pp. 247-G. 43. 

11. Ibid., p. 249-G. 44. 

12. J., m, pp. 323 and GG. 10-13. 

13. J., II, pp. 42 ff. and GG. 21-22. 
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hands of one single chameleon {kakantako). ’ This is the constant advice 
tendered by a father — an experienced man — to his growing son easily 
susceptible to a woman’s seductions charms ; 

“One that can gain thy confidence and love, 

Can trust thy word, and with thee patient prove, 

In thought and word and deed will ne’er offend — 

Take to thy heart and cling to him as friend. 

To men capricious as the monkey kind 
And found unstable, be not thou inclined, 

Though to some desert love thy lot should be confin’d.”* 

Great stress is rightly placed on company with the good. In touching similies 
the truth was made known : “As is the friend whom he chooses for himself 
and follows, such he himself becomes — such is the power of intimacy. One in 
constant intercourse affects his fellow, a close comrade his associate, just 
as a poisoned arrow defiles a pure quiver. Let not the wise become the friend 
of the wicked for fear of contamination. If a man ties up stinking fish with a 
band ofKusa grass, the grass will acquire a putrid smell, so is intimacy with a 
fool ; but if a man binds up myrrh in a common leaf, it will acquire a pleasant 
odour, so is intimacy with the wise. Therefore, knowing the maturity of his 
own actions like the ripeness of a basket of fruit, let not the wise man follow 
the wicked but follow the good.^ Sukho bhave sapvuruseki sangamo’': 
friendship with the good brings happiness,^ so says Pupijaka, the Yakkha 
general. Countless indeed are the benefits of good friendship. For protection 
from any outside danger the need of a friend was absolutely felt by the 
people. 

Mittam sahdyam ca karonti paij4^td 
Kdle akdle sukham dsaydnd. ® 

It was through his friend’s help that the barber, shipwrecked and cast ashore, 
could his home in safety see,« and it was again through his friend, the Jackal, 
however small and weak he might be, that the lion s life was saved, as he him - 
self admits {sigdlo mania pditado).^ The Mahdukkusa Jdtaka,^ where we 
hear the Hawk proposing a marriage to a she -hawk who asks whether he had 
any friend — for they must have some one who can defend them against any 
danger or trouble that may arise — and where we see how true her words are, 
should have been sufficient to ingrain the truth-of the benefits of good friend - 


1. J., I, pp. 487-8.G. 137. 

2. J., Ill, pp. 148-Qa. 186-188 ; 625-6-GQ. 81-7. 

3. J., IV, pp. 435-GG. 160-5 ; VI, p. 235-6-GG. 1047-52. 

4. J., VI, p. 314-G.1379. 

5. J.. IV, p. 291-G. 48. 

8. J., 11, p. 112-G. 78. 

7. J., II, p. 29-G. 14. 

8. J., IV, pp. 289-jflr. GO. 44-61. 
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— in the minds of those who might have heard this story or among whom 
it originated. And people in those days, as even now, must have had to pass 
through bitter experience in contracting, and, all the more so, in maintaining 
their *^friend3hip ; and it was from this experience that they learnt for 
themselves, and tried to warn their fellow-brethren, that to the slanderers 
■whispered sneer one should never lend a willing ear, for slander parts friend 
from friend’ ; but ho, ’ 

“On his friend in trust will rest 
As child upon its mother’s breast. 

And ne’er will by a stranger’s word 
Be parted from his bosom’s lord—’ ^ 
a great psychological truth indeed ! 

The virtues which were to be found in a true friend are enumerated in 
the Mittdmitla JdtaJea^ and ‘are quite simple and indicative of the early exis- 
tence of the Aryan society in a strange land surrounded by unfriendly people. ■* 
They are ; he remembers his friend when he is away from home, feels delighted 
at his return, soothes him with gentle words when ailing, is among his well- 
wishers and not his enemies, restrains others from speaking evil of him, is in 
company with those who praise him, extols his wisdom and praises his works, 
rejoices in his prosperity and feels downhearted at his fall, opens his secrets 
to him and never betrays his, feels at a banquet the want of his company and 
expresses the desire that he might also meet with the same. 

Not without reason, such feelings are constantly expressed. “Adversity, 
it is said, makes strange bedfellows and the limited circle of acquaintances in 
a small state not in a position to give adequate protection to individuals made 
them largely dependent on mutual comradeship and friendly alliances in which 
consideration of caste or creed had practically no place. ® 

The people in those days moreover were, as they even now are in remote 
villages, hospitable to strangers. The door of friendship 
HOSPITALITY, was also open to these strangers. They also became 
acknowledged friends, upon some practical demonstration 
of friendly motives. Residence for a single night, receiving the hospitality 
of a stranger by accepting from him food, drink and shelter, was enough to 
bind the guest and the host in close friendship. The wise Vidhura thus 
expressed to Punpaka, the Yakkha, who showed indications of an unfriendly 
attitude : “In whosesoever house a man dwells even for one night, and 
receives there food and drink, let him not conceive an evil thought against 
him in his mind ; he who is treacherous to his friend bums the innocent 


1. J.. Ill, p. mi-GG. 189-92. 

2. J., Ill, p. I93-G. 64. 

3. J., IV, p. 197-8-GG. 77-87 ; also II, p. 131-GG. 89-90. 

4. Gokuldas De, Calcutta Review, Oct. 1931, p. 117, 

6. Ibid. 
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hand that hitherto remained free from wound."' Such a Jiost-friond was 
likened unto a tree that sheItered...eYoh for. a little while the refn^fc, who 
sought it. 2 The host’s duty it was to honour the guest {saJekdrasam- 
mdnam) by washing and. anointing his feet and seating him on a seat 
dsanam). ^ Rightly says the merchant in the Pitha Jdtaka. 

‘'The custom of our family-’twas so 
Received. by us from ages long ago — 

Is’ td'provide the stranger with a seat, 

Supply his needs.,. bring water, for his feet.. 

Arid every guest as kinsman deat'to treat.*’'' 

The saiiie words' might ’Still be’ heard in some 'reitiote village or the ' other 
of this ancient" laud. 


1. J., VI, p. 3I0-g. 1.364. 

2. Ibid. G. 1365 — yasaa rukkhasr,a chdydya nisldei/ija aaijeyya rl. na tasaa sdkham bhaii- 
jeyya" also V; pp. 240^G. 153 ; -72-G. 222-; 87-G. 260-61 ; Vl, p. 2o(i. 

3. J.,m,p. .10 ; IV, p. 52. . .The term naod for a guest is Pdkmrieyyaka {mod. marulhi 

pound) : J., Ill, p. 440. 

4. J.,lll,p. 120-G. 147-8. 



chapter IV 

POSITION OF WOMAN 

Having had a cursory glance over the structure of society, the various 
classes of which it was composed and then the units of Society, i.c.^ the family 
and the relations, we now pass on to examine the different aspects, the different 
fields, into which the mamibld activities of the people in those days revealed 
themselves. Our main object here will be to depict real life, life as it was 
actually lived by the general mas-s of the people among whom, for the most 
part, these stones origuiated, life material as well as spiritual. 

It is no exaggeration to say that in Ancient India, if the family was the 
unit of the social fabric, domestic or household affairs centred in no less degree 
round the woman. The picture of the family that we have drawn, however 
feeoie, has the lady of the house in the centre of the canvas. 

In order to understand and estimate fairly the position of woman in those 
days, we have to deal with two typos of evidence in the stories : the one is 
the great mass of abstract statements about her, scattered hero and there, 
mainiy m the didaccio gdthds, the other is what we obtain from the actions 
dono and parts p.ayed oy the female characters in the stories themselves. The 
forinei ovidoncB, as usual, should be handled with caution, for such passages 
are oi^oa avowedly prejudiced in tone and substance. Moreover, they are 
often couoradioLoiy, as IS naturai, and It may not be possible to reconcile state- 
monus found in one piaoe with those m another. On the other hand, the 
Siinp.u stories, wnen outsuippod of didaotio garment, give us a firmer ground 
to suaiid upon. And stiii, tne abstract statements need not be wholly set 
asiUc! : what we have to ao is to see how far they harmonize with the general 
aimospheie, w'lth the examples recorded in the stories. By doing so we shall 
be auio to see that the Jauikaa depict the bright as well as the dark side of 
foim-io chaiaoter. It is a vivid picture that we are going to see. 

To proceed now with the subject proper, it seems convenient to try to 
analyse ine position of woman through the four stages of life : childhood, 
yuuih, matuiity and old age. 

The hrst stage is naturally spent in her father’s home. To the Hindu 
father a daugnter nas not been, for various social and economic 
CHILDHOOD, reasons, a great blessing as the son, who has been considered fit 
to save his father from holi (theoretically), and to support him 
in old age (in practice); ' yet, once a daughter is born, the natural affection 
cannot be denied : it is ag..inst human bondage. If there was some distino* 
tion between a boy and a girl, as we saw above, it was only outwardly. A 


1. Tbe birth of a female child ie Bometimee looked apon ae a sign of ill-lnok : Cf. Thiyo 
taasa pajaymu^ i»a puma jayart Icuie 3C o janaw puockito paiUtHi anwUltd nam viyokarei J., HI, 
p. 04. 
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boy and a girl receive equal care and aiSection from their parents, as Jali and 
Kahnajina do. 

As to her training or education, we practically hear nothing. We have, 
no doubt, examples of women who are intellectually qualified 
EDUCATION. like Amara and Udumbara. We first meet with Amara, as a 
beautiful girl and wise. Early in the morning, while on 
the way to her father’s farm to bring him rice-gruel, she is seen by the 
young man Mahosadha. She is equally skilful in talking with hand-ges- 
tures and in symbolical language. While asked her name, she replies ; “My 
name is that which neither is, nor was, nor ever shall be ( Immortal : 
ajwam);” in reply to the question, “For whom do you carry that gruel?” 
she answers, “For the god of old time (father);” when asked about her father’s 
occupation, she says, “He makes two out of one (ploughing);” when asked 
about the place of her father’s farm, sho says : “the place whence those who 
go come not again (cemetery).” She is export in business-like dealings. She 
discovers the treachery perpetrated on her husband by the four wicked coun- 
cillors, Senaka and others. These men desirous of causing a breach between 
the husband and wife, steal things from the royal household and send them to 
Mahosadha ’s house through a slave girl, so that he may be accused of theft. 
But Amara writes down all particulars on a leaf {panne, likhitvd) — day, month, 
the names of the things sent, of the sender and of the girl who brought it. She 
also answers their letters. So is also Queen Udumbara. She also knows writ- 
ing and reading. ’ But these stray examples do not at all justify our inference 
that the girl’s education was, even fairly, attended to. Universities like Tak- 
kasila are only for boys : girls have no entrance there. And even at home the 
girl hardly gets any education. ^ 

But it is very probable that music and dancing were the two allied sub- 
jects in which women held sway in those days. Whenever a 
DICING. reference is made in praise of woman, she is invariably 
referred to as skilled in singing and dancing {Kusald nacc- 
agitesu). It is Katiha, and not Jali, who can sing.^ 

But beyond this there is nothing more to be said about her childhood. 

The next stage of a woman was youth, which brings us to the question of 
marriage. 

There are very clear indications to show that early marriage was unknown 
in those days. Nowhere do we see her as a child playing 
with her dolls at the time of mariiage. Sixteen is the usual 
age when girls are spoken of as grown up, and fit to be 


MARRIAGE 


given away in marriage. 


On the other band a girl 


passing her twentieth 


1. J., J., VI, pp. 365 ; 386. Of. J., VI, p. 25-G. 93 : Sikkhita caturitthiyo. 

2. 6/ Daharim kumeu-im aaamaUhapannam. Jan. t’ anayim nMiknia augattb—J. IV p. 

35-G.54 ; aad A'’evo iUhtau a&tnannam : J., Ill, p. 16J -G. 189. ’ * 

3. J-. VI, p. 663-G. 2264 ; see also. J., IV, p. 393 ; VI, pp. 26-0. 93 ; 121-G. 618, 289-G. 
1266 ; 313-G. 1373-5. CJ. ^lU, Br., Ul, 2. 

4. J., 1, p. 456—"BolaaikavaaiuddesilccU>h&vam " ; HI, p. 93. aolasavaasakale abhirupd 
pdtidilc&aabbalaickhafaeampanru; V, p. 2l0. Cf. Dhammapadatlkakatha, U, 2l7. 
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year or more without getting married was a rare, quite an exceptional case. 
In the Ainba Jdtaka, one of the four daughters of a merchant of Benares 
thus takes an oath {sapatha) before the false ascetic : 

“Let the maid that robbed thy tree, vainly for a husband sigh, 

Past her teens though she may be, and on thirty verging nigh. ’ ” 

This, inter alia, suggests that though the girl getting married at 
sixteen or so was the general custom, circumstances did, sometimes, force 
them to remain without a husband {appatikd kumdriM) for some time more,^ 
The son’s age at the time of marriage is also generally given as l&;^ but it 
seems probable, at least in the case of the Khattiyas and the Brahmanas and 
all those who went out for education at that age, as we saw, that twenty - or. aa 
was the age of marriage. After all, there cannot be, as there never have been, 
such hard and fast rules as regards marriageable age. The bride of equal 
age, {tulyavayd) for instance, is not unknown. 

Similarly, limitations on marriage imposed by Brahmapic usage and 
injunctions are conspicuous by their absence in the stories, 
SISTER-MAR- and even sister-marriage is not quite unknown. JnthoUdaya 
RIAGE: Jdtaka,^ leaving aside the doubtful case of Rama and Sita 

in the Dasaratha Jdtaka,^ we find Prince Udaya marrying his 
own sister. Princess Udayabhadda, though born of a difierent mother 
{vemdtikabhaginim). 

The marriage of cousins also appears to have been in vogue. Both in 
the Asilakkhana and the Mudupdni Jdtakas,"^ we see a king 
COUSIN-MAR- giving away his daughter in marriage to his sister’s son 
RIAGE: {bhdgineyyo). It was this form of cousin-marriage, i.e., mar- 

riage with the daughter of the mother’s brother (mdtuladhUd) 
or the son of the father’s sister [pitucchdputto) which was usual, and 
even desirable. The wicked queen of Padumakumara, after having hurled 
her husband down the precipice in a forest and taking a crippled fellow for 
her paramour, goes about abegging among the people, pretending to be a 
devoted wife. And when asked by the people what the man is to her, she in a 
proud tone says; “He is the son of my father’s sister, given me by my family 

1 . J., m, p. I38-G. 170. 

iA pannuvisam va 
UnaMrhtam vajdtiya 
Tiditd patith ma laddha 
76 te athbe avdhari.” also G. 171-2. 

2. J., V, pp. 103-G. 32I-104-G. 324. 

3. J., yi, pp. 72, 363 ; an anonymous verse quoted by Abhayadeira in his Commentary to 

Uv^^adasao, p. 72, says : Dyirofjdvar^ yosilpancavirhiatyddiko pumdn : anayoriiiruttard 
prthh, avarga uyabhidhiyate ; Vatsyayana also says that the bride should be younger by three 
years or more than the groom : Kdmasutra, p. 184. . • 

'll’’ 13^- C/. Gokul Das Do, who takes Sddisi in the sense of tuluavaud : 

Cofcirfta iietJteif, Oct. 1931, p. 110 . n j. 

5. J., IV, p. 105. 

tt. J., IV, p. 130. 

7. J., 1, p. 457 : 11, p. 327. 
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my own husband.”’ So also Prince Vessantara is married to his maternal 
uncle’s sister, Princess MaddI {mdtuladhitammy Presumably, the other form 
of cousin-marriage i.e., marriage with the daughter of the mother’s sister or 
the son of the father’s brother was not usual. ^ 

Marriage was usually of three forms ; marriage arranged by parents 
of both parties, Svayavmara and Gdndharva marriage. The 
KINDS OF commonest form of marriage was that arranged by parents 
MARRIAGE : of both the parties, and established between two families 

of the same caste (jdti) and rank (kulam) ; marriage within 
one’s own jdti was the rule. And it is probable that the jdtis of 
the stories were endogamous. Almost everywhere we notice the efEort to 
keep the family pure through marriage confined to people of one’s own 
standing and profession, and not to allow it to degenerate through mixture 
with lower elements.'* Such is more usually the case with the Brahmapas. 
The Brahmana parents, in the Ananusociya Jdtaka,^ give express instructions 
to the people whom they send for finding a girl for their son to bring a Brah- 
mapa girl {Brdhmanakumdriham dnethd). The ordinary course, however, is 
that the parents bring a wife for their son from a family of the same caste 
{samdnajdtikakuld).^ "Sddui hhariya,' or wife of the same type, is a phrase 
frequently occurring in the gdthds.'^ But exceptions regarding caste and rank 
are not unknown. Thus for instance Smdpati Ahiparaka married a merchant’s 
daughter, Ummadanti.® 

Generally do we find that to the inclinations of young people, very little 
or no weight was attached in matters regarding marriage {dvdhavivdha). 
‘Much against his will’ is an oft-occurring sentence in this connection. We 
always read that the elders consult with each other, and sometimes inform 
their grown-up children ; but ultimately the parent’s will prevails.® Some- 
thing more still. It may sometimes happen that the chief members of two 
families made a compact in their youth that if one of them had a daughter 
and other a son, they would wed the pair together [dvdhavivdha).'^ ° 


1. J., II, p. 119. 

2. J., VI, p. 486 : see also IV, p. 49. 

3. It is significant enough that most of cousin-marriages recorded in other literature are 
those of the former typo : maternal uncle’s daughter and father’s sister’s son : Cf. Vetlic Index 
1, p. 475 ; for instance Vajira and Ajatasattu : Mahavagga, VIII, 1, 2, 3 ; Jyestha and Nandi- 
Vardhana, cider brother of Mahavira : in fact it was a common custom in some parts : Cf. 
Buratatva, I, pp. 266-6 ; also Kamaeutra, p. 200. 

4. Cf. Fick, op. ciL, p. 52. 

5. J., Ill, p. 93. 

6. J., I, pp. 199, 476 ; II, pp. 139, 225, 111, pp. 93, 162, 422, 510 ; IV, pp. 7, 22, 37, 266; 
305; VI, p. 72. This is akin to the Prdjdpatyo form of marriage of the Hindu Law Books. 

7. J., IV, pp. 99-G. 24 ; 428-G. 130. There is also an indication of the fact that the law 
for regulating marriage generally was that the parties should be of diflerent agnates (gotta) 
So we are told in the Kacchapa Jataka. Kacchapa kaseapd honti, kon^anna honti makkafi 
Muiica kaseapa kondahnath kalam methunakayh tayd : J., II, p. 360-G. 69: Cf. migi pakkhi 
aeBannuUa" : J., HI, p. 265-G. 68 ; nama-goUa-kula at J., IV, p. 328. 

8. J., V, p. 211. 

9. J„ m, p. 610 ; IV, p. 305 ; J. VI, p. 72. 

10. J., IV, p. 316 ; VI, p. 71. 
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In this form of marriage a wife was, for the most part, obtained for money 
paid to her father’s family by the husband or his father. Passages like 'Mto 
dhanena bahnnd’ (spoken by a monkey who does not difEerentiate between the 
husband and the wife),’ 'bhariyd dhanakkitd^ or 'bhariyd yd pi dhanena hoti 
kild,^ sufficiently testify to the prevalence of the practice of giving daughter 
in maT*riage in exchange of money. Thus speaks Udayabhadda before her 
former husband who has come to test her : 

Men that would woo a woman, raise and raise 

The bids of gold, till she their will obeys.'* 

Still however money was not the sole consideration in these matters ; the 
character and virtues of the bridegroom and the bride were of primary import- 
ance. It may sometimes be considered rather preferable, in the case of a 
father having more than one daughter, to have them placed in the hands of one 
groom of known good character and manners.® The dcariya of a family 
advises the father of four daughters as to the kind of the grooms he should 
select for them : 

“Good is beauty ; to the aged show respect, for this right 

Good is noble birth ; but virtue, virtue, that is my delight.”® 

The father gives all his four daughters— wooed by four difierent persons— to 
the one virtuous wooer. 

The usual practice in this form of marriage was that the bridegroom used 
to come to the bride’s house for marriage on the fixed days.^ 
CEREMONIES: Lucky days were fixed for the ceremony. Once an ascetic is 
consulted as to whether stars are favourable for holding marri- 
age ceremonies. The fixed day is however found inauspicious and the 
bridegroom does not come to the bride’s house for marriage and the girl is 
married away to another.® The bridegroom and his party were received 
with great honour, and were provided with lodging and other requisites- 
garlands, perfumes, garments and the rest.® We do not know much 
about the ceremonies that were to be performed at the marriage. Whether 
the puroMta or a Brahmana in general had any thing to do with marriage 
celebrations, we are not told; ‘the presumption is that he did notningin 
this connection as marriage was not yet included in religion or considered a 
sacred function. ' ° We once hear of the father of the bride pouring water over 


1. J., II, p. 185-G. 137. 

2. J., V, p. 269-G. 126. 

3. J., IV, p. 112-G. 56 ; also III, p. 44 ; VI, pp. 267-G. 1154-7, 367. 

4. J., IV, p. 108-G. 43. 'Nari naro nijjhapayam dhanena Ukkamaati yattka karoti chan- 
':1am. 

5. G. D. De, op. cit., p. 108. 

6. J., II, p. 138-G. 96 ; also IV, p. 35-G. 54. 

7. J., II, pp. 225-6 ; cf. Digha Nikaya, I, p. 11. 

8. J.,1, p. 258. 

9. J., IV, p. 323. 

10. G. D. De, op. cU., p. 109. 
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the bride and the grootn and giving her away.’ More than this, we do not 
know what the nature of this dvdhavivdhamangalam^ was. 

We have several instances which show the existence of the dowry system 
(ddyajja),^ though it does not appear to have been very 
DOWRY- commonly prevalent in those days, if we are to judge from the 

SYSTEM. references to it which are, to say the least, scanty. It is of 

course needless, as we have no ground, to enter into a 
discussion of the question as to whether or how far such a dowry, if it existed, 
was the property of the bride. 

The custom of celebrating the marriage with bathmoney (naMnamulam) 
given by the father to his daughter, specially in royal weddings, or of 
collecting presents {'padlUdlcdrd) on the occasions may have been prevalent, 
though clear references to this are lacking.^ 

We have several instances and references where girls, on attaining proper 
age, which generally ranges from sixteen to twenty, choose 
8VAYAMVARA. privately or publicly husbands for themselves from a number 
of suitors. ThQ Kundla J dtaha,^ for instance, refers to the 
svayamvara marriage of princess Kanha. Her father has an assembly 
proclaimed for this purpose ; a host of men are assembled arrayed in all 
their splendour. Kapha, with a basket of flowers in her hand, stands 
looking out of an upper lattice window; on seeing the five sons of King Papdo, 
she falls in love with all five and throws a wreathed coil of flowers on their 
heads, and says ; ‘Dear mother, I choose these five men.’ She is allowed 
to have these five men, despite the father’s great vexation. This is 
evidently a reminiscence of the well-known Svayamvara of Draupadi 
(Krspa) of the Grreat Epic. In the Kuldvaha Jdtaha^ also, we find Sujata, 
the daughter of the Asura king Vepacittiya, selecting a husband after her own 
heart from the great assembly of the Asuras mustered by her father {Sujdtam 
alankaritvd sannipatatthdnam dnetvd dttarvcitam ^dmiJcam ganhd ’ti dhamsu). 
The Naga princess Irandati goes, at her father’s wish, to seek a capable hus- 
band for herself, gathers all the flowers in the Himalayas, coloured, scented or 
tasteful, spreads a couch of flowers (pupphasantharam) and performs a pleasant 
dance and sings sweet music, thus fascinating the Yakkha general Puppaka, 
whom she takes by the hand and returns home.^ But these are all illusive 
examples, and do not justify our inference at all that this kind of marriage 
still existed. It had already gone out of usage, though the ideal and the charm 


1. J., m, p. 288 . 

2- J.,IV, p. 323. 

3. J., in, p. 8 ; VI, p. 462. 

4. Of. Introductory portions to J., II, pp. 237 ; 403. 
6. J., V, pp. 426-7. 

6. J., I, pp. 205-0. 

7. J., V, pp. 264.5-GG. 1146, 8. 
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of it remain for ever.’ In the JdtaTca times, Svayamvara — ^free choice of a 
husband by a girl — was only an exceptional boon,* conferred on her by her 
father with whom the final verdict might still remain. 

We may also note the third form of marriage — what may be called the 
Gdndharva marriage — in which the bride and bridegroom 
OANDHABVA make their own choice, without the knowledge of their 
MARRIAGE. guardians, and are married without rights or ceremonies.* 
Thus we hear in the Kdtthahdri JdtaTca* : a king Las gone 
to his pleasure garden, sees a woman merrily singing and picking up 
sticks in the grove, falls in love with her, becomes intimate with her ; the 
woman conceives : the king gives her the signet-ring from his finger, saying : 
“If it be a girl, spend this ring on her nurture ; but if it be a boy, bring him 
to me.” In course of time, the woman is made queen-consort and the son 
viceroy. This again is a reminiscence of the celebrated union of Sakuntala 
with Dusyanta, In the Vindthuria JdtaTca,^ we read of a girl who, though 
betrothed to a rich man, goes away with a hunchback. Later on, however, she 
is disappointed on seeing this hunchback lying huddled on the earth ‘like a 
lute with broken strings/ and returns to her betrothed husband. In the 
MaJidummagga JdtaTca,^ we find Mahosadha disregarding the idea that 
others — his sister Uduihbara for instance,-— should choose a wife for him ; 
he himself goes to seek a ‘wife to suit his taste,’ meets the village girl Amara 
on the way, has a long wooing chat with her, lives for some days in her house 
and finally carries her away. 

So also the following gdthd, similar to the one quoted before, and uttered 
by another young maiden of high parentage, in denying on oath the false 
charge of stealing mangoes in a garden, indicates the existence of abhisdriJcds 
waiting in search of their lovers : 

“She that thy ripe mangoes ate 
Weary path shall tread alone, 

And at trysting place too late 
Grieve to find her lover gone.”’ 

Instances of elopement and abduction must also have occurred, 
as when a king slew his enemy-king and bore ofi his queen to be 


1. Even in the Epio Age this svayamvara was probably only meant for the Ksatriyas : See 

Siddhanta, op. cit., pp. 161-2. ' 

2. J., I, p. 207. Here may also be noted some instances where we hear of young men, 
causing golden images, the like of which they would have in real life as their wives, sending 
them all over the country. J. HI, p. 93; IV, p. 106. 

3. I. H. Q., II, p. 1668. 

4 . J..I, p 134jflf. 

6. J., II, pp. 226-6-G. 163. 

8. J., VI, p. 364 ff. 

7. J., m, p. 139-G. 171 : (See next page.) 
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his •wife, ’ or when a robber-chieftain kidnapped a village girl and kept 
her as his wife.^ 

To come now to the question of the wife’s position in her husband’s home. 
CO WIVES should first note, that she may have to put up with 

co-wives (Sajpatii), though rarely. As a general rule, people 
were no doubt monogamous. Very rarely, if at all, do we hear of people 
bringing a second wife while the first is still living. Only once, as far as wo 
can gather, wo read of a Brahmaija asking for, and receiving, two wives, 
and that too as a boon from a king.^ Princes, of course, are always 
polygamous, considering it a privilege to have a crowded harem, with a rare 
exception of a Prince Suruci.'* And it is here, among the royal household, 
that we can have a glance over the relations between co-wives : “What 
is the worst misery for a woman ?” asks a king of his queen while intending 
to give away his daughter in marriage to another prince, as already promised. 
“To quarrel with her fellow-wives (sapatti-rosadukkTiarh)” so answers the 
queen.® And if the same princess Sumedha, after being married to Prince 
Suruci, who, at first monogamous, is afterwards forced to accept the usual 
number of sixteen thousand concubines, through people’s and his own 
queen’s requests, speaks out that : 

“No less than sixteen thousand dames my fellow-wives have been : 

Yet, Brahmin, never jealousy nor anger came between ; 

At their good fortune I rejoice ; each one of them is dear ; 

My heart is soft to all these wives as though myself it were,”® 

she is a rare exception, proving, negatively, the opposite, ‘Anger of a co-wife 
is a serious thing,’ so asserts the Naga woman in the Bhuridatta JdtakaJ 

Thus, if polygamy was a rare incident in general life, polyandry 
was not less so. Princess Kaijha’s polyandrous marriage 
POLYGAMY & stands out as a solitary case in the whole of the Jdtaka 
POLYANDKY. book ; but this too does not fall in our period — ^the 
Mahajanapada period : it is a trait of an anterior period, 
viz., the Epic age. And even in the Epic period the particular form 


Dighath gacchantu addhanath iki1c& abhisdriya 
aamkhete patith md adas^ yd te ambe avahari. 

There is a delightful wooing scene of a cock and a she-cat at J., Ill, pp. 265-6-GG, 67-62. It is 
also delightful to note that the wood, usually a Sdia-giore, is the scene of love-making. Once 
a poor man, gone into the woodland to gather sticks and leaves with his sister, comes running 
up hearing the cry of closing of the city-gates. And the door-keeper reproaches him : “ Don’t 
you know that the gate of the town is shut betimes ? Is that why you go out into the woods, 
making love T” Says the other : “No, master, it is not my wife, but my sister.” “ J., II, p. 
379. Courtesans also go and enjoy there, as will be seen. 

1. J., V, p. 426. 

2. J., I, p. 297. 

3. J., IV, pp. 97.9-QG. 16, 24. 

4. J., rV, p. 317 ff. 

6. J., IV, p. 316. 

6. J., rV, p. 320-G. 107-8. 
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of polyandry was, it is said,’ connected with the principle of levirate 
and Niyoga. 

Thus strictly speaking, both polygamy and polyandry were unknown in 
those days. A man could not, and did not, marry more than one woman at a 
time, nor could a woman as a general rule marry twice. We have already 
noticed an instance where a bride is given away to another man on the failure 
of the first selected bridegroom in coming to the bride’s house on the 
appointed day. When ho later comes, he is told that the girl cannot be 
married twice over.^ Even if she is not loved by her husband, a wedded 
wife may not take another mate: it is against custom.® So also ; 

“Wedded, for others’ wives we do not sigh. 

But we are faithful to the marriage-vow.”^ 

Even the king, if he wanted to have a new woman as his queen, first ascer- 
tained that she was not another’s, as we have seen before. 

It may however happen, that a woman may be forsaken, or allowed to go 
away, by her husband or may go away of her own accord, 
RE-MARRIAGE, and that both of them may then take to newer mates. We 
learn, from the Ruhaka Jdtaka,^ that a Brahma^a, simpleton 
as he was, believed his wife’s words, made himself fine like a horse, putting 
the horse-trappings on himself, went down into the street prancing along 
horse-fashion, and when brought to his shame by those laughing at him, 
became wroth with his wife, drove her away and took another wife. The 
Takkala Jdtaka^ informs us, that Vasitthaka was a young villager, who 
supported his father in his old age. He had a wicked wife. She did not 
want the old man in her house. So she persuaded her simple husband to get 
rid of him by treachery. But their little son, shrewd as he was, won’t allow 
this thing to be done. He brought his father to his senses. Vasitthaka, now 
angry, gave her a sound drubbing, and bundled her head-over-heels out of 
doors, bidding her never darken his door again {ito 'patthdya imam gahain md 
pavisi). The woman dwelt for a few days in another house. Vasitthaka then 
pretended to bring another wife. And the women in the neighbour’s family 
told his wife, “have you heard that your husband has gone to get another 
wife in such a place ?” “Ah,” said the forsaken woman, “then I am undone; 
there is no place for me left.” It was only after great beseechiugs on her part, 
that she was taken back in her former home. This long incident, by the by, 
shows the utter helplessness of a woman who may be forsaken by her husband. 


1. Siddhaata, op. cit., p. 154. 

2. J., I, p. 268 — idani dinnadS/rikath kaihath puna anessamd. 

3. J., IV, p. 35 — G. 66 . " Ard dure na idha kaddei atthi, parampard ndma kule imaemith^ 
tarn kuUavattarh anuvattamand mdhant kule antimagandhini ahurh-eiaead vddaeaa jigucchumdnd 
akdmikd baddka cardmi tuhyath." 

4. J., IV, p. 63-Q. 82. '' Mayath ca bhariyam ndtikamdmd.'' 

6. J.,ll,p.ll6aada. 80. 

e. J., IV, pp. 46.9. 
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Once a lord justice boldly advises a queen to forsake her husband who does 
not love her*. At another time wo hear the Bodhisatta asking a Brahmin 
whose wife was found guilty of adultery : “Brahmin, will you keep your wife 
or take another ?” {him te sa yeva hhariyd hotu uidhu aTtilam ganhissasi). 
The Brahmaria, however, keeps her back.^ And even the wise Vessantara, 
quite naturally and unhesitatingly, speaks out to his wife Maddi : 

“Be kind, 0 Maddi, to thy sons, thy husband’s parents both, 

To him who will thy husband bo, do service, nothing loth. 

And if no man should wish to be thy husband, when Fm gone. 

Go, seek a husband for thyself, but do not pine alone.” ^ 

Though these words are naturally annoying to Maddi, the most devoted 
wife ever born {kasmd deva imam ayuttakatham hathesi'i), their significance 
cannot be lost sight of. The words of Pabhavatl point to the same thing, 
though in quite a different tone : “what have I to do with such an ugly, hide- 
ous husband ? If I live I will have another husband.”'* 

Thus divorce was allowed, but it seems without any formal decree. ® 

The general position of the wife was in no way better. The ideal of a 
wife in those day& was that she should be equable {sddisd or 
IDEAL WlEE. tulyamyd)^ obedient {assavd or anubbatd), sweet of speech 
{jyiyahhdnim), fruitful, fair and famous {piUta-rupa-yasHpetd), 
and waiting on the wishes of her husband {chandavasdnugd).^ The woman 
virtually became a mere object of play {upabJiogd) with the rich, and to 
the average householder, an instrument for procuring progeny. She was a 
mere pddaparicdrikd — like a servant.*^ It is not to be wondered at if we, 
in our stories, should find a sad and gloomy picture of women-folk, in 
general, leaving aside the abstract statements. 

Let us see this picture. The instances that will be cited now, will, we 
hope, enable us to have an insight into the social life of the day. 

There are twenty-five different ways in which a wicked woman is known : 

she approves her husband’s absence from home : she is not 
WICKEDNESS, pleased at his return, she speaks ill of him, she is silent in his 
praise, she neglects his interests, she does what ought not to 
be done but she never does what ought to be done, she goes to bod with her 
clothes on and lies with her face turned away from him, she changes her side 
frequently, she makes a great ado, she sighs a long-drawn sigh, she feels a 


1. J., m, p. 108 and Q. 131. 

2. J., in, p. 361. 

3. J., VI, p. 496*GG. 1761-2 ‘*. yo ca tain bhatld monHeyya. .. no ce.,. annain bhattdram 

fwiyem ” 

4. J., V, p. 288 — " dhathjivanti aAnam pati labhiesami". 

5i GJ, the example of Imdaei in Therigdthd com. p. 260. 

6, J., IV, p. 70-Q. 134 ; 422-G. Ill ; 428-G- 130 ; V p . 348-G. 62 ; VI, p. 361-G. (?) 

7. J., lU, p. 342; VI, p. 364. Cf. Ibid,, p. 473-G. 1^2-3.. Chay aya va anapayini.,. 
oleaves like a shadow.” 608-G. 1868-9. 
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pain, she frequently rises from bed as if at nature’s call, she acts perversely, 
she lends her ears to a stranger’s voice and listens attentively, she wastes 
her husband’s goods to gain some other love, she forms an intimacy with her 
neighbour, she wanders abroad, she walks along the streets, she indulges in 
adultery, she treats her husband with disrespect, she exposes herself 
shamelessly to passers-by, and standing at the door she often looks around 
with a confused mind.”’ What a masterpiece of observation ? Is it merely 
a feat of imagination ? We do not think so. 

Then, on eight grounds a woman despises her husband : if the husband be 
poor or sick, or old, or a habitual drunkard, or reckless, or dull, or overworked 
by his cares of business, or disobhging to her.^ Further, on nine grounds, 
does a woman incur blame {fodosarh) : if she is fond of frequenting parks, 
gardens, and river-banks, fond of visiting the houses of kinsfolk or of 
strangers, given to wearing the smart cloth- vest, addicted to strong drink, 
stares about her with idle looks, or stands before her door.® 

Or, look at this : a woman makes up to a man in forty different way* 
(accdmdati): she draws herself up, bends down, frisks about, looks coy, presses 
together her fingertips, plants one foot on the other, scratches the ground with 
a stick, dances her boy up and down, plays and makes the boy play, kisses 
and makes him kiss her, eats and gives him to eat, gives or begs something, 
mimics everything, speaks in a high or low tone, speaks now indistinctly now 
distinctly, appeals to him with dance, song and music, with tears or coquetry, 
or with her fury, laughs or stares, shakes her dress or shifts her loin-cloth, 
exposes or covers up her legs, exposes her bosom, her arm pit, her navel, 
closes her eyes, elevates her eyebrow, pinches her lip, makes her tongue loll 
out, looses or tightens her cloth-dress, looses or tightens her head -gear. ^ A 
perverse sex-mentality, this, but a true representation all the same. And a 
deep insight into sex -phenomena, too. 

Indeed, the wickedness of a woman is brought out in all its aspects. 

WICKEDNESS ^ ^ ^ KaUikd 

OF WOMAN. festival putting on a safflower-coloured cloth, while the 

husband is too poor to get it. But the wife is obstinate, 
and does not hear her husband’s pleadings for poverty, and so causes her 
husband to risk his life in stealing safflower from the king’s conservatories. 
The man is caught, hauled up and impaled alive ; his last words are: “Alas ! 
I shall miss going to the festival with you arrayed in safflower-coloured 
cloth, with your arms twined round my neck.”® Another woman feigns sick- 
ness and does not do her household duties.® We have a vivid picture, much 
like the present day, of how strife and discontent prevail in a household owing 

Siiirae 12, 22 and 62 

2. J., V, p. 433-G. 295. 

3. Jbid.,Q.2Q6-7. 

4. J., V, pp. 433-4. 

6. J., L pp. 499-500 and G. 143. 

6. J., I pp. 463-4. 
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to the young wife’s treachery. Poor Kaccani ! Old and feeble and innocent, 
she is driven away from the house by her own son through oar-poisoning by 
the young wife who does not like to wait upon her old grand-mother' as 
the one, noticed before, ^ who does not like the presence of the grand-father 
in her house. Once a wife is tired of walking and is carried on shoulder by her 
husband. In course of the journey, she is so thirsty that the man at last strikes 
his right knee from which she drinks blood, and thus quenches her thirst. 
Afterwards they live on the bank of a river. Once the husband notices 
a robber with hands, feet, nose and ears cut off, drifting down the stream 
with loud wailing. The husband takes pity, brings him to his hut, and cures 
him. Now the wife falls in love with this stranger, and at last gets rid of her 
husband.® What an appalling instance of an ungrateful and treacherous wife ! 
Numerous are the instances of this nature in our stories. Nothing is spared 
while hurling a bitter invective against woman-kind. And the harsh reflec- 
tions so frequently to be met with ! The ways of women are difficult to be 
understood : they are as perplexing as the course of fish in the sea.'* “Frailty, 
thy name is woman” is the experience or rather the opinion, expressed centu- 
ries before the Great English Poet, and in a land quite difierent from his. 
Fickleness of mind is an inborn instinct of a woman. Her mind is as changing 
as that of shifty monkeys, as the shade cast by trees on height or depth around, 
and as the tire of wheel revolving swift without a pause or rest. ^ Truthfulness 
is scarcely seen {saccam tesam sudullabham).^ Like fuel burning in a blaz- 
ing fire, they burn a man whom they serve for gold or for desire."^ The selfish, 
possessive and doubtful nature of a woman is illustrated by the words of the 
wife of a fowler : ‘day by day you return empty-handed ; I suppose you’ve 
got a second establishment to keep up elsewhere.’® Similarly a fish, while 
caught in a net and at the fisherman’s fire, says : 

“ ’Tis not the cold, the heat, or wounding net; 

‘Tis but the fear my darling wife should think 
Another’s love has lured her spouse away.”® 

The poor man’s wife who wanted a safflower-coloured cloth said to her husband: 
‘If I can’t have them dyed with safflower, I don’t want to go at all. 
Get some other woman to go to the festival with you.’ ’ ® It is once stated that 
a woman cannot be satisfied with three things : intercourse, adornment and 


1. J., Ill, pp. 424-7 GG. 1-8. 

2. L, IV, pp. 45-9. 

3. J., n, pp. 116-8. 

4. J., V, p. 94-G. 296. *Thinatn bhdvo durajdno tnacchmeevodahe gatan.' 

5. J., V, p. 446-Q 314 ; The ^at Russian poet Pushkin employs another simile, less 
striking than that of the J ataka poet, in his ‘ Gypsies': ‘‘ As the moon passes by many a cloud and 
sheds her loveliness on all of them, but remains with none, so is woman and her love." Quoted 
Hindu Tales, p. 204 n. 

6. J., I, p. 296-G ? V, pp. 94-G. 296 ; 448. G. 329. 

7. J., II, p. 330-0. 39. 

8. J., I, p. 209. *Tvam divase divase tucchahattho agacchasi, aAHam pi te bahi positabbafthch 
noth atthi maAAe.* 

. 9. J.,I, p. 211-G. 33 I contrast thewords ofSambxilaat J., V, p. 91-G282. 

10. J., 1, p. 499. 
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cMld-bearing. ’ Insatiable and incurable is lust in a woman. So passionate 
are women, tbat no guard can keep them right. A daughter stood holding her 
father’s hands, and escaped with her paramour without her father’s knowledge. 2 
A girl was brought up entirely by women from her birth. She saw no 
man other than her husband. She was kept in a seven-storied house with 
a strong guard of women only. But she managed to bring an outsider into the 
house, by her designing waiting woman, and corrupted herself and then took 
to various tricks to prove her innocence.^ In fact, corruption is the rule of 
their life. Given opportunity, all women work iniquity.^ No woman finds 
delight in her own house. A wife forsakes her husband though strong 
and lusty. She will sin with any other man, even with a lame person. ® A 
householder’s wife plays tricks with her husband, in whose absence she carries 
on intrigues with the village headman.® In her husband’s absence, a Brah- 
mana lady misconducted herself, and there was no end to the stream of her 
lovers in and out of the house. A bride, while carried in a closed carriage 
accompanied by a large escort, misconducted herself with King Kandari of 
Benares who was kept concealed by his minister in a tent-shaped screen, in 
order to bo convinced of the depravity of woman -kind.® Passion in woman 
is all-consuming. They are proud by nature. They will not let their pride 
Idas the ground easily by a man whom their heart yearns for.® A queen had, 
by her repeated importunity, caused her husband, the king, to promise that 
ho would not look on any other woman with eyes of love, but she herself used, 
regularly, to sin in the absence of the king. ’ ° But with such a corrupted state 
of things in the harem of the king we have already become familiar. Here we 
only try to get an idea of the state of things among the general mass of the 
people. Women are profligacy incarnate {itthiyoasdtdndma).^^ Passion makes 
them completely blind. No woman is ever faithful to one man alone. So 
on and so on. And the JdtaJcas leave no stone unturned to prove this. 
Examples they give us in countless numbers, both from history and from 
everyday life. Similies they employ, so striking, ’ ® that they won’t escape 
from our memory easily. We must now stop hero, we think. The upshot 
of the whole discussion is, that adultery and corruption did exist in the 
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society, as always ; paraddra garmna and itthimdyd were not, or could not 
be, absent.’ All women— unmarried women, unmarried £?irls {kumdriyo), 
married women (sabbhatlu) and widowed women { jinnd)~ax& prey to flesby 
lust, but through honour’s voice they chock the passion, so we hoar also. 2 
And this precisely is the keystone of the whole subject. Whereas corrup- 
tion was certainly there, and mothers often became sorry for their sons 
visiting neighbourer’s wives and not returning home in time,^ the situation 
could not have been so utterly hopeless as the stories would make us believe, 
with all the emphasis at their command. The purpose of the Jdtahas, 
specially in this direction, is avowedly didactic, and we must discount the 
terms in which women are referred to. These utterances are from, and for, 
the ascetics — 'those who, perhaps, tired of their own weakness, and despaired 
of their failures, want to run away from the world : and so it is that women 
are a stain to the religious life — -itthiyo ndma pabbajitassa malam.* These 
people, you see, having got all the terrible traits in the character of the 
tender sex in one place, cannot entertain respectful feelings towards women. 
They are apt to cherish frightful feelings, and to keep themselves aloof from 
feminine charms that overcome man’s reason,® as admonitions to budding 
ascetics like Isisihga, go to show.® The general mass of the people, on the 
other hand, had not the least aversion towards, or squeamishness about 
women. We may not deny the existence of moral corruption, but we must 
emphatically hold, that the perverse sentiments expressed before were not 
the sentiments of the people in general : they come from the mouths of 
those who, through some reason or other, looked beyond this world, and 
whom Varahamihira, a few centuries after, termed ‘wicked persona.’"^ And 
in the face of their preachings, people maintained their love towards wives, 
whose status, though, was no higher.® In the Jdtahas themselves we can see 
this other side of the picture, the picture of devoted and chaste wives, of 
happy love and a^ection between husband and wife. 

People never love others as they do a beloved wife, so wo hear;® “may 
THE OTHER thy friendship with thy loved wife be indissoluble is the 
SIDE. benediction of Vidhura bestowed upon the Yakkha general 

Puni.iaka, who won the hand of IrandatL’® 


1 . J., V, p. 403-G. 253 ; VI, p. 238-G. 1004 ; V, p. 157 ; IV, p. 178-G. 42. 

2. J., V, p. 410-G. 282. 
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4. J., I, pp. 128, 155 ; II, p. 326 ; III, pp. 250, 530-G. 92 ; V, p. 289 ; VI, pp. 04, 540. 
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“A maiden fair, with wreath upon her head 
Fragrant with sandal oil, by me was led 
A happy bride within my house to reign 

These utterances of a mother give us the picture of a happy household. The 
custom, as to-day, made unrelated girls, sisters.^ As against the invectives 
cited above we have the following : 

“Truth that sages ascertained, who is there that dares to blame ? 
Women in this world are born, destined to groat power and fame. 

They for dalliance are formed, joys of love for them ordained, 

Seeds within them germinate, source from whence all life’s sustained. 
They from whom man draws his breath scarce by man may be disdained.”^ 

All women were not like Alambusa or Nalinika : there did arise, from time 
to time, illuminating illustrations of Sujata, Sambula, Amaradevi, Udaya- 
bhadda, Udumbara, Ruja and others. Sujata, fair and lovely, was a faithful, 
virtuous and dutiful girl, properly discharging her duties to her husband and 
parents-in-law. Both husband and wife dwelt together in joy, and unity, 
and oneness of mind. ■* Sambula was again a symbol of a devoted wife. She 
followed her leprosy-stricken husband to the forest, and served him with 
exemplary devotion.® And thus the words of the Samyutta Nikdya^ that : 
bhariyd paramd suMa— wife is a supreme comrade— come to be true. 

These instances, no doubt, confirm the idea that a woman’s highest object 
of worship was her husband, the ideal of a Hindu wife that 
AT HOME. has stood the ravages of centuries. Ideas prevailing at the 
time, with regard to the duties and status of a wife, as already 
noticed, show that she was under the subjection of her husband, and was 
his absolute property, for Vessantaia could give Maddi away to a Brahmana 
who begged her of him, and still “she did not frown nor chafe or cry.”^ 

On the question of seclusion again we have evidence both for and against. 
SECLUSION evidence for seclusion of women is very scanty 

indeed. It is for the most part the royal maidens who are 
termed Orodhd.^ Only the queens, and princesses, and perhaps daughters 
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of noble families, went in a covered carriage {paticchannaydna). ’ But even 
there the custom does not seem to have been rigid. We often see queens freely 
moving in the palace, and talking with ministers and other officers.^ 
Generally however women had complete freedom. They enjoyed in public 
places of enjoyment. 3 Daughters -in-law were not forbidden, as to-day, 
to talk before their elders, fathers -in -law.'* A man goes with his wife 
through the bazaar freely. ^ At public ceremonies, or feast or festivals 
women are seen moving without any fear,® as we saw a woman insisting on 
going to the festival in a safldower -coloured garment, with her arms twined 
around her husband.’^ Still however we are inclined to believe, that oppor- 
tunities were very few in which women could develop their capacities. They 
were, for instance, not supposed to be knowing swimming, as the men 
were.® We are elsewhere® told that women are naturally timid {itthiyo 
bhlrujdtikd). And cowards are compared to women. When an archer 
becomes wroth with the robbers for offering him raw meat, the latter says : 
“What, is he the only man, and are we merely women The husband 
drives the cart and the wife sits behind. ' ’ 


Motherhood is the one outstanding aim of the Indian marriage ideal : 
MOTHER- “Women,” says Manu, “were ordained to be mothers, even 


HOOD— THE 
AIM. 


as men were created to be fathers ” — a statement of the 
principal purpose, perhaps not quite in harmony with modern 
notions, but none-the-less significant of the hidden aim of human lifo.''^ 
That is why a wife is called Pajdvatl (or pajdpatl) in our stories. ’ ^ All 
women, whether rich or poor, long {puttatthikd) and beg for sons and 
daughters, and offer prayers and gifts to heaven. ’ “ Barrenness was a curse 
to a woman. ’ ® She was less respected for this reason, so much so that we 
hear of a woman pretending to be big with child up to the last, through 
the help of her good old nurse who instructs her fully in the whole process. ^ ® 
Here we fortunately have a glimpse of a woman in this state. The woman who 
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became heavy with child was generally sent to her own parent home {pitrkulam) ’ 
for bringing forth the child. Stopping of monthly courses (utukdla) was the 
sign of a woman having conceived. The general idea of the child’s time in the 
mother’s womb was 9 or 10 months. ^ During this period there is a strong 
craving in a woman’s heart, {dohala) which must be fulfilled, at any cost, and 
we have many a figure of harrassed husbands on this account.^ Some cere- 
monies were performed at the time of a woman’s conception for the protection 
of the embryo (gabbhaparihdra).'^ The pains of travail at the birth of a child 
are kown as Kammajavdta, ® thus showing how deeply the Karma theory was 
rooted in the minds of the people. 

As to woman’s inborn love lor finery and ornaments {VatthdlanJcdrd), 
we have ample evidence. Women were in those days, as 
ORNAMENTS always been,® fonder of these things than men.'' 

Fine garments of cotton, silk and linen were worn.® How 
these were worn by the ladies, we have no clear indications to show.® The 
two, upper and lower, garments, of a single piece each, were probably 
conunon to both sexes, though women seem to have further elaborated 
their toilette by supplementary clothing for such parts of the body as the 
prevailing notions of modesty required them to clothe. Among the various 
ornaments worn by women, at least of the richer class, were necklaces 
(maid) earrings (kundald), of jewels or Kusa flower or palm leaf, bracelets 
(keyurd), frontletpiece, foot-bangle (pdlipddakam) and waist bands (mekhald ). ' ® 
These and other ornaments worn by ladies jingled like little birds that chirrup 
in time of rain (cirltikd). ’ ’ Face-powders were also used (kakkupanisevitam 
mukham). ' ^ They smeared their hair, arms and other parts of the body with 
sandal oil. ’ ^ Fair tresses on the head, with many a curl parted in the middle 
and tipped with gold, added to the charm and beauty of women. ’ '* They also 
dyed the finger-tips of theii hands and feet, crimson-red, like copper with 
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6. J., VI, p. 486. In trying to solve the origin of creation these ancient people put forth 
the theory, that originally there were no wives, and that the creation of mankind was the out- 
come of the naind : Pure puratthd kd kassa bhariyd ; mano manueeam ajanesi pubbe ; J., VI, 
p. 213-G. 922. 

6. Cf. Bgveda, I, 124-7 — Jdyeva patyd usati suvdadh ; also Ibid, IV, 3, 2 ; V, 80, 60; 
X. 71-4 and X, 91, 13. Cf. also jdyd patimiva vdeaea : Atharva Veda XVIII, 2, 61. 

7. J., V,p. 164. 

8. J., VI, p. 690-G. 2443. 

9. For d^ils on the subject see G. P . Majumdar, Indian Culture, I, 2, p. 191 ff. 

10. J., VI, 690-G. 2444-7; kdyuram ariagadam, manimekhalam giveyyarh unnatam 
tnukhaphuUafn, Vggatthanath girhgarnakam pdlipddakam ; See also, V, pp. 202-G. 30 ff , 
216 G. 62-9 ; 302 G. 37. 44 ; VI, 232-G. 1023. 

11. J., V, p. 202-G. 31. 

12. J., V, p. 302-G. 37 ; VI, p. 232-G. 1024 (kuddamukhi ) ; Cf. J. B. 0. R. 8. XII, p. 440. 

13. J., V, p. 215-G. (bdhdmudd candanasdra-littd) 302-G. 38-41 (Kese thane : eonirh mudu 
candanaedralittd). 

14. J., V, pp. 156-G. 116, 203-G. 34 (dvedhdeiro edihuvibhattariipo). 
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lac. ’ Tlie toileti of course remained incomplete without a mirror which was, 
in the case of high-class ladies, fixed to ivory-handles, ^ just as we see in a 
fresco-painting at the famous caves of Ajanta. ^ Some kind of footwear 
(paduM) was also used by the ladies.'* 

Coming now to the position the woman occupied with regard to her child- 
ren, we have only to remind ourselves of what we have 
already noticed before. We have seen that the mother was 
an object of great reverence. At this stage, grown-up as 
she was, she naturally occupied a substantial authority in the household. 
The internal management and control of the house were solely in her 
hands. Once a monkey, just let loose by its owner, a gahapati, informed 
its tribe in the forest that human society was vastly difierent from theirs in 
view of the following : 

“There are two masters in the house : one has no beard to wear. 

But has long breasts, ears pierced with holes, and goes with plaited hair ; 
His price is told in countless gold ; he plagues all people there.”® 

This shows vividly, and in a humorous way, her position in the house.® 

Excepting perhaps the royal ladies and high-class women, it was not un- 
common for ordinary women, old and young, to work for 
livelihood.^ In the villages, the peasant women did various 
kinds of work, for instance, of watching the fields.® Spinning, 
weaving and other allied occupations were usually meant for women,® as 
we saw. Flower-girls (pannikadhltd) went about selling flowers and fruits 
in baskets.’® Many of the poorer women, however, were employed in 
domestic service as waiting-women (paricdriM),^ ^ maid-servants (dost) ’ 2 and 
nurses The work and the position of female slaves, we have 

already noticed. She, the Ddsi, had to perform many duties,’^ and the 
treatment she received does not appear to have been in anyway enviable. 


1. J., V, pp. 204 ; G. 43 ; 215-G. 65 {tambanakha) ; 302. G. 39 ; VI, p. 466-G. 1617. 

2. J., V, p. 302-G. 37 'addaadantaiharupaccavekkhitam {mukham).’ 

3. Cave No. 17. See, for instance, the plate facing p. 63 of Mukul Candra Dey, My Pil- 

grimagtB to Ajanfa and Bagh. . 

4. For instance, J., V, p. 298. Means of adorning and beautif 3 rmg oneself are minutely 
described in the BraJmajada SuUanta of the Digha Nikaya : See dialogues of Buddha, I, p. 
13 For charming and realistic descriptions of feminine beauty See, J. V. pp. 155-6-G. 106-117 ; 
202-5-G. 28-50 ; 216-G. 62-9; 302-GG. 37, 44; VI, pp. 456-7-GG. 1616-20; C/. Women of the 
Meghaduta, I. H. Q., IV, p. 300 jST. 

6. J., II. p. 185-G. 137. ^ r 

6. Some of the verses of the Jaina Svirakrt&hga, I, 4, 2, 3-17, interesting as they are for 
oomiiarison with what we have said before, afford us moreover a glimpse of a Hindu household 
some 2000 years ago, where women ruled supreme over men. 

7. J., I, pp. 111. 421 ; III, p. 180. 

J., VI, p. 336. 

J., VI, p. 26-G. 105. 

J., Ill, p. 21; Of. Pugpaldvi of the Meghaduta. 

J., I, p. 291; IV, p. 79. 

J., I, p. 248; II, p. 428; IH, pp. 343, 424 ; V, p. 212. 

J., n, p. 328; m, p. 391; IV, p. 38; V, p. 183; VI, P-2. _ 

A realistio picture of a woman grinding perfume in the king s palace is given at J., lU, 
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PROSTITU- 

TION. 


Among other moans of livelihood, we now note the “shady one of 
prostitution,” which was a recognised institution. We are 
here leaving out the dancing girls {ndtakitthiyo), who formed 
the royal harem with which we have already become familiar. ’ 
There were besides those, the courtesans or prostitutes who usually belonged 
to that section of the fair sex which had no place by the domestic fireside of 
the common householder, and were reserved for the pleasures of the people. 
These women earned their livelihood as courtesans. ^ 


In order to understand clearly the position of these courtesans, we shall 
briefly reveiw the stories concerning them. 

A ganikd once used to make great gains ; but afterwards she did not get 
the worth of a betel-nut {tambulamattamapi), and nobody courted her. The 
reason for this was that the woman used formerly to take a price from the 
hand of one, and not to go with another until she was oS with him (ajirdpetvd), 
and that was why she used to receive much. Afterwards she had changed her 
manner, and without leave of the first she went with the last, and so she was 
left forsaken. ^ 

A mnnaddsi received a thousand pieces from a youth, who visited her 
only once* and then disappeared. She, for honour’s sake {silabhedabhayerM), 
took not so much as a piece of betel from another man, and so she gradually 
became poor. “The man who gave me a thousand pieces has not come these 
three years ; and now I have grown poor. I cannot keep body and soul to- 
gether.” She went to the chief-justice to seek advice, and was told to return 
to her former profession.^ 

These two instances seem to suggest, as an ideal, that a courtesan should 
look to only one man, and as a statement of fact, that she did receive many. 

Saraa was a courtesan (ganikd) of Benares. Her price, as usual, was a 
thousand pieces of money. She was a favourite of the king’s, and had a suite 
of five hundred female slaves (vannaddslyo). A young wealthy merchant, 
who was enamoured of Sama, presented her every night with a thousand pieces 
of money. One day, while standing at an open window on the upper floor 
of her house, she saw a robber, comely and gracious, being led along the street. 
Sama fell in love with him at first sight. She got the robber released by send- 
ing a thousand pieces of money to the city-governor as a bribe, saying that the 
robber was her brother and that he had no other refuge except in Sama, and 
the young merchant was executed as a substitute. Thenceforth Sama ac- 
cepted nothing from any other man’s hand, but passed all her time taking her 
pleasure with this robber only. The robber thought, one day, that if the 
woman should fall in love with any one else, she would cause his death also. 
So he took her with all her ornaments on to a garden, squeezed her till she 


1. Supra, pp. 117-20. 

2. Law, op. cit., p. 26. 

3. J., II, pp. 302, 309. 

4. J., II, p. 380. 
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became insensible and then decamped, with all her jewellery, never to return. 
Wlien Sama recovered consciousness, she could not find her lord,. She fasted 
and led a simple life for a few days, but when she learnt, from the people she 
had despatched in search of her lord, that ho would not have her, she took 
once more to her former course of life, full of regrets.^ 

Practically the same thing is told about another courtesan {nagaraso- 
bhanl) of Benares, Sulasa by name. But here Sulasa is described as one— a 
woman that too — who possessed rare wisdom and courage. The robber, after 
three or four months, desired to leave her, taking away some of her jewellery. 
He told her one day, that while being hauled along by the king’s men he had 
promised an oQering to a tree-deity on a mountain top. Sulasa, to fulfil his 
dosiro,put on all her ornaments, and accompanied him to the top of a mountain. 
There she was told by the robber, that he had not gone there for ofiering but 
for kil lin g her and depriving her of all the jewellery. In piteous words she said: 
‘husband, why would you kill me ? I left a rich man’s son for you, spent 
large sum and saved your life. I might get a thousand pieces a day, but I look 
at no other man. Such a benefactress I am to you ; bo kind enough to spare 
my life. I will be your slave.’ But the robber did not move. Then Sulasa’s 
wits rose to the occasion. She prayed for the last embrace. He agreed. She 
walked round him in respectful salutation three times, and kissed him. Then 
she stood behind him, as if to do obeisance there, and threw him down the 
precipice. The robber was crushed to pieces, and died on the spot. With a 
burning heart Sulasa returned homo.^ 

In these two instances wo do envisage the fact, that a courtesan did not 
always like to flirt with many. She yearned to have a man of her choice, 
and then to live happily with him and with nobody else.® 

Another lady of the town {nagarasobhani mnnadasl) was beautiful and 
prosperous. A young merchant, as before, gave her a thousand pieces daily, 
and took pleasure with her constantly. Once being late, he went to her with- 
out money. She said : “Sir, I am but a courtesan ; I do not give my favours 
{heli) without a thousand pieces : you must bring the sum.” She did not here 
the young man’s entreaties, and ordered her maids to drive him away. Being 
discontented, he turned out an ascetic. When the king, a friend of the young 
man, knew this, he at once ordered her to bring him back. She drove in a 
chariot to the place where the man was, and beseeched him to return. But 
the man setting forth the utter impossibility of this, she came back.'* 

Then we hoar of Kali, another ganiM of Benares. She had a brother, 
Tundila by name, a debauchee, a drunkard and a gambler who wasted her 
wealth. She could not restrain him. One day, ho was beaten at hazard 


1. J., Ill, pp. 59-63-GG. 69-72. 

2. J., Ill, pp. 435-8, GG. 18-26. The minister Senaka killed a harlot {Veai) after enjoy- 
ing her in a garden, and carried her ornaments away : J., VI, p. 382. 

3. Bimala Chum Law’s reading of her psychology is, to our mind , at variance with the 
whole tone of the stories : See, op. cit., p. 33. 

4. J., Ill, pp. 475-8. GG. 77-87. 
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{dutapardjito), and lost the very clothes he was clad in ; wrapping about him 
a rag of loin-cloth, he came to his sister^s house. But she had commanded her 
maids to drive him out. And so they did. He stood by the threshold {dvu- 
mmule) and made his moan. Now a rich young merchant, frequenting Kali, 
came and asked Tundila why he was crying. On knowing the reason, he con- 
soled kim and entered the house, and asked Kali why she treated her brother 
like that. “If you are fond of him, give your clothing yourself,” she replied in 
scorn. Now in her house {ganikdghare) the fashion was this : out of every 
1000 received, 500 were for the woman, 500 for clothes, perfumes and garlands; 
the men who frequented the house received garments, stayed the night there, 
and on the next day put o2 these garments and put on their own and went their 
ways. Here the young man put on the garments provided for him, and gave 
his own to Tundila who hastened away to the tavern. And on the next day, 
according to the orders from Kali, the maids surrounded the man when he 
was going out and took the clothes from him and bade him o2. The man 
lamented upon his state. ’ 

Thus we get a very vivid and realistic picture of the life these courtesans 
led in those days.^ They lived upon their vanm. Usually the rich people 
were their patrons, and kings also held them in favour.^ They lived in state 
and luiniries, with a large train of servants. They kept intimate connection 
with court-musicians.® A courtesan, as a general rule and in the eyes of the 
ordinary people, was not looked down as a moral outcast past redemption, as 
we may see her talking freely with Gamanicapd^ ^nd sending a message to the 
king,'® though expressions like ‘a vile trade {nlcalcamma),’^ ‘a house of ill- 
fame’ (ganikdghara),^ and ‘this bad life of mine (kilittha)^ and a low woman 
{duritthi icumbhaddsl), ’ ° show that the moral aspect of the occupation was 
not lost sight of. Still, discounting the objective colouring, we do not feel 
that these ‘public women’ were in any way below the normal standard, but 
they, Sulasa, Sama and others, like their sisters Ambapali and Salavatl”, 
rose to a higher standard through their intellectual and artistic accomplish- 


1. J., IV, pp. 248-9-G. 106. 

2. A curious idea is met with in the Hatthipala Jataka, J., IV, pp. 473-4 : A wretched 
woman (duggatiUhi) is seen outside the gate of a city with seven sons, hail and hearty : one hold- 
ing pot and plate for cooking, one mat and bedding, one going before and one following behind, 
one holding a finger of her, one sitting on her hip, and one on her shoulder. When asked about 
their father, she says: “the lads have no father at all for certain {nibaddho)," and points to a 
banyan tree (nigrodha) whose deity, she says, gave her children. Courtesans in India, says 
Rouse, were said to be married to certain trees : perhaps this woman belongs to that class, 
Cowell, Jataka, IV., p. 294 n. 

3. Cf. J., V, p. 134, where we hear a ganika deposed from her position by a king and after- 
wards restored. 

4. Cf. Mah&vagga, VllI, 16, 11. 

6. J., I. pp. 384-6. 

6. J., II, pp. 302-3. 

7. J., Ill, p. 60. 

8. J., IV, p. 249. 

9. J., III. p. 436. 

10, J., VI, p. 228-G. 1001. 

11. Bee Mttkdvagga, VI, 30 XT; VIII, 1, 3-4. 
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ments, and camo to be respected, ratber than hated, by the people in 
general. ’ 

Whatever the reasons for the existence of the institution of prostitution 
may be, ^ it is certain that it was an important institution. It cannot more- 
over be said with any sound reason, that people sought the company of the 
^fa nt'M because their life at home was miserable or rmbearable, but evidently 
they were drawn by her accomplishments, physical and intellectual. ^ We 
hear : 

“With wives chaste, faithful and of high degree, 

A man may circumspect and prudent be. 

May curb his passions well in such a case, 

Yet in some harlot his whole trust may place."* 

Before leaving this subject of the position of woman, we must note her 
condition in widowhood. The first question here is, whether 
WIDOWHOOD, she had any right to live as a widow or whether she was ex- 
pected to accompany her husband to the funeral pyre. We 
do not find a single instance, as far as we can see, of self-immolation of a 
widow. The custom of Sail was quite absent in those days. 

But the state ot a widow was terrible indeed. Vidhavdputta is a term of 
scorn and reproach. ^ And the piteous words of Maddl, who envisages that 
state, are worth noticing in this connection : 

“For terrible is widowhood. . . . The meanest harries her about. 

Knocked down and smothered in the dust, held roughly by the hair, 

A man may do her any hurt, all simply stand and stare. 

Even in a prosperous household, bright with silver without end, 
Unkindly speeches never cease from brother or from friend. 

Naked are rivers waterless, a kingdom without king, 

A widow may have brothers ten, yet is a naked thing. 

A banner is the chariot’s mark, a fire by smoke is known. 

Kingdoms by kings, a wedded wife by husband of her own. 

The wife who shares her husband’s lot, be it rich or bo it poor. 

Her fame the very gods do praise, in trouble she is sure.”® 


1. Cf. the character of Vasantasena of the Carudatta of Bhasa and the M rcchakafika of 
Sudraka. 

2. “ The same reasons which gave rise to the class of the Hetaiera in Athens were also res- 
ponsible for the growth of free women in the cities of ancient India. They played an important 
part in the public and private life of our country and undoubtedly contained many women of the 
type of Theodote and Aspasia.” Sailendranath Dhar, 1. H. Q., IV, p. 302. 

3. Cf. Chakladar, Social Life in Ancient India, p. 203. 

4. J., V, p. 403-G. 262. We have in the stories different designations for these public 
women or courtesans. Whether they differed from one another, wo cannot say. We have Vesi 
( Ve&ya) — V, p. 42.5 ; VI, p. 382 ; nariyo — V, p. 426 ; gamaniyo-Y, p. 425 ; ganikd, — II, pp. 302, 
309 ; 111, pp. 59-60 ; IV, p. 248 ; V, p. 134 ; nagarasobhani — III, pp. 435, 475 ; vannaddai — 
II, p. 380 ; III, p. 475 ; VI, p. 300 ; kurhbhaddsi — V, p. 403 — G. 252 ; VI, p. 228-G. 1001 ; 
Kalidasa, in his MeghadHta, notes three classes of these women Party aatri : abhisdrikd and 
Ve&ya, 1. H. Q., IV, pp. 302-3. 

6. J., VI, pp. 33. 

6, J., VI, p. 608-G. 1869-1876. 
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It seems however that widow-remarriage was allowed, and widows, if 
not grown very old, did marry another man and there was nothing abominable 
in that.'* 

About the legal property-rights of woman, we learn next to nothing. 

We once hear an old man, complaining that as soon as he 
PPOPERTY- was dead, his wife, being young, would 'marry some other 
EIGHTS. man and spend all his money, instead of handing it over to 

his own son. 2 Pettikarh (Jhanam, as a dowry given to her, 
may have been recognized as a solo possession of a woman. ^ 

Some women also took the monastic vow like men, and lived by begging, 
away from the mundane world. These paribbdjiJcds* were 
FEMALE generally wise and learned like Bheri of Uttarapancala, and 

ASCETICS. liked to form company wdth the learned male ascetics. This 
sometimes actually resulted in close intimacy, and it does 
not seem quite improbable that some at least, tired of this ascetic life, again 
came back to householder’s life, like Saccatapavi of the Kundla Jdtaka.^ 
Sometimes both the husband and the wife together took to ascetic life, and 
then they lived in the forest abstaining from any worldly connection, having 
their own separate huts {pannasdld).^ Public opinion does not seem to have 
been in any way against these female ascetics. 

We feel, at the end of this discussion, that normally the position of woman 
was happy. But it was not quite satisfactory. Freedom to enjoy light and 
air, the two blessings of God, she no doubt had, and her personal freedom was 
seldom interfered with, but she was accepted more for meeting the demands 
of the male-sex than for any aspirations of her own fulfdled. 


1. J., I, p. 22.5 ; VI, p. 159. 

2. J.,I, p. 225. 

3. J., VI, p. 494-G. 1748. 

4. J., Ill, pp. 93-4 ; 383 ; IV, pp. 23-7 ; 306 ; V, pp. 427-8 ; VI, pp. 73, 467. 

5. J. V., pp. 427-8, Saccatapavi is called a stlasamanl, possibly a Jaina nun. 

6. J., Ill, pp. 93-4 ; 383 ; IV, p. 23-7 ; VI, pp. 73-520, 
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EDUCATION 


E ducation is no doubt one of tho standards by which cultural position 
of a particular society or people is to be judged. From the light which 
these stories throw, here and there, on the system and nature of education, 
we may be inclined to say that the Jdtaka society had reached a high water- 
mark of cultural attainments. ’ 

As to the general education of a child at home — -for the Indian system 
of primary education was mainly one of hereditary transmission of skill in 
arts and crafts — we know very httle. Once we hear : when the son of the 
SMhi learnt writing {lekhatn), the slave Katahaka too went with him carry- 
ing his slate {phalakam vahamdno gantvd), and thus learnt writing. ^ It 
would seem from this, that the boys received instruction somewhere outside 
the home, presumably at a public school. The use of the word ‘phalaka’ or 
board also shows, that method of instruction of beginners in the art of writing 
was much the same as in the primary schools of to-day. The boys learnt tho 
three Rs — reading, writing and arithmetic — in these elementary schools.® 

After completing this general education, the boys were sent out to some 
well-known institution for higher education. Of all the places 
which imparted higher education, Takkasila, in the extreme 

J. K Jito. 1 i* 1 1*11 

north-west, was by far the most important and widely 
renowned. Our stories abound in references to this famous University town.'* 
It was, as we have already noted, the chief intellectual centre of the age, 
attracting students and scholars from different and distant parts of the 
country. ® The fame of Takkasila as a great centre of learning was evidently 
due to its world-renowned teachers {disdpdmokhd dcariyd). Let us see how 
this great University seat imparted education to the youths of the country. 

As stated before, students are always spoken of as going to Takkasila to 
complete their education and not to begin it. As a rule, the 
STUiSeS^^^^ time for beginning the higher studies at Takkasila is given as 
the age of sixteen (solasavassakdle),^ or when the students 
come of age {vayapatte).'^ Naturally, students of a maturer age only could 
be sent so far away from their homes. 


1. On this subject, the two articles, one by J. N. Sikdar in tho J. Ji. O. It. S. IV, i)p. 148 - 
61, and the other by Dr. E.K. Mookerji in the Buddhistic Studies, pp. 236-56, have been 
helpful to ufl. 

2. J., I, p. 451. "ComeniuB calls the first years of a child the mother’s school, and finds 
here the rudiments of all later education.” S. V. Venkateswara, Indian Culture, through the 

Ages, 1, p. 107. . , i - 

3. According to Kautilya, a prince should he taught lipi (writing), and sahkhyana 
(arithmetic), after the 4th year. Arthasdstra, 1, 5. 
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Uiieni-IV, p. 392 ; Kosala — 111, p. 45 ; Sivi-V, p. 210 ; Kuru-IH, p. 399 ; V, 457. 

6. J., U, p. 277 ; 111, p. 122 ; IV, p. 237 ; V. pp. 127, 210. 

7. J., 1, pp. 356, 436, 603 ; II, p. 62 ; 1, pp. 18, 171, 194, 228, 248 ; V, pp. 162, 193, 227 
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While dealing with the education of Princes we have, by reproducing a 
long and characteristic passage from the Tilamutthi Jdtaka,' 
ADMISSION. noticed practically all the principal features of the educational 
system and organization of the tunes, specially at Takkasila. 
We saw, there, how the student, coming from abroad for learning, was 
admitted into the University. Usually the students paid the entire tuition 
fees — the teacher’s ices {dcariyabhdgam ) — in advance, which was 1000 pieces 
of money (a favourite figure).^ In Ueu of paying fees in cash, a student was 
allowed to pay them in the vshape of services to his teacher. Such students 
attended on their teacher by day and received instruction by night ^ and 
were called dhammanievdsikd, as against those foopayers — dcariyabhdgaddyakd 
— who only learnt the arts. The duties of 500 Brahmana pupils of a school 
were, among others, to gather hi'cwood from the forests for their master. If 
however a student wanted to devote his whole time to studies, without sparing 
any time for such services, and at the same time was not able to pay the fees 
in advance, he may be trusted to pay them after the completion of his educa- 
tion. We read of one such Brahmana student paying off the fees by begging 
after completing his studies. ® It may also happen, that poor students were 
provided a free education by some charitable community. For instance, once 
the “Benares folk” used to give day by day commons of food to the poor 
lads, and had them taught free.® Then again the cost of education was, to 
some extent, taken over from the teachers, and the pupils, by the occasional 
invitations to dinner extended to them by philanthropic householders or by 
the latter themselves bringing to the former presents in oxen and rice and 
m ilk -'^ Another class of students was formed by those who were sent as 
companions of the princes of their respective countries at State expenses.® 
Looking to the length of time a student took to finish his education, and to 
the necessary expenses which the teacher had to incur, the amount of fee 
charged does not seem to have been very heavy. 


Though the University centres were mainly residential, day-scholars 
were also admitted to instruction. Prince Junha of Benares 
had an independent house for himself from which he attended 
the college at Takkasila. “One night after lessons he left the 
teacher’s house in the dark and set out for home.”® In the day-scholars 
were included householders or married students. We have several instances 
of such day-scholars, married men, who are obstructed by their wives from 
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The usual number of students under an individual teacher is invariably 
NUMBER OF hundred — which, again,' is a conventional figure. ’ 

STUDENTS. Among those, the majority was, of course, formed by the 
Khattiyas and the Ifrahmanas. ^ The minority' was formed 
by sons of setthis or magnates and ofiicors of kings. ^ Once we read of 
a tailor going to Takkasila, but tliat also in the company, or rather as a 
servant, of a merchants’ son.^ Candalas were not admitted, as we saw from 
the instance of the two brothers Citta and idaihbhuta.^ 


The particulars about the life of the students are vory few m the stories. 

But from these few we at least find, that the students led a 
STUDENT LfEE. very simple life. Even the aristocratic pruices came there 
with the modest equipment of a pair of onosolod sandals 
{ekatuliku upunuhci), a sunshade of leaves {pannucluiUa^fk) and a thousand 
pieces of money as the teacher’s fees, of which not a single piece was pro- 
bably left for private use.® In other ways also the life of the students at 
the University was under strict control of the teacher, so much so that they 
were not even free to go to a river for bath, except in the company' of the 
teacher.^ Their standing duty was to gather firewood in the forests, and 
also personal service to the teacher.® Their food was also simple con- 
sisting mainly of rice-gruel {yugu) or simple rice {bhatla), and prepared by a 
maid of the teacher s house.® At invitations, which were not infrequent, 
they were given sugar-cane (ucchu), molasses (yulaih), curd and milk 
(dadhikhlram). ’ ° 

Of course it is inconceivable that a single individual could manage a school 
of 500 pupils or so. Ho was helped by a staff of Assistant 
ASSISTANT teachers {pittki-dcariyd). xVnd only the most advanced or 
TEACHERS. senior pupils {jetthantevdsikd) were appohited as Assistant 
teachers. ' ’ The senior pupils also rendered help in teaching 
work. We read of a teacher appointing his oldest pupil to act as his sub- 
stitute. ’ 2 Another teacher of Takkasila, while going to Benares on some 
mission, say's to his chief pupil : ‘'My son, I am going away from home, while 
1 am away, you are to instruct these my pupils.” These senior pupils or 
monitors {anusatthdrd) were held in respect by other pupils. ' By being asso- 
ciated with teaching these seniors soon became fit to be teachers themselves. 
Prmce Sutasoma being the senior pupd soon attained to proficiency in teaching 


1. J., 1, pp. 2;j9, 300, 317, 402, 430 ; III, pj). 18, 235. 

2. J., I, p. 403 ; II, p. 100 ; III, pp. 122, 158. 

3. J., 11, p. 99 ; IV, p. 38, 237 ; V, p. 227. 
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5. J., IV, pp. 391-2. ^ 

6. J., II, pp. 277-8 ; IV, p. 90. 

7. J., 11, p. 278. 

8. J., I, pp. 317-8 : 447-8. 

9. J., 1, p. 318. 

10. J., I, p. 448. 

11. J., II, p. 100, V, p. 457. 

12. J., 1, p. 141. 
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14. J., IV, p. 178.a 46. 
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{nipphattirn papuni) and becoming the private teacher of his comrade in 
the school soon educated him, while the others only gradually acquired their 
learning. ’ Wo may also note, in this connection, that the teacher was not a 
single individual, but had a family of his own (acariyahulam),^ having wife and 
childr-en.^ And it was quite usual for the teacher to give his daughter, if 
he had any, in marriage to his oldest and advanced student, ^ and he might 
estabhsh a special tost for the purpose. ^ 

The study hour seems to have commenced very early in the morning, 
when the boys were roused from their sleep by the crowing of a 
cock. The cock, it seems, was domesticated in every school to 
STUDY noUiib. clock. It was a necessity. Once, when the trained 

cock died, the students brought a second one which, however, 
had been bred in a ccniotery, and had no knowledge of tunes and seasons, and 
used to crow casually— at midnight as well as at daybreak. Roused by his 
crowing at midnight, the young Brahmanas fell to their studies; by dawn they 
were tired out and could not for sleepiness keep then attention on the subject 
already learnt {gahitaUhdna'mapi) ; and when he fell acrowing in broad day, 
they did not get a chance of quiet for repeating their lessons (sajjhdya). 
And, as it was the cock’s crowing both at midnight and by day which had 
brought their studies to a standstill, they took the bird and wrung his neck.® 
This passage shows that there were certain hours for private study, when the 
students repeated new lessons and revised the old ones. The two things 
had probably to be hnishod before noon. 

Instruction by the teacher seems to have been imparted at times conve- 
nient to the students, and light and lucky days were observed 
iMbTUUCTloN. in giving it,^ reminduig us of the 'anadhydya’ system of the 
Upanisadic times. As pointed out before, the poorer stu- 
dents performed menial work lor the school during the day time, and 
received instruction at night®. Possibly, the day-scholars also learnt the 
sippas at night.® The dcariyabhdgaddyakas were treated like the eldest 
sons in the house, and were given schooling on every light and lucky day. ’ ° 

From the frequent use of the expression ‘sippam vdeesi, i.e., ‘causing to 
read the sippas, the arts, it seems clear that the students 
TEXT iiOOKS. used to read books. And in the instance already cited, the 
reference to drowsiness preventing the students from under- 
standing (lit. BQQmg-passanti) the subject already learnt, also indicate the use 


1. J., V, pp. 457-8. 

2. J., V, p. 457. 
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6. J., Ill, pp. 18-9. 

6. J., 1, p. 430 and G. 115. 

7. J., 11, p. 278. 

8. J., 11, p. 47. 

9. J., IV, p. 90. 

10. J.,ll,p. 278 {aaUahukena nakkhaUena). 
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of books. We have also direct references to the existences of books (potthakam) 
‘preserved with brilliant, coloured rappinss, and read laying them upon a 
beautiful standish.’’ Moreover, the repeated mention of the use of writing, 
both in private and official correspondence, loaves no doubt as to this. 

The three Vedas and the eighteen sippas or arts 2 are repeatedly spoken 
of as the subjects taught at Takkasila. The invariable mon- 
COURSES OP tion of the throe Vedas shows that the AtJiarvaveda was 
STUDY. included in the curriculum. The Vedas were of course 

learnt by heart. We do not know of what did the 18 sippas 
consist. We have however mention of the following individual arts and 
sciences: elephant lore {hatthisutta)A magic charms {mante),* spell for 
bringing back the dead to life {rmtahuttJidpanamantam),^ hunting (LuddaJea- 
kamma),^ spell for understanding all animals’ cries {sahbardvajdmnamantam)A 
archery {issdpasippa: dhanurvidyd),^ the art of prognostication {angavijjd)A 
charm for commanding all things of sense (dlambanamantarh), ’ ° divining from 
the signs of the body, ’ ’ and medicine {tikicchd). ' ^ 

Most of the references in the Jdtahas point to the students taking up the 
sippa or the science course. It seems that technical edu(;ation w%as much more 
valued in thos<i times than Vedic or th(!ological studh^s. It is also evident from 
some passages that a student was allowed to take u}) a special course in one 
of the sippas, in addition to or without the ordinary course.’ ^ 

These sciences were not simply theoretical. Knowledge of the literature of 
a subject had to be followed by its practi(;al applications. For 
PRACTICAL some subjects, like medicine, practical training was naturally 
essential, as we know from the account of Jivaka’s education. ’ * 
In other subjects, the practical course was loft to be com- 
pleted by the students themselves when they left their colleges. They wandered 
far and wide, acquiring all practical usages {sahhasamayasippdni) and under- 
standing country observances (desaedrittam).''^ Princes had to demonstrate 
their technical knowledge before their fathers after returning homo from 
Takkasila, as we have seen before. “A practical turn was indeed given to all 
instruction as a pedagogic principle.” In addition to theoretical lectures and 
practical training, nature-study was sometimes insisted upon for those who 
were intellectually weak among students. An interesting example of this is 

1. J., HI, pp. 235, 292; IV, p. 299; V, p. 483. 

2. J., I, pp. 259, 285, 356, 402, 464; 11, p. 87 ; 111, pp. 1 15, 122, .537-8 
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furnished by the Nangallsa Jdlaka a vvorld-ionowiied professor of Benares 
had 500 young Brahma, nas to ii)si ruct, one of whom liad always foolish notions 
in his mind {dandhabhdva), and always said the wrong thing ; ho was engaged 
with the rest iu learning the scriptures as a pupil, but because of his folly 
could not master them. The teaclier was at pains to consider what method 
of instruction would bo suitrdde for that ‘veriest dulhu’d’ of all his pupils. 
And the tliouglit came to him, that the best way was to question him on his 
return from gathering firewood and loaves, as to somotliing he had seen or done 
that day, and then to ask what it was like. ‘For,’ thought the nuister, ‘this 
will lead him on to making comparisons and giving reasons, and the continu- 
ous practice r)f conqiariug j jul n.-asoning on his part will enable mo to impart 
learning to him.’ But the (experiment in tin; end failed, for the boy compared 
snake, the trunk of an ele]>hant, sugar-cane, curd and milk, all to the shaft 
of a plough : 

“For universal application, ho 
Employs a term of limited import. 

Plough-shaft and curds to him alike unknown 
— The fool assorts the two things are the samc.’’^ 

This at hsast shows the earnest desire on the part of th<^ teacluir to use all his 
intellectual powers to educate- a child. 

Next to Takkasila, Benare.s was the most important as a centre of learn- 
ing. It was however largely the creation of the ex-students 
BENAKt:s. of Takkasila who set up as teachers at Benares, presumably at 
other places as avcH,^ and carried thither the culture of that 
cosmopolitan educational centre which was moulding the intellectual life of 
the whole of India. In course of time Benares also produced its own alumni 
as educationists— -teachers of world-wide fame with the usual number of 500 
pupils to tcacii.^ It is also probable that Benares had, like Takkasila, 
specialized in the teaching of certain su])jects, specially music,® as it has till 
the pre.sent day. With all this, however, Benares was still a growing 
university in those days, and did not attain much celebrity which it after- 
wards did since the d(MdinG of Takkasila. The movement of students 
towards Benares is, in the Jdtakas, very slow and scarce in comparison with 
the other city. Even the students of Benares had to seek resort in Takkasila. 

From the foregoing discussion it will have been apparent, that there was 
a general spread of education throughout the country. And it will have 
become abo evident, that the demand for the knowledge of the Sippas or for 
technical and scientific education was not less keen than that for general 
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education or religious studies. Tlie large mass of middle-class people’ and 
the lower strata of society, ^ however, do not seem to have got any benefit of 
this education directly. 

Before wo leave this subject, we must also note another institution which, 
in a way, promoted the spread of education. We mean those 
FOREST-SEATS, forest-seats where religious teachers, mainly drawn from the 
class of ex-students of Takkasila, having renounced the world, 
imparted instruction to numerous disciples in the traditional learning of the 
age. These hermitages also served as schools of higher philosophical specula- 
tion and religious training. Some of the boldest sepculations in Indian 
philosophy naturally emanated from these sylvan and solitary retreats, away 
from the haunts of men. Generally these were set up in the Himalayas.® 
Sometimes however the bands of ascetics would establish themselves near 
the centres of population, and would have facilities for attracting recruits.'* 
Setaketu is said to have been originally a senior pupil at a Benares school. 
He then went to Takkasila for education in the arts, on completion of 
which ho wandered through the country learning all practical arts, and 
at last came across a group of 500 ascetics in a village, who after ordaining 
him taught him all their arts , texts and practices {sippamantdcara'mm). ^ 



1. Cf. J., IV, p. 255. 

2. Cf. J., Ill, p. 171. 

3. J., I, pp. 406, 431, 505; 111, p. 143; IV, p. 74. 

4. J., ni, p. 115; IV, p. 193; V, p. 128 . 
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CHAPTER VI 

ARTS AND SCIENCES 


F ar advanced from the primitive stage as the Jdtaha society was, it natu- 
rally saw the development and prosperity of various arts and sciences. 
People in that ago had come to possess refined tastes and aesthetic percep- 
tions : they strove for the joy and beauty in life. 

Reading and writing {vdeanam, lehhanam) were commonly known. As 
LANGUAGE ^ before, numerous are the references to 

ANDLITERA- the various and widespread usos of writing in the to 

TURE. writing of epistles,’ to the forging of letters, 2 to inscrip- 

tions on gold plates, 3 to inscription over a hermitage,^ inscription in letters 
(akkhardni) of vermilion upon a walfis to letters of the alphabet engraved on 
gold necklets,® to inscriptions upon garments and acctjutroraents,'^ to the 
scratching of a message on an arrow,® and to the scratching of a writing on a 
leaf (panna).® 

Pali, in the form, more or less, in which those stories are written, was most 
probably the common language of the people, though Samskrta may have been 
spoken among the more literate and cultured class, and there may have been 
difierent dialects also, as we discern from the specific mention of the Canddh- 
bhdsd. ’ ° 

Among literary works, in addition to the various works of antiquity like 
the Fedas and the Venddngas,' the Akkhdnas ov ballads ’ 2 and stray gdthds 
composed by sdvalcas, isis or kavis, ’ ^ Hatthisuttam or the treatise on elephants 
was known.’'* The gdthds of the Jdtakas themselves, indeed, reveal a highly 
developed stage of Poetry, rich with imagination and beauty of style, ’ ® and 
deep with thoughts and observation alike. ’ ® The Akkhdnas or the ballads in 
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proso and vorso, sucli as those sung by the rhapsodists, wore curront and had 
set up the stage out of which the future Epics wore to bo evolved. ’ Wo may 
also discern the beginnings, the first stops, towards a future drama in the 
varied productions of shows with scenery, music and dancing before a big 
concourse of people on certain festival days : those were the samajjas of which 
we shall presently speak. We have a distinct reference to ndtakdni, which 
were, most probably, dramatic poriormances, as distinguished from pure danc- 
ing and acting or pantomimes. ^ It seems the ago of the Jdtakas saw the be- 
ginnings of literary activities— of proso, poetry and drama — in the ordinary 
language of the people.^ 


Of mathematical sciences, we do not get much information from the 
MATHEMATICS- there cannot bo any doubt that they wore far 

ASTRONOMY- advanced from the Vedic times.'* The numerical system must 
have been well established, as we may guess from the stray 
references to numerical figmos, and their fractions. Some arithmetical process 
for multiplication must have been in existence in order to get the following 
instance : 4x500—2000 : five hundred attendants for each of the four dogs 
would make the total two thousand {ekkekkassa panca sunakhasatdni parivdroti 
evam dmhi sunakhasahassehi parivdritd).^ 


Both astronomy and astrology seem to have boon well advanced, though 
no information as to their scientific character is available. Of course various 
nakkhattas were known, and the nakkhattajdnanakas made forecasts on the 
moving of different constellations (nakkhattaedram).^ And the popular belief 
of Rahu covering up the moon’s orb and the latter’s liberation from the jaws 
of the former,’’ and the idea of hare in the moon,® wore also prevalent. 

Medical science seems to have well advanced in those days. There were 
MEDICINE tikicchakas who knew their profession well, the 

profession which they had obtained as a legacy from their 
ancestors like Bhoga, Vetarani and Dhammantari (Dhanvantari ?)® The 


1. The Vesaaniara J., its gathas, virtually constitute an epic : J., VI, pp. 4:79 ff. 
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typical figure of a doctor can be discerned in the following gdthd, already 
quoted before : — ■ 

“Some carry sacks upon their backs, root-filled and fastened tight ; 

They gather healing herbs, they bathe, and magic spells recite.”’ 

And there were royal-physicians also.^ Of course they took their fees.^ 

It seems that the snake was the most dangerous creature, specially the 
black-snake Particularly the breath coming from its nostrils 

(ndsdvdta) was believed to be very poisonous, causing blindness if it fell on 
the eyes.® Whether this was the same as the ahivdtaroga, by which the whole 
family of the Amba Jdtaka, except the son who broke through the wall and 
escaped, was dcstroy'ed, we have no means to ascertain.® Snake-bites were 
cured. ^ 

Ordinary wounds, bumps and scars were healed by applying some oil 
{telain), and bandaging the injured parts {sdtahakanna).^ Pounding the bark 
of a tree on a stone and rubbing the ointment on the wounded palms through 
which holes were made for binding strings healed the wounded parts.® 

Among diseases ’ ° wo have mention of jaundice {panduroga) but no remedy 
is suggested. ’ ’ The treatment for dysentery (loJiitapakkhandiJcd) was a broth 
made of millet and wild rice, mixed with leaves sprinkled with water, without 
salt and spices. Irregular food was known to bo one of the causes of dysentery. ’ ^ 
And it was also recognised that there is no proper digestion of food without 
proper sleep;’® indigestion (ajinno), among other things, is duo to over-eat- 
ing. ’ ^ Milk mixed with a pungent drug, if drunk, was thought to ensure protec- 
tion from getting cold in the water.’ ® Sisdbddha or headache was known to 
be very obstinate, sometimes lasting for years together ; and some medicinal 
herb, when ground on a slab and mixed with some water and then applied to 
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the forehead, could heal the pain. ’ Symptoms of rheumatism — Vdldbddha — 
were, among others, contraction of bodily parts and humping of the back, as 
the description of the goat (menda) and the dog (suna) in the Mahduminagga 
JdtaJca^ shows. Constipation was another disease for which proper treat- 
ment seems to have been thought out. The patient had to take a dose of 
ghee, perhaps mixed with some medicine (tikkhim sappi), as even to-day in place 
of castor-oil, butter-milk mixed with some ghee is used as a strong purgative. 
After taking this, the patient was not expected to talk or work much, but 
simply to lie down in bed. And the psychological aspect of diseases was also 
not lost sight of : the sickroom was w’oll arranged to please the attention of 
the patient.^ Leprosy {Kuttham ) — stricken man had to be carefully nursed. 
The spot was washed, a salve anointed to it, and a bandage was put on it.* 
Too much indulgence in sexual intercourse was recognised to bo an evil bring- 
ing in its train various diseases — cough (kasa) asthma (sdsa), bodily pain 
{daram) and childishness (bdlyaih) among others.® The physicians first of 
all studied and diagnised the case properly and then prescribed proper re- 
medy for it. “It is the way of physicians,” says the young physician of Bena- 
res just returned from Takkasila, “first to learn whence the disease arises, then 
to make a remedy to suit.”® It was also recognised that mental sickness is 
incurable by physical treatment ; it can only be cured by a psychological 
remedy.^ Eye-diseases were also cured.® 

Besides medicinal treatment, delicate surgical operations also seem to have 
been carried out. A surgeon once fitted a man with a false tip to his nose, 
which was accidentally cut by the sharp edge of a sword, and painted it so that 
it looked like a real nose.® Sivaka was really a master-surgeon.’® The sur- 
gical operation that he successfully carried out, on the person of king Sivi, 
was simply marvellous. The king wanted to give away his eyes to a Brah- 
mana who begged for them. With great pain and hesitation, Sivaka, the sur- 
geon, sat to his work : he pounded a number of simples, rubbed a blue lotus 
with the powder, and brushed it over the right eye : round rolled the eye, 

and there was great pain Again he rubbed in the powder, and brushed 

it over the eye ; the eye started from the socket, the pain was worse than 

before A third time he smeared a sharper powder and applied it : by the 

drug’s power, round went the eye, out it came from the socket, and hung 
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6. J., IV, p. 171. “ Vejje ndma ayam vyadhi imam niasdya samutthito ti ndtvd taddnuc- 
ckavikam bheaajjain karmti; ” See also J., II, p. 214. 

7. J., Ill, pp. 143-4 ; IV, pp. 171-2 G. 25ff. 

8. J., VI, p. 74. 

9. J., I, p. 455 : Vejje datvd ndsikakofim phdsukam kdrdpetvd Idkhdya patindsikam kdreivd. 

10. Probably he was no other than Jivaka, the court-physician and surgeon of Biinbisara 

and his son Ajatasattu : Mahdvagga, VllI, 1 ff. 
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dangling at the end of the tendon The pain was extreme, blood was 

trickling, the king’s garments were stained with the blood. Then Sivaka, with 
his left hand grasping the eyeball, took a knife in his right, and severing the 
tendon, laid the eye in the king’s hand. In the same way the left eye was also 
taken out, and both the eyes were then placed in the eye-sockets of the 
Brahma^a who then began to see.’ Nobody would contend, we hope, that 
this minute description is only an outcome of rich imagiaatiou, and has no 
bearing with reality. ^ 

It is not strange at all that, with such an advanced stage of medical 
science, knowledge of Anatomy was not lacking. Bor instance, it was possible 
to distinguish between two heads {sisdni) : whether of male or of female. For 
it was known that the sutures (slbbdni) in a man’s head are straight {ujukdni) 

and in a woman’s head they are crooked (vankdni).^ We are not in a 

position to ascertain the truth of this statement, but the fact that anatomy 
of difiorent parts of the human body was known and studied cannot be gain- 
said. * 

It is not that this knowledge of physical sciences was confined to human 
beings ; it was also applied to animals. Elephant lore, for instance, must 
have been a deep study of this animal, its characteristics, its diseases and cures, 
its tra ining and so on. And there were elephant-doctors {hatthivejjd) who were 
well-versed in this science. ® They knew how to find out any ailing in eleph- 
ants and to cure it.® Once a certain elephant trod upon a splinter of accacia 
wood, which pierced his foot, and caused it to swell up and fester {uddhumd- 
tapddam). With a sharp tool an incision was made about the splinter, a string 
was tied to it, and it was pulled right out. The gathering was then lanced, 
washed with warm water and doctored properly, and in a very short time the 
wound was healed.’ Similarly characteristics of different animals and birds 
were known.® Minute knowledge of anatomy of snakes was natural ; a male 

1. J., IV, pp. 407 j£f. N anabhesajjani gham>iUva bhesajjacunnena niluppcUe paribhdveivddak- 
khina-akkhim upasimghdptsi, akkhi parivatti, dukkha vedand uppajji.... paribhdvetvd puna 
upaeimghdpesi, akkhi akkhikupato munci ... .tally avdre kharalaram paribhdvetvd upandmesi 
akkhi oaadhabalerui paribbhamitvd akkhikupato nikkhamitvd nahdrusuttena olambarndnarn afphasi. 
8o vdmahatthena akkhirn dhdretvd dakkhinahatthena satthakarn dddya akkhisuUakam chinditvd 
akkhi m gaheivd ” 

2. 6/., Jivaka’s masterful surgery ; once he made the man, who was suSering from some 
head’disease, lie down on his bed, tied him fast to the bed, cut through the skin of the head, 
drew apaj± the fleeh on each side of the incision, pulled two worms out, and then closed up the 
sides of the wound, stitched up the skin on the head and anointed it with salve ; at another time 
he out through the skin of the belly, drew the twisted intenstinos out, disentangled them, put 
them back aright, atitchedtheskinandanointedit with salve : Mahdvagga Mill, 1, 18; 22. 

3. J., VI, p. 330. 

4. i’or minute details of anatomy in Vedic literature see Ved. Index, II, pp. 358-62. 

5. J., I, p. 485. 

6. J., I, p. 187. 

7. J., II, p. 18; iikhinavdsiyd khdnukassa aamantato odhim katvd rajjujd bandhitvi 
ikaddhantd khdnukam niharitvd p/ubbam mocetvd unhodakena dhovitvd tadanurupehi bhesajjehi 
naciraasa eva vanani phdaukam karimau." 

8. A horse’s wound is healed : J., 1, pp. 180, 184 ; it was a common knowledge that dogs 
vomit by eating away the mixture of kuea grass mashed into buttermilk : I, p. 177 ; crow’s 
hunger is appeased for the moment by eating a lamp- wick (dipavaffi) ; J., p. 243 ; some drugs 
about the persons prevent animals from approaohing near : 1 , p. 200. 
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snake ia distinguishable from a female one by the following features : the 
tail (nagiUtham) of the male snake is thick {thulam), that of the female is thin 
(tanukam); the male snake’s head is thick {thulam), the female’s ia long 
{digham) ; the eyes of the male are big ; of the female small ; the head 
(sovatthiJco) of the male is rounded, that of the female cut short. ’ 

Not only this, the knowledge of various trees and fruits, particularly the 
poisonous trees like the Kimphala, and how to remove poison, was also not 
lacking. ^ 

It seems, on the whole, that the science of medicine and surgery was far 
advanced in the Jdtaka days, from the primitive stage when folk-medicine was 
closely connected with charms and sorcery, such as wo see it in the Atharva- 
veda. 3 

The Science of Archery ^ — Issdpasippa^~once a highly advanced science, 
ARCHERY has almost lost its place to-day. ^ In the Jdtakas, we have 
several instances which show how this science had attained 
to a high state of ejB&ciency. 

In the Asadisa Jdtaka,^ we see Prince Asadisa exhibiting a marvellous 
feat of archery. The king, in whoso service he was employed had asked him 
to bring down a cluster of mango-fruits. The archer chose a suitable position. 
He spread a screen around him and there {antosdnim) defied the white cloth 
which ho wore over all, and put on a red cloth next his skin ; then he fastened 
his girdle, and donned a red waistcloth. From a bag he took out a sword in 
pieces, which he put together and girt on his left side. Then he put on a 
mailcoat of gold, fastened his bow-case {cdpandlim) over his back, and took 
out his great ramshorn bow {men^lmmahddhanu), made in several pieces, 
which he fitted together, fixed the bow-string, red as coral {pavdlavan nam 
jlyam) ; put a turban upon his head ; twirling the arrow with his nails, he 
threw open the screen and came out, prepared for the amazing feat. ... He 
sped the arrow forth swiftly {vegam janetvd handam Jehipi). As the arrow wont 
up, it pierced the exact centre of the mango stalk {ambapindivantdni ydva- 
majjham kantamdnam) .... Then he let fly another arrow with greater 
speed than the first. This struck the feather {pumkhe) of the first arrow, and 
turned it back.... Down it came, not a hairbreadth out either way, but 
neatly cut through the stalk of the mango cluster. 


1. J., VI, pp. 339-40. 

2. J., I, pp. 170, 271, 272-G. 53, 368, 380. 

3. See Bloomfield, in the second volume of the Orundriss der Indo-Arischen Philologie 
und Altertumskunde, pp. 58 ff. “ But the science of indigenous Medicine and Surgery, continuing 
through all the intervening centuries to the iJresent day, indicates even now a degree of in- 
trinsic worth and vitality, which would well repay a closer study and research than it is now 
fashionable to accord this science.” K. T. Shah, op. cit., p. 110. 

4. J., I, p. 356 : II, p. 87 ; III, pp. 219 ; V, p. 127. 

5. It is perhaps only when we happen to witness the wonderful feats of a brdhmacdri of 
some gurukula that we are reminded of its former glory. 

6. J., II, pp. 88-9. 

7. J., II, pp. 88-91-G, 59 — durepati akkhanavedhi. 
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More amazing and marvellous are the feats of the master-archer J otipala 
of the Sarabhanga Jataka. ’ The same preliminary preparations are made. He 
has summoned for expert archers-mon, who pierce like lightning {ahkhana- 
vedhi), able to split a hair (vdlavedM), and to shoot at a sound without seeing 
(saddavedhi), and to cleave a falling arrow (saravedhl), just as Asadisa did ; 
he sets up a pavilion in a square enclosure in the palace yard, and at the four 
corners ho stations the four archers equipped with plentiful of arrows. Ho 
himself stands in the middle with an arrow tipped with adamant {vajiraggam 
ndrdcam), and asks the four men to shoot him all at once. They begin to shoot 
their arrows simultaneously. But ho strikes them severally with his owm iron 
arrow, and makes them drop on the ground, and remains unhurt to the last. 
This is called the arrow-defence {sarapatibdhanam). Then to show that he 
can shoot the four men posted at the four corners, with a single arrow, he fixes 
four plantains {kadaliyo) at the four corners, and fastening a scarlet thread 
{rattasuttaJeam) on the feathered part of the arrow, ho shoots it aiming at one 
of the plantains. The arrow strikes it, and then the second, the third and the 
fourth, one after another, and then strikes the first, which it has already pierced, 
and so returns to the archer’s hand : the plantains stand encircled with the 
thread. This is called the ‘pierced circle’ — Gahhaviddham. Other feats per- 
formed are : arrow-stick (saralatthi), arrow-rope {samrajju), arrow-plait {sara- 
veni), arrow-terrace (sarapdsdda), arrow-pavOion {saramandapain), arrow- 
wall {sarapdJcdrahi), arrow-stairs {sarasopdnam), arrow-tank {sampokJeharam), 
blossoming the arrow-lotus {sarapadumain ndma pupphdpesi), and raining 
a shower of arrows {saravassam). Then again ho cleaves seven incomparably 
huge substances, pierces a plank of fig wood, eight inches (angula) thick, 
a plank of asana wood, four inches thick, a copper plate {tambapattam) two 
inches thick, an iron plate (ayapattam) one inch thick, and pierces a hundred 
boards {phalakasatam) joined together, one after another, shoots an arrow at 
the front part of wagons full of straw and sand and planks, and makes it 
come out at the back part, does the same thhig from back to front ; drives 
an arrow through a space of over a furlong (usabM) in water, and more than 
two furlongs of earth, and last but not the least, pierces a hair at the distance 
of half a furlong, at the first sign of its being moved by the wind.^ All these 
were of course extraordinary performances (asddhdrandni) of skill, but not 
at all impossible. Art of hitting (sakkharakMpanasippa) was also a wonderful 
thing. A marksman cuts the foliage of a tree into various shapes asked for — 
an elephant or a horse for instance — by throwing stones after stones and he also 
shoots the dry pellets of goats’ dung {sukkhd ajalandikd), one by one, like flies, 
through sht in the curtain right into the chaplains’ gullet (tdlutalam).^ 

Among the Fine Arts, the Raids or sippas, appertaining to music both 
MUSIC AND vocal {gita) and instrumental (vddita) — and dancing (nacca) 

DANCING. were widely cultivated. Not only the kings and nobles who 

wore, as we saw, always surrounded with musicians {gandhabbd) and dancers 


1. J., V, pp. 129-131. 

2. Ibid. 

3. J., I, pp. 418-20. 
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{natanaccakd),' but ordinary people too loved to sing and dance or hear 
and witness others doing so. Women of course were naturally gifted in this 
respect. Even a poor girl gathering firewood in a garden does her work with 
the accompaniment of singing.^ Another young girl gathers flowers of all 
kinds, makes them into a flower-wreath {pupphacumbatakam) , climbs a mango 
tree with beautiful flowers, standing on the bank of a river, and plays there, 
dropping flowers into the water and singing in a sweet voice. ^ A great 
merchant’s son does not go after any serious learning but only enjoys in 
singing and dancing {gitamcca).^ Undoubtedly people had a great love for 
music.® The kinnaras, as usual, are noted for sweet music and dancing.® 
Naturally there were master-musicians {gandhabbd), like Guttila and Musila'^ 
and Sagga,® who taught music to others and sometimes also held competition 
among themselves. 

Unfortunately we do not get much inform ition as to the technical character 
of vocal music except that it was sweet {madhura). But there must have been 
certain rdgas or modes of singing corresponding to the tunes of musical instru- 
ments, no doubt. The keeping of perfect harmony between the notes of song 
and the tunes of the cords only could produce the best music.® 

Among the musical instruments (turiydni), ’ ° the vind^ ’ even then was the 
most popular. Now, what kind of vind was this ? It appears that this old mnd 
was a harp without a post ; it had a hollow belly (doni), covered with a board 
or stretched leather {camma-pokkhara) ^ this belly was broader towards the 
back, where its end was rounded, and tapered towards the front, where it was 
continued into an upstanding curved arm (danda) ’ ^ which often terminated 
in a little scroll like the head of a violin. It had seven strings {sattatantl),' * 


1. e. g.. J., I, p. 470 ; V. pp. 249, 261, 506-7-G. 478. 

2. J., 1, p. 134 : gdyitva gdyitvd ; a boy of 7 years at J., V, p. 249. 

3. J., IV, p. 231. madhurena surem gdyanti ; see also II, p. 329. 

4. J., IV, p. 255 : cj. also IV, p. 160-G. 13. 

6. J.,V,p.290: Even the ascetics indulge in it : J.,I, p. 362-G. 80. 

0. J., IV, p. 252 : cte madhurena surena gdyanti, manunnam naccanti. 

7. J., II,pp. 248jSf. 

8. J., Ill, pp. 188 ff. . . 

9. J., II, p. 329 ; III, p. 188 “ tantissarena gxtaataram gitasearena tantisaaram anatikka- 
mitvd madhurena aurena gdyi or gandhabbam dddyi. 

10. The primary idea of turiya, twra or turya, is instrumental music, that is vadita, or or- 
chestra, as we might term it. Cf. Pdniaxarath Kumbhathunam niaithe, atho pi vt nippurisam 
hi turiyam : J., V, p. 506-G, 478 ; generally the term is used for any musical instrument, as 
vinadlni turiydni. Ill, p. 40 ; ndnd turiydni gahetvd : VI, p. 289 ; the word appears to have 
been used in the Buddhist literature in the triple sense of musical measure (tala) musical instru- 
ment, and playing on musical instruments with or without the accompaniment of dancing, sing- 
ing and the rest. See Barua, Barhut Inacriptiona, p. 51 ; the label on the Barhut railing 
reads : Sddika sammadam-turam devdnam : Ibid., p. 47. 

11. C/. Ananda K. Coomaraswamy, iT. .4. O. (8., 60, pp. 244-53 ; 51, pp. 47, 284; 67, pp. 
101-3; N. B. Divatia, Annals B. 0. R. I., XII, pp. 362-71. 

12. Cf. J., VI, p. 680-G. 2389 : Vadantu ekapokkhard. 

13. J., II, pp. 225: Vinadandako viya samkufito, 226-G. 163. So' yam scmkuftto seti 
chinnatantiyathd vlnd" 252 {suddhadanda). 

14. J., II, pp. 252-3-G. 184 ; VI, p. 61-G. 234“ Kadd vlnam virujako aattatantimanoramarh." 
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which were one above the other, and stretched from the arm to the belly, 
forming as it were arcs to the crescent of the whole frame : The top-most 
string was called the 6Aawaratonfi-bce-string ; ’ all these strings passed through 
holes (chiMdni)^ in the flat surface (parchment sounding board) of the belly, 
and probably also passed through, and were fastened to, its rounded under- 
side (pohJchara). The weight of the instrument lay well back. Thus, from this 
description of the different parts of the vind, ^ it becomes clear that it was much 
simpler than the bm of the modern type, * but similar to that depicted in the 
sculptural representations at Barhut and elsewhere,® and was something like 
the accompanying illustration.® 



This old vdnd was used equally by men and women, either as a solo instru- 
ment,^ or as an accompaniment to song,® but even more often to accompany 
dancing,'® whether dramatic or professional. ’ ° It was held under the left arm 
or in the lap, with its thin arm projecting forwards and upwards. It was 
played upon by the finger-nails {agganakhehiy ’ (of the right hand). From the 
Guttila Jdtaka, * ^ which presents before us the two master-musicians, playing 
upon the vind, we also know something of the tuning of the harp. Musila plays 
the vdnd, first having tuned it to a high pitch {uttamamucchandya mucchetvd 
vddesi) ; then he tunes it lower to a medium pitch {majjhimamucchandya) and 
finally plays with the strings slack (sithila). ' ^ Evidently all the seven strings 


1. J., II. p. 263 here the seven strings are broken in succession, the player performing 
on those remaining, and finally on the arm alone. The first string to be broken is bhamaraiantl 
and it should be the top-most one, for this being the longest would have the lowest note. 

2. J., Ill, p. 607. 

3. See MilinipaUho, p. 63 (Trencher). 

4. See illustration, Anncda B. 0. R. i., XII, p. 364. 

6. See illustrations, J. A. 0. 8., 60. 240. 

6. Reproduced from A. K. Coomaraswamy, op. cit., 50 p. 246. 

7. Cf. J., II, pp. 248 Jf. 

8. e.g., J., U, p. 329, Hi, p. 188 : IV, p. 470. 

9. J., I, p 292 : Cf. Hindu Tales, p. 106-6, king Udayana playing on the v*«d and the 
queen dancing. 

10. J., Ill, p. 607. 

11. J., IV, p. 470. 

12. J., II, pp. 248 ff. 

13. Mwdhana is evidently used in the older sense equivalent to sthdna, pitch or register; 
but now nurehana has come to mean mode, and there are seven murchanas in each register of 
which seven are called jdlts, a term practically equal to raga ; jaiivind occurring in J., II, p. 249 
should mean, according to Cioomaraewamy, not ‘a beautiful vim,' but one adapted to the play- 
ing of ; op c*f., pp. 249-60. 
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resounding make a music powerful and divine. ’ In the case of a harp for 
charming elephants — Hatthikantd-vlnd — three of the strings have magical 
effects when struck. 

Of other string-instruments, we have no knowledge.® But of other kinds 
of musical instruments coming under the pancangiha-turiyam,* many are 
mentioned : Pdnissara, sammatdla or the cymbals, kumbhathuna {udakavddyal) 
playing on cups filled with water in varying proportions, various kinds 
of drums — Bheri, mutingd, muraja, dlambara, dnakd — , conches, etc. — sankhd, 
panavadendimd, kharamukham, godhdparivddentikd, kutumbatindimdni.^ Of 
the wind instruments, venu, or the flute was popular.® 

Music and dancing go together. The Nata-nattakas are frequently men- 
tioned in the stories.'^ Much of this dancing seems to have been of an acro- 
batic character, like the javeline dance, or the pole dance. ® But serene dance, 
with waving hands, regulating foot-falls and graceful movements, performed 
with the accompaniment of the vlnd or the venu, is also known.® That 
inborn instinct of graceful movements led people to see this phenomena 
not only among human beings, but also in Nature (C/., the Vedic usas) in 
beasts and birds. And people liked to train pea-cocks and pea-hens to utter 
sweet notes and dance at the snapping of fingers and clapping of hands. ’ ® 

The Pictorial art, cittakawma, also soems to have been highly developed 
and to have added its own quota to the endless artistic glories 
PAINTING. of India. Paintings were drawn on the walls (bhitti) as well as 
on panels or boards (phalaka). ' ’ We read of Prince Kusa 
preparing a palm-leaf fan for his beloved Pabhavati, and depicting on it a 
white umbrella, and taking as his subject-matter a banquet hall, amongst a 
variety of other forms, he represents a standing figure ol Pabhavati. ’ ^ Balls, 
with various designs painted on them in a variety of colours, are also men- 
tioned {dttabhenduka). ’ ^ In the great religious assembly constructed under 
the supervision of the wise Mahoaadha, painters {dttakdre) painted beautiful 


1. J.,ll,p. 253., 

2. J., VI, pp. 255, 262. 

3. Acdrdnga Siiira, 11, 11,2 meatiooa Vina, vepamei, Vadvuaka, Tunaka, Panaka, Tum- 
bavinika or Dhamkina. 

4. See Kamaautra, Benares Ed. p. 33. 

6. J., II, p. 344 ; V, p. 390-G. 206 ; VI, pp. 2I7.G. 931 : 276-G. 1198 ; 277-G. 1199.1200 
680-G. 2389-90. 

6. J., IV, p. 284 ; See Acardnga Sutra, 11, 111-4. 

7. J., Ill, p. 61 ; IV, pp. 284, 323-4 ; V, pp. 249, 276 ; VI, pp. 7, 580-G. 2388. 

8. Vathsa-dhopana &tJ., IV, p. 390, is taken to mean an acrobatic performance correspon- 
ding to Vamaa-nrlyam of the ScUapatha Brdhmana, XIll, 6, 2, 20, and not flute-playing as we 
said before : Cf. j. A. 0, S., 48, p. 281, 2. 

9. Cf, J., IV, p. 28i-muduke hcUthe nametva VI, p. 265 : manoramendkarena naccitvd. 
See also IV, p. 324. 

10. J., II, p. 37 : III, p. 127 : IV, p. 336: Cf. Sitd in the U ttarardmacaritam. III, 19, 
Karakisalayatdlairmugdhayd nartyamdruam." Cf. on 'Nrtu' I. H, Q., IX, p. 164. 

11. J., 1, p. 304. 

12. J., V, pp. 291-2 : tdlavantam kaivd tattheva eeiacchattam apdnabhumin ca vaUhutk ga- 
helvd thitam Pabhdvaiim ca ft ndndrupdni daa^eii. 

13. J., V, pp. 196, 203-G. 37 ; Pavilions (vimdnae) made with canvas dyed in many a tint 
{ndndraltehi vatthehi) : J., IV, p. 304-G. 76 ; decorated peaks on gate-houses (ndndcittam): 
VI, p. 125-6-G. 668, 662. 
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pictures {ramaniyam cittaTcamma ), so that the hall became like Sakka’s 
heavenly palace Sudhamma. ’ And on the walls on either side in the great 
tunnel — Mahd-ummagga — olever painters made various kinds of paintings : the 
splendour of Sakka, the zones of Mount Sineru, the sea and the ocean, the four 
continents, Himavat,Lake Anotatta, the Vermillion Mountain, Sun and Moon, 
the heaven of the four great kings with the six heavens of sense and their 
divisions — all were to be seen in the paintings,^ reminding us of the marvellous 
paintings in the grand cathedral caves of Ajanta. ^ 

For this Cittakkamma or painting, the surface of the wall appears to have 
been most ordinarily used, as even the ordinary houses had the walls decorated 
with Vermillion letters, and perhaps some other representations also. The 
walls, on which the paintings were to be made, must be carefully plastered, 
probably coated with lime and nicely polished (sudhdlepanarh).* Lattice-work 
(kilanja) was also known.® 

The plastic arts, particularly sculpture, appear to be more difficult of 
execution and perfection than the pictorial, at first sight. 
SCULPTURE. Obviously the manual labour is greater and the knowledge of 
anatomy must be higher owing to the need to show the third 
dimension. However, the creative excellence and uniqueness are distinctly 
superior in painting which soars to limit less heights, in imagination and 
finery. Sculpture flourished side by side with, if not to the same extent as, 
painting in the days of the Jdtaka stories. Unfortunately no specimen of 
sculptural achievements has survived which can be satisfactorily identified as 
belonging to this period, though the sculptor’s art is as old as the Indus 
valley, as the antiquities discovered at Mohenjodaro and Harappa clearly 
testify. ® 

The earliest material for carving selected by the Indian artist seems to 
have been wood. Gradually stone and metal revealed before the artist an 
inexhaustible field for the display of his skill and craftsmanship. The Jdtakas 


1. J., VI, p. 333. 

2. J., VI, p. 432 ; also VI, pp. 412, 481. 

3. J ayamangald commentary on V atsyayana’s Kamasutra quotes a beautiful verse, appa- 
rently from a S ilpa idstra about the six great requisites of painting, viz., ‘ ‘knowledge of appear- 
ances, correct perception, measure and structure of forms, action of feelings on forms, infusion of 
graoe or artistic representation, similitude and artistic manner of using brush and colours.” 
8eo Modem Review, 1914, pp. 681-2. 

4. J., VI, p. 432 : Cf.J. A. 0. S., 48, p. 263 : 1. H. Q., Ill, p. 53 : An old booklet named 
SudhdlepavidJidnam describes the method of plastering the walls before painting, shows the way 
how to prepare the several colours for painting and explains the process of painting the walls : 
See I. U. Q., HI, pp. 63-9. 

6. J., VI, p. 412. See description of Indasalaguha in the Digha-Nikdya, II, Sakkapanha 
Suttanta and its commentaries ; also Barua, Barhut Jdtaka Scenes. 

6. One has only to go over the marvellous facts and figures and illustrations embodied 
in the 3 bulky volumes oi Mohenjodaro and the Indus Civilization by John Marshall. “While 
the re m ai n s found in the Sind valley,” says Dr. A. K. Coomaraswamy, certainly go back to the 
third or fourth millennium B.C., it must not be supposed that a complete hiatus divides this 
early period from later times. A part of the remains at Mohenjodaro probably dates between 
1000 and 400 B.C. and on the other band the minor antiquities from various Indian sites, as at 
Basrah, Taiila (Bhir mound), Pafaliputra and South Indian prehistoric sites go back at least 
to the 6th century B.C. History oj Indian and Indonesian Art, pp. 4-5. 
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inform us that carving out figures from wood was known. The Brahmaij.a 
of the Asdtamanta-Jdtaka, cuts a fig tree and prepares a life-size wooden figure 
from it. ’ We also hear of a stone-image (sildpatimd) of an elephant erected 
at the Karand^'k^ monastery (assamapadam),^ which at once brings before 
our eyes that famous stone-elephant of Dhauli (Orissa) where the Edicts of 
Asoka are written.® In the great tunnel constructed by Mahosadha, there 
were, in the royal chambers, statues of women {mMu^armpotthaharupakani), 
very beautiful ; without touching them no one could tell they were not human.'* 
And we have numerous references to statues of gold {suvanrui patimd),^ 
though of their artistic qualities we have nothing to say. We also read of a 
gate house which had a decorated peak and was surrounded by statues of 
Indra as though guarded by tigers®. 

The Jdtakas nowhere expressly mention an image of god, but from what 
we are told of the Cetiyas, thupas and the demkulas or the temples outside the 
cities, where presumably the gods or demtds were worshipped, we might 
assume that such images were not unfamihar in those days. Within a few 
centuries these shrines developed into those wonderful structures, at Barhut 
and at Sanchi among others, where series of scenes from these very stories first 
begin to challenge the artist’s imagination and embody his skill.’ 

As usual, the demand for beautiful dolls and playthings {Kllahhandahain) 
of which the children were very fond, also ofiered a vast field for the exercise 
of the plastic art.® 

Of secular architecture, we have nothing much to say, over and above 
what has been already said as regards ‘housing’ and village - 
ARCHITEC- construction, as also the fortifications of a city. The mention 
of the Vatthuvijjdcariyas or men qualified for testing sites for 
house-building® and of Vissakamma, the Divine Architect,’® 
sufficiently shows the importance of secular architectural science. The exis- 
tence of great halls and palaces cannot be doubted. The cyclopean walls of 
Old Kajagaha, frequently occurring in the stories, are undoubtedly very an* 
cient. ’ ’ The rativaddhanapdsdda and the pupphakapasada as also the iron- 
palace — ayoghara — are mentioned.’^ We hear of palaces resting on a 

1. J., I, p. 287. Udumbararukkham chinditva attano pamanena kaUharupakath katvd. 

2. J., IV, p. 95. 

3. See Ludwig Baohhofer, Early Indian Sculpture, I, pi. 1. 

4. J., VI, p. 432. 

5. J., I, p. 343 : III, p. 93 : TV, p. 105 : V, p. 282. 

6. J., VI, pp. 125-6'G. 658, 562 : CittakufadvdrakoUhakam parivaretvd, thitd Indapatimd : . . 
akhinnam Indaeadiaehi vyagghek' eva surakkhitam : Cf. A. K. Cooioaraswamy, J.A.O. S., 48 
p. 267. 

7. K. T. Shah, op. cit., p. 140. 

8. J., VI, p. &—ddrakdnam ndma kilabha*iakath piyatn hoii ti euvanuddimay&ni hatthi 
rupakddini avidure thapesum. 

9. J., I, p. 297 ; IV, p. 323. 

10. J., I, pp. 314-5 ; VI, p. 332. 

11. For other remains of Post- Vedic pre-Mauryan date see Coomaraswamy, History of 
Indian and Indonesian Art, pp. 10 ff. 

12. J., rV, pp. 122, 492 ; V, p. 187 ; also VI, pp. 117-9. 
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single pillar (ejcathunaka-pusdda).^ Some palaces had huge octagonal stone- 
columns {sildtliamhhe) numbering one thousand. ^ Several architectural terms 
seem to be not devoid of interest Kotthaka is usually ‘gatehouse’;-* 
Kotthdgdra is a store house, ^ but Kuldgdra generally means a house with a 
finial or roof ridge;® Pahjara has the double significance of ‘attic’ and 
‘dormer-window,’"^ and Kanmkd is connected with the rafters {gopdmisiyo) 
and is to bo seen from within the house by looking up : it is probably always 
ornamented, very likely representing an inverted lotus. It is distinct from 
the rest of the roof. It is patera.® 

The Mahd-ummagga Jdtaka^ presents before us indeed a marvellous 
underground construction— a great engineering feat. The description of the 
construction of the great tunnel is indeed too realistic to be passed oS unnoticed: 
the mouth of the tunnel was upon the Ganges’ bank ; its entrance was in 
the city. It was provided with a door, eighteen hands high, fitted with 
machinery {Yantayuttadvara) so that all were closed by pressing a peg {dni). 
On either side, the tunnel was built up with bricks {xtthxkuhi) and worked with 
stucco {sidhakimmarhy, it was roofed over with planks (padaracchanam) and 
plastered with cement {ullokamattikd) and then whitewashed (setakammam) 
In all there were eighty great doors and sixty-four small ones, all of which 
closed by pressing one peg and opened by pressing another. On either side 
there were some hundreds of cells for placing lamps (dlpdlayd), and they also 
were provided with machinery, so that when one was opened, all were opened, 
and when one was shut-, all were shut. On either side, there were one hundred 
and one bed-rooms (sayanagabbhd) for one hundred and one Khattiyas. In 
each of these was laid a variegated bed, as also a great couch shaded by a 
white umbrella, a throne placed near the couch and a statue of a woman of 
surpassing beauty. Also on either side of the tunnel, skilful painters made all 
sorts of paintings as described before. The floor was like a silver-plate being 
strewn with sand [pdlukd). On the roof were full-blown lotus flowers {ullo- 
kapadumdni). On both sides were booths (dpane) of all kinds ; here and there 
were hung festoons of flowers and scented blooms. Thus they adorned the 
tunnel until it was like the divine hall of Sudhamma, ’ ° A grand construction, 
this. The Ajanta and Ellora caves, out of so many existing rock-cut structures, 
show that the above description is not simply an imaginative picture.’ ’ 

1. J., IV, pp. 79, i53. 

2. J., IV, p. 216 : VI, pp. 127-G. 568 : 173-G. 769 : aUhamsa sukatd lhathbha sabbe velu- 
riyamaya sahMsathambha pdsada. 

3. Cf. A. K. Coomaraswamy, J. A. 0. S., 48, pp. 250 jCf. 

4. J., I, pp. 227, 351 ; II, p. 431 : VI, p. 4l3. 

6. For instance, J., V, p. 184-G. 212-3 : 

6. J., V, p. 188-G. 225-6 ; Cf. J. A. O. S., 50, p. 243. 

7. e.g., J., 11, p. 172 {rathapanjara) ; 111, p. 379 (Vivata alhapanjara) ; IV, pp. 60-G. 
100 ; 356. 

8. J., 1, p. 201 : 111, pp. 317-9-G. 1 j 431, 472 ; Sec A. K. Coomaraswamy, J. A. O. S., 
50, pp. 238 ff. 

9. J., VI, pp. 332-3 ; 428-36 ; 459-60. 

10. J., VI, p. 432. 

11. Underground houses are also mentioned in the Jaina Sutras : Cf. Acardnga Sutra, II, 
3, 3, 1. The Mahdvagga, I, 30, 4 mentions live kinds of dwellings Vihdras, Addhayogag, Pdad- 
daa, Hammiyaa, and the sildguhda ; for constructing of wells, tanks and lakes see J., Ill, p. 416; 
V, p. 233 ; VI, p. 333 ; 344-5. 
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Of religious architecture, we only discern the drst beginnings in the stories. 
We do find mention of the devakulas (lit. residence of the gods) or temples, ’ 
but we do not know anything about the nature and architectural character of 
these buildings, except that they were the resort-places of the travellers, thus 
corresponding to the later-day dharniasdlds. 

Then again, we have several references to thiipas (Stupas), ^ built upon the 
remains of the deceased persons. The Sujdta JdtaJca^ relates, that a land- 
owner from the day of his father’s death was filled with sorrow, and taking his 
bones from the place of cremation he erected an earth-mound (Tnattikdthupam) 
in his pleasure-garden, and depositing the remains (atthmi) there, he visited 
the place from time to time, adorned the tope with flowers and studiously 
lamented, neglecting his daily duties and personal comforts.'* Another 
Jdtaka^ gives an account, much more minute, of the obsequies of a king. 
The ladies of the royal harem came to the cemetery (dldhanam), as retinue 
for the deceased king, with red garments, disheveled hair and torches in 
their hands. The ministers made a funeral pyre (ddrumrh citakam) with a 
hundred wagon-loads of wood. On the spot, where the body was burnt, a 
shrine (Cetiya) was erected and honoured for seven days with ofierings of 
incense and flowers. The burnt skull (sisakapdlam) inlaid with gold, was 
put at the king’s gate, raised on the spear-like stafi (kuntaggee) serving as 
royal insignia, and was honoured. Then taking it as a relic (dhdtu) another 
shrine (Cetiya) was built and honoured with incense and garlands. 

From these two typical cases, we come to know something about the original 
and simpler character of the thupa^ and the Cetiya,’’ ‘The topes (thupas),’ says 
Khys Davids,® ‘were not especially Buddhist monuments, but in fact, pre- 
Buddhistic, and indeed only a shght modification of a worldwide custom.’ 
Originally made, in the Aryan days, of wood or bamboo, these soon began to 
give place to more enduring structures. Instead of heaps of earth or of stones 
covered with earth, as had been the custom in more ancient times, there now 
were beginning to be built solid brick structures. “The first step was prob- 


1. J., Ill, p. 238 ; IV, p. 39 ; criticising Lassen who adduced, as a second argument in 
favour of the priority of Buddhism to Jainism, the fact that both sects erected temples, Jacobi 
says :. . . . “Instead of seeing in the Buddhists the originals, and in the Jainas the imitators, 
with regard to the erection of temples and worship of statues, we assume that both sects were, 
independently from each other, brought to adopt this practice by the perpetual and irresistible 
influence of the religious development of the people in India: Jaina Sutra, (S.B.E. XXII) 
Intro, p. xxi. 

2. The origin of the form Thupa is traced back to an Indo-European word like Turhba, 
from which the English Tomb or the French Tombe has been arrived. According to this connec- 
tion the stupa is nothing but a Tomb or tumulus : Barua, 1. H. Q., II, p. 10. 

3. J., Ill, pp. 155 if. 

4. Pr. Barua remarks : ‘‘ Though here the custom is one of cremation and the man is a 
member of the Aryan or cultured community, he is said to have lamented, being subject to 
natural weakness and subconsciously under the superstitious belief that his weeping might 
bring back the departed soul.” I. H. Q., II, p. 19 : also Barhut stone as a story-teller. Scene 
in Cunningham’s Stupa of Barhut, pi. xlvii, 3. 

5. J.,1II, pp. 374-5. 

6. C/. also J., Ill, p. 434 ; built on the square ; JwaMtAiipa J., Ill, p. 461. 

7. See also J., 11, p. 256 : III, p. 376 ; VI, pp. 68, 173-Q. 768 (vanacetiyani) ; Caitya- 
Vrksas in the Atharvaveda, pariiista. 

8. Buddhist India, p. 80. See also I. H. Q., 11, p. 229. 
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ably merely to build the cairn more carefully than usual with stones, and to 
cover the outside with fine cunam plaster to give it a marble-like surface. The 
next step was to build the cairn of concentric layers of the huge bricks in use 
at the time and to surround the whole with a wooden railing,” ’ None of the 
most ancient structures of this kind have survived or been explored sufficiently 
to enable a restoration to be drawn. But some idea can, no doubt, be had 
from examples of a little later period, ^ The most glorious examples of the 
stupa now in existenpe, viz., those of Barhut and Sahchi, with their wealth 
of inside and outside decoration, presuppose a few centuries of artistic as well 
as religious development. ^ 


1. Buddhist India, p. 82. 

2. The tope built by the Sakiyan Kinsmen of the Buddha over their portion of the remains 
of his funeral pyre is an earlier example, but this is still in ruins : Ibid. p. 132, fig. 33. 

3. Some architectural terms in regard to the thupa and the Cetiya are known to the 
Jdtakas : Vedika or the railing, torana, the arch, and dvdra the gateway: J., V, p. 611 ; the 
cttiyas were sometimes marked with finger-prints, gandhapancdhgulikam ; J., 11, p. 256. 



CHAPTEE VII 

RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY 


W ITH much hesitation we enter into that mystic and all-pervading world, 
the world of religious beliefs and superstitions, which has always 
baffled the most acute mind in grasping and analysing its 
reTh^N character. The material at hand is indeed vast in its 

scope and weighty in substance. On the theoretical side, the 
Jdtakas present before us more or less the same Buddhistic religious thought 
which we find in other recognised Buddhist canonical works, specially the 
Nikdyas. So that it would be simply tiresome, and not at all necessary, to 
go into minute details in this coimection. Our main interest lies on the 
other side, viz., the practical one. And, in so far as the stories give us a 
realistic picture of the religious ideas and beliefs, manners and customs pre- 
valent among the folk, of the pre-Buddhistic days, the information would, 
we hope, be useful and welcome. Therefore, in the course of our discussion 
on this, religious, aspect of Ancient Indian life, we shall have to try to 
leave aside, as best we can, the purely academic and philosophical discus- 
sions, hair-splitting debates as the Buddhists themselves would say, which 
abound in the gdthds of this collection, and to get a glimpse of the popular 
mind and practices of the time, retaining, at the same time, the harmonious 
connection that may have existed between the two. Just as the beliefs and 
ideas recorded in the RgVeda do not, for the most part, represent the 
popular or the folk mind,’ but an advance on, or reform of, the ideas and 
beliefs commonly held, so also these stories do not, when they speak in didactic 
strain, represent the mass -mind : they do so only when they mingle with the 
masses for the time being, and not among their adversaries only. And it is 
here that our work Ues. Here we find ample evidence which unfolds to us the 
minda of the people at large, their conception of the universe, its regulative 
forces, the chief sources of detriment to man, and the ways and means of avert- 
ing the evil influences which now and then assail mankind . 


As a rule. Religion is or has been the behaviour of man with respect to the 
Natural forces and influences of this universe wliich he regards, quite believ- 
ingly, as the expression and manifestation of some supernatural being. He 
tried to explain and reconcile the diverse phenomena that he constantly wit- 
nessed by imagining the existence of ever-present agencies which, he thought, 
controlled the universal system. These agents may be classified into two cate- 
gories : viz., (a) the beneficent elements, and (6) the malevolent agents. To 
the former category belonged the various gods, the devas, which were supposed 
to be the controllers of the cosmic system, and the ancestral spirits looking 
to the welfare of mankind. 


1. For this see Kirste in the ,Ftenno 1902, pp. ; for the Great Epic, 

see Hopkins, J. A. 0. S., 1899, pp. 315, 3H.5 ; also Rfliqionx nf India, fhap. ; Hewitt, 
J.B. A. 8., 1888, p. 325, 
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The gods were many, and the most prominent among them was SahJca, 
the later transformation of the great god of the Veda, Indra.' 
SAKKA. Sakka is called Sujathpati among the gods and Maghava by 

men. 2 He is at the head of the Thirty-three devas dwelling 
in the Tavatirhsa heaven which is the topmost of the three other heavens 
viz., the Yaniu, the Tusita and the Parinimmita.^ This heaven of the Thirty- 
throe was the happiest place imaginable, abounding in rich palaces and 
gardens,^ where the Devadlutas and the Accharas sported.® Sakka had Matali 
as the charioteer and Pan(;asikha as his musician.® His palaces wore Masak: 
kasara^ and Vejayanta, and Sudhamma was the assembly hall of the gods.® 
The belief was common that when Sakha’s life draws towards its end, or 
when his merit is exhausted and worked out, or when some mighty being 
pray.s or through tin; efficacy of virtue in priests or Rrahmanas full of 
potency {mahiddhiyd-Samana-Brdhniu'iidfiatu), his palace, and the yellow 
marble throne (pa)idukambalasildsa/ia)n) grow hot and shaken.® His character 
as the rain-god {Pajjuftva) was .still retained. ' ° 


Among other Vedic gods who still survived, though slowly fading away, 

were the Moon and the Sun iCanda Suriya).' ’ The worship 
OTHER GOD.S. , ^ ^ i i ^ ■ 

of the Fire (Aggi) and Water {Apa) is laughed at in scorn, 

and its worthlessness and foolishness explained beautifully to the Common 

Folk:’2 

To Worship fire, the Common drudge of all. 

Senseless and blind and deaf to every call, 

And then one’s self to live a life of sin — 

How could one dream that this a heaven could win ? ’ ® and so on. 


The wind-god Vdyu (Mdluta) has also been the laughing stock of the 
story-teller.’^ Varum is still a power, ranked with the highest, ’ ® but he 
is gradually reduced to a tree-god,’® more y)rominently, a Naga king par 


1. See Buddhist India, p. 234. 

2. J., IV, pp. 9-G. 12 ; 403-G. 55 ; also 111, p. 146. G. 183. 

3. J., I, p. 202 ; II, pp. 89, 312 ; VI, p. 279-G. 1221. 

4. J., VI, pp. 132, 278-G. 1216 : Pharusaka, C'ittalata, Missaka and Nandana. 

5. J.. I, p. 240 : II, pp. 57, 2.56-G.(?) IV, p. 90 ; Barliut .JAtaka label : Cunningham, The 
Stupa of Barhut, pis. xiv, 2 ; liv, 32. See Barua and .Sinha, Bnrhat I nsr.riptions, pp. 48 ff. 

6. J., Ill, p. 222 ; V, p. 383 ; the gandhabbas at VT, p. 265-G. 1146. 

7. J., VI, p. 289-G. 1255 : Masakkasdram iva Vdsavassa. 

8. J., V, p. 386 : VI, p. 278-G. 1216 ; 127-G. 567-9 : See Barhut label, Cunningham, op. 
cit., pis. XVI, LIV. 

9. J., II, p. 188 ; III, pp. 53, 129 ; IV, p. 8-9. 

10. .7., 1, pp. 331, 332-G. 74 ; IV, p. 2i53-G. 113. 

11. J., 1, p. 474-G. 131 ; VI, pp. 1, 263-G. 1142 

12. J., 1, p. 494 : The Lord of the Fire could not so much as look after his own, in that his 
victim was carried away by the robbers, how should he look after the Brahma na who worship- 
ped him ? G. 140 : 11, p. 44 : One day the Brahmana put rice and ghee in the fire which at once 
caoght his hut and rendered it all waste ; naturally he was enraged G. 23-4 ; VI, pp. 206-207- 
GG. 886-895 : milakkka (3Ileccha^)G. 892. 

13. Ibid., p. 207 -G. 893 {Vessdnara). 

14. J., 1, p. 165-G. 16; also VI, p. 263-G. 1142. 

16. J., VI, p. 164-G. 750. 

16. J., IV, p. 8. 
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excellence,' and a lord of tlie oracle girls {vurunl)^ who, possessed by the god, 
would, as the Greek Pithias, prophesy smooth things.^ 

Of other mythological Deities of benevolent character, wo may mention 
Siri or Sirimd, the Goddess of Luck, of plenty and success, who was very 
popular.'* She is stated to be the daughter of Dhatarattha, one of the four 
guardian angels. ® Then we have Gangd-devatd, the presiding female deity of 
the Ganges or rivers in general. She is represented as the custodian of fishes. ® 
She too, like Siri, is represented on one of the Barhut medallions, mounted 
on elephant-faced tnaJeara and holding a goad in her right hand.^ Mani- 
mehhald, the divinity of the sea, who looks after men sailing over the vast 
ocean, seems to have come in at a rather later stage, but commands respect 
over a wider area.® 

It is quite natural, that the mutual assimilation of different traditions of 
diverse sections of the people, different explanations about the same Natural 
phenomena, diversity in the conception of the various aspects of Nature, gra- 
dually enlarged the huge pantheon with various traditions about individual 
gods and goddesses, almost on the lines parallel to those wo find in Greece, 
Rome and other parts of the ancient world. Anthropomorphic considerations 
naturally played the supreme role in the evolution of these ideas. “The primi- 
tive mind is swayed by wonder and fear, and naturally trios to do recompense 
for the good done or to appease the anger of the omnipotent agents. As such, 
the gods were worshipped, and this worship was nothing but ofiering various 
kinds of food or sacrificing animals to them — practically, the same means as 
win success with ordinary men. In course of time, this sacrifice elaborated 
into a complicated ritual and came to have a different purpose and mean- 
ing.”® 

If wonder or gratitude impelled man to venerate or worship the various 
deities mentioned before, fear made him dread the spirits of 
EVIL SPIRIT, evil which infested the world. People had to take recourse to 
various arts and artifices to counteract these evils, to what we 
call spells, charms or magic which still survive. Prominent among these evil 


1. J., VI, pp. 164, 257-329-GG. 1153-7 ; 1164-71 ; 1350, 1424-8 , 1430. 

2. J., VI, p. 686 — G. 2425. Varuniva pavedlieitli thanadharabkinificathd : the commeuta- 
tor explains varuni as yakkhdviUhd ikkfiainkd. Vf. aliyakkha ; \ 1, p. 502-G. 1828. 

3. CJ. D. U. Sen, 4th Oriental Vunj’ertnce d’ruceediityn, II, p. 600. 

4. J., Ill, pp. 257, 258 {aharn nutfiajuntitisa is/suriyaddyikd) 261, 262-G. 50, 51 (syuuuymous 
with Lakkki) 263, 264 ; V, p. 390. G. 236-7. 

5. The Jdtaka mythology <li.stinguishe.s botwoeu the Vedic Sri and the popular one by 
representing the former as a daughter ol Sakra or Indra and the latter as the daughter of Dhrta- 
rdsfra the guardian angel. See Barua and Sinha, op. cil., pp. 74-8 ; Barhut Sculpture : Cun- 
ningham, op. cit,, pis. XXlll, 1, LIV ; also Buddhidt India, ligs. 36, 37, 38. 

6. J., II, pp. 423 j£f; G. 113-4. 

7. Barua and Sinha, op. cit., p. 68 ; Cunningham, op. cit., pis. XXXVI. 

SL J., IV, pp- 17-21 ; VI, pp. 35 JJ'., CJ. for details regarding this divinity and the Far- 
Eastern versions, S. Levi in 1. H. < 4 ., VI, pp. 597 JJ , Vil, pp. 173 JJ. 371 JJ ; other heavenly 
beings : the gandhabbas, the Kimpurisas and the Kinnaras : J., IV, pp. Zb-JJ. G. IIU, HI, 116, 
442jfif-G, 169-186 ; VI, p. 265-G. 1146 ; See Barua and Sinha op. cil., p. 01, CJ. for philological 
and ethnioal relations between the Asses, Horses and the Gandharvas, the Greek Centaurs and 
the Iranian Gandarewa : J. Przyluski, Indian Culture, 111, pp. 613-20. 

9. N. C. Banerjee in Calcutta Review, XXlll, pp. 67-8. 
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spirits wliidi <!Ui liiiigorod t.ku v' of iiicin were the Asutas, the eternal 
onomios tit t.lie j^odSj ’ tlui ihltidVd-ialikliHM^A' \/ ijjtuiluiTcis or the wizards 
living iiivi.sjl>ly and endowed witli all sorts of spells uud luagic {abbhutad- 
kutni/M),^ and ab(»ve all the 1 akUius and various other spirits.'* 

Tlio hour Great Kings (Cdtummilidrdjd) wore the guardians of the four 
quarters : Dhatarattha in the East at the head of the Gcmiluibbas, Virulha in 
the South at the head of the Kumbhandas, Virupaldkha in the West above the 
Ndyas and Vossavana-Kubera in the North above the Yakkhas.^ All the 
quarters (diad) were worshipped in times of danger or ealaniity.® 

Of all the evil spirits, the Yakkhas wore the most commonly dreaded, and 
people were in perpetual fear of them. Vessavana, the Lord 
of the Yakkhas himself, is not held without fear.'^ To com- 
mon people, the world seemed to bo infested with the Yakkhas. 
Even their signs and bodily forms wore not left out. They could bo recog- 
nised because they had unwinknig and rod eyes, cast no shadow, wore feailosa 
and without mercy,® in stature as tall as palm trees, head as big as an 
arbour, huge eyes like bowls, two tusks like turnips and the beak of a 
hawk.® They lived on the flesh of men and beasts,’® and haunted deserts 
and forests, trees or waters.’’ The she-goblins, the Yakkfiinls wore even 
more dreadful, as they, by their various snares of beauty, music, smell, 
taste and comfort, attracted men and made them their prey. ' ^ People were 
behoved to be possessed by the Yakkhas ; a goblin named Naradeva took 
possession of the minister Kdvinda on every fast day, so that he barked like a 
mad dog. ’ ® It, however, seems from the descriptions that the Yakkhas 
might have been an aboriguial tribe, ’ '* like the Ndgas. 

The Ndgas, under the guardian angel Virupakkha, or as sometimes Dha- 
tara^^ha,’ ® were, according to the superstitious bohof, the Siren-serpents whose 
worship has been so important a factor in the folklore, superstition and poetry 


1. J., I, pp. :iie2-2eO-G. so. 

2. .J., Ilf, I>. r)27. 

S. J., IJi, pp. 303, 455 ; 527-31-G. 90 ( FayjWAa pM/(o) ; the episode G ifapicted in a Bar- 
hut railing. See Barua and Sinha, op. cit., pp. b'J-90 ; J., IV, p. 496-G. 341. 

4. I'or detailo<l IGts nee tlie M a/id.'saituiya iiullanla and the Atdndllya Hutlana of the Dujha. 
Sikdya : DiaLogueis of the Buddha, II, pp. 280 JJ ; 111, pp. 188 fj. 

5. J., Ill, p. 257. 

0. .1., V I, p. 502-G. 2250 — ‘ Sabbd dim uaniamisarii pulham katrdua nhjalim.' These four 

great kings are all called Yakkhas in the Barhut inscriptioiiH ; their representations on a railing 
1)1 the Blujta are lilesize : See Gunuingham, op. cit., pla. LIll, XXil, LV ; Barua & Sinha op. 
cil., pp. 05-7. 

7. J.,l,p. 328; 11, p. 16 ; 111, p. 502 ; VT,p. 205. 

8. J., VT, p. 307. 

9. J., 1, p. 273 ; also 1, p. 102 ; IV, p. 491. 

10. ■!., 1, p. lOl ; 111, p. 327 ; V, p. 458: for cannibalism see Grierson, Pi&aca in 
J.H.A.8., 1905. 

11. J., 1, pp. 99, 349 ; upon the central rafter of the hut : II, p. 10. 

12. J., 1, pp. 240, 395-7 ; 11, p. 128 ; 111, p. 502 (a female Yakkha with a face of a horse : 
assamukhi Yakkhiui). 

13. J., VI, p. 383. 

14. It seoins also correct to say that the Yakkha worship in its ultimate analysis is indis- 
putably hero-worship. — Barua and Sinha, op. cit., p. 07 ; In the U tlaradhyayana Sutra, 111. 
14-15 ; V, 24, the Yakkhas are greatly praked; a Yakkhanagara is mentioned at J., I, p. 101- 

15. J., V, p. iti4-U. 751 ' Dhataratfho hi Ndgdnath bahunam api isearo.' 
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of India from the earliest times down to-day [cj. ndgapa ncatru). Cobras in theii 
ordinary form, they lived, like mermen and mermaids, beuoatli the waters’ 
in great luxury and wealth in rich palaces surrounded with beautiful gardens.* 
They could at will, and often did, adopt the hiimaji and other forms;^ and, 
though terrible if angered, were kindly and mild by nature, and people offered 
them sacrihco with milk, rice, fish and moat and drink.'’ Not mentioned, 
says Rhys Davids,® "either in the Veda or in the pre -Buddhistic Upanisads, 
the myth seems to bo a strange jumble of beliefs, not altogether pleasant, 
about a strangely gifted race of actual men, combined with notions derived 
from previously existing theories of tree-worship and serpent-worship, and 
river -worship. But the history of the idea has still to be written. 

Then there were the Garulas {Garudas), or the Supannas, the Indian coun- 
terpart of the harpy and griffin, half man, half bird, perpetual enemies of the 
Ndgas, on whom they feed.’^ They also could, and did, adopt the human form, 
and were of beautiful form, so much so that a queen of Benares fell in love at 
first sight with a Supanmrdja who carried her away to his island-above.* 
Accordhig to Rhys Davids,® ''they also were, perhaps, originally a tribe of 
actual men, with an eagle or a hawk as their token on their banner. 

Of other such feared creatures, having an ethnological probability, were 
the man-eating Pisucas,^^ similar to the Yakk/uis, the Bheravas and the 
Kuinbhandas. ’ * 

And there were various Titans, souls, or spirits supposed to animate and 
to reside in the wind {dkdsatthadevatd),' ^ in water {udakarakkhasd),' * in 
thunder and rain,’® above all the tree-gods {rukkhadevatd).^ ® 


1. Supra, p. 1)5. 

2. See especially J., VI, pp. 209-70-011. 1104-71, where wo have a picturesque description 
of Bhogavati (or Hirannavati), the city of Varuna, the na^araja ; also VI, p. 167. 

3. J., 11, p. 13. 

4. J. 1 p. 498. At J.. IV, p. 353-4-G. 198, the spirit of a banyan tree who reduces the 
merchants' to ashes is called a Nagardja, the soldiers he sends forth from his tree are Na^au 
and the tree itself is the dwelling place of the Ndga. 


6. Buddhist India, pp. 23-4. 

6. On the iVdfloa as an important race of men occupying an important place in the political 
conflicts, at the time just before the Buddha, see Supra, pp. 63-6. The Ilaga maideM ^ 
wife of Vanina and her daughter Irandati are described as possessing rare beauty : J., V i, pp. 
262-G. 1140; 266-G. 1149; 269-G. 1169-70. See illustration of S'aga raermaiik in water, at 
Buddhist India, fig. 41: “These Nagas are represented on the ancient bas-relief b as men or 
women either with cobras’ hoods risin, from behind their heads or with serpentine forms from 
the waist downwards.” Ibid, tig. 42. 


7. J., II, p. 13 : VI, p. 191. 

8 •)., HI, pp- 91 ff- G. 105-8 ; 187 jj'. G.55-9 ; here also the nigrodha tree has some con- 

nection with the abode of the garulas or supanfas. 


9. Buddhist I ndia, p. 224. 

10. J., II, p, 16-G. 9-10 : HI, pp- 146-7-G. 183-4 ; cf. the terrible description of a ptsara 
(pisdya) in the Uvasagadasdo, pp. 46-51 ; also Grierson in J. R. A- S., 1905. 

11. J.,l,p. 499. 

12. J., II, p. 397 ; HI, pp. 146-147-G. 183-4. 


13. 

14. 


J., 1, p. 499. 

J-, 1. PP- 128. 170-1 ; sea-sprite (samuddadevaid ) : p. 497. 


15. J., 1, p- 167. 

16. J., 1, pp. 168-328 ; 415, 423, 441. 
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Tree-worship is indeed very old, and widely spread.’ It was, of course, 
not the trees as such, but the souls or spirits supposed to dwell 
SHIR within them {nibbattadevatd) and to haunt them, that were 

looked upon as gods. And this notion survived down to the 
rise of Buddhism as we see from the Upanisads.^ Our stories are full of refe- 
rences to this tree-worship, with its superstitious and savage customs. OSerings 
were made to the tree-spirits even human sacrifices were ofiered,^ they were 
consulted as oracles, and expected to grant children, fame and wealth they 
were believed to injure those who injured the trees in which they dwelt,® and 
they were pleased when garlands wore hung upon the branches of the tree, 
lamps lighted round it, and bali offerings were made, at the foot of the tree.’ 
Horried and hideous practices were connected with this tree-worship. In the 
Dumnedha Jdtaka,^ we hear of these devoted-people {devatdmangalakd) offer- 
ing sacrifices to the banyan-tree in which the entrails, blood and flesh (ma- 
rhsalohita) of the victims —goats, cocks, pigs and the like — are the substantial 
parts of the bali. In the Dhomsdkha Jdtaka,^ a still more horrid picture is 
witnessed. The unhappy princes are knocked unconscious (Visafini), their 
eyes slit out, the bodies (kalebaraui) cut open, and the entrails taken out, and 
the carcases thrown into the river. The entrails are hung as garlands on the 
tree, which is marked with spread hands dipped in the blood of the victims 
(lohitaj)ancangulikdm)d° Quite a similar description occurs at another 
place also. ’ ’ One does not find the slightest reason to doubt these detailed 
descriptions : though the custom may not have been widely prevalent. The 
spirit of the tree was obviously looked upon as having an insatiable craving 
for human and animal flesh and blood. “The present custom of daubing the 
tree with vermihon is most probably a reminiscence of far more sinister 

rites.” >2 


1. Cf. “there is scarcely one tribe of Indo-European stock that did not worship and even 
offer sacritices to trees and tree-spirits.” Jarl Charpentier on the Naicaiakha of Bgveda in 
J.B. A.S., 1930, pp. 335 ff., which he has tried to explain as “ worshipper of the banyan 

tiTOO* 


2. See Rhys Davids, BuddhiU India^ p. 227 : J. IV, p, 154. 

3. J., 1, pp. 169 ; 259jfif. 344 j£f. G. 76, 423-G. 8, 425-6 ; III, p. 23 ff G. 26, 146 IV 

p. 163. ' 

4. J., Ill, p. 160 ; V, pp. 472, 474, 488. 

6. J., I, pp. 259, 404-5 (a tree spirit is asked to settle the dispute between the two 

merchants) ; 423 ; Hi, p. 23 {sukhiuieyijam pucchati) ; iV, p. 351, ff. G. 179-197 • 456 • 474 • 
this idea is lolly alive to-day and is of a particularly primitive trend. ’ ’ ’ 

6. J., IV, pp. 210, 353. 

'2'i. .'"gandhapancangulilcdni datvd viuldgandhadhupehi piijetvd divam 
jaUtva tukham eayd H vatvd rukkham padakkhinam katvd pakkamati." IV p 153 • Cf VI 
327-G. 1441-3; C/. llama, Barhul atone as d Story-teller, for an interpretation of ’the Barhu^t 
Scenes of worship of the Bo-trees. , 

8. J., 1, p. 259. 

9. J., Ill, pp. 157 a. 


10. On the Miitapancangulika, etc. cf. Vogel in Verslagen en Medededingen der Kan. Aka- 

5 ; J.. IV, p. 218 jOr. referred to by Jarl Charpentier, 

vs As Os, looO, p* 343* 

11. J., V, p. 466. 

12. J. Charpentier, op, cit., p. 344. 
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No doubt, these horrible practices of animal sacrifices' held sway among 
the people. 2 The doctrine of ahimsd, though preached from long before, was 
only now beginning to bear fruit. People were beginning to realise, partly 
through humanitarian sense and partly through fear of something, the utter 
uselessness of animal-slaughter and to develop a%old and a questioning spirit: 

”Why, brahmin, though thyself with reason blest. 

Hast thou this dull insensate tree addressed ? 

V’'ain is thy prayer, thy kindly greeting vain, 

From this dull wood no answer wilt thou gain, '^ 

and the scathing arguments in the Bhuridatta Jdtaha* vividly express this 
questioning spirit. 

However, the dread of the evil spirits was hard to kill. The simpler and 
unsophisticated mind looked to easier ways of deliverance, other than sacri- 
fice and prayer to gods. Innumerable superstitions and charms grew up. 
Magic {dibbamdyd) and witch-craft were prominent.® Signs and portents 
(nimittdni) were also believed in.® And for all these, there were the sooth- 
sayers, under the designation lahkhampathaJcas or aiigavijjdpdthakas,'^ supi- 
napdlhahas,^ nemittihas^ and the nakkhattajdnanakas'° already referred to. 
Fortune-telling and interpretation of dreams were part of their profession. 
To the same class belonged the professors of hhutavijjhd. ' ' All these were be- 
lieved to exercise power over evil spirits and demons, and to interpret and avert 
bad omens, by their magic incantations (mante) ; charmed sand {parittavdU- 
kam) to be kept on the head and the charmed thread (parittasuttakam) to be 
twisted round the brow were believed to ensure safety from dangers. ' * Places 
were supposed to be haunted by supernatural beings {amdnussapariggahita) , 
and charms were employed to counteract their evil effects. ' ® The idea of wash- 
ing away the sins in the sacred bathing-places like Paydga on the Yamuna 
river. Dona, Tithbaru and others' ^ was prevalent. Oaths were taken on vari- 
ous occasions and for various purposes, specially the ‘ saccahiriyd' or an act of 


1. J., VI, p. 133 describes thus : a sacrificial pit (yanndva(a) was dug with a level door, 
surrounded with a fence (vafiparikkhapanam) for ancient brahmins had enjoined that this fence 
should be made, lest some righteous ascetic or brahmin might come and stop the rite : some 
specimens of the hymns sung : Udetd ayam cakkhumd-ekarnjd : TI, p. 33; G. 17 ; Ape.td ayarh 
ca : II, p. 35-G. 17 ; ayam te yupo kdmaduho paratthd : VI, p. 211-G. 90(5. 

2. See also J., T, pp. 150 (neck of the deer placed on the block — dhammagaridikam ) ; 111, p. 
45 {sabbacatukknyafina) also VI, p. 133 : IV, p. 11.5 ; the custom of offering feasts to the departed 
also seems to have been prevalent , J, 1, p. 166 ff. 

3. J., Ill, p. 24-G. 2.5. 

4. J., VI, pp. 210-1 4-G. 904-930. 

5. J., I, p. 456. VI, p. 458-G. 1623-4. 

6. J., I, pp. 120 : 154 (a bird strikes a hunter while he is starting for hunting thinking- 
this to be an ill omen he stays for a while) ; VI, p. 10. 

7. J., I, p. 290 ; II, p. 21 ; V, pp. 458, 484. 

8. .J., V, p. 443 ; VI, p. 10. 

9. J., IV, p. J24 ; V, p. 296 ; VI, p. 5. 

10. J., 1, pp. 120, 133, 2.57 ; 111, p. 59 ; V, pp. 127-30. 

11. J., Ill, p. 511. 

12. J., I, pp. 396-399. 

13. J.,Il,pp. 15-6. 

14. J.,V,p.388-G. 199; VI, pp, 197-8-G. 857. 
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truth. ’ In the ideas relating to cosmology, the explanation of the doctrines 
of Karma and of transmigration of soul modified the old ideas ; yet people 
continued to believe in the existence of Heaven as the place of rewards for the 
good done in life, and of Hell as the abode of punishment. ^ And in this way 
this religion of the people, beliefs and superstitions of the people, animistic 
hocus-pocus, all existing among the people, the simple folk, naturally gave rise 
to a questioning spirit that would take nothing for granted. 

There comes a time in the life of every race, as it does in the life of every 
thoughtful individual, when it is felt that the ordinary iuter- 
THE NEW pretation of the world we live in, and the standard of values 
AWAKENING, which we estimate the ends or ideals we pursue in life, 
should be revised, reconstructed or overhauled. And it was 
such an awakening that began to see the light in the period of which we are 
speaking. This is not to say that it was a sudden revolution : in fact at all 
times and in all ages orthodoxy has always been shadowed by heterodoxy : 
only the degree changes, the extent difiers. The whole of the popular animistic 
notions mentioned before, and no doubt many others, survived in full force. 
But no one man believed in them all. GraduaUy the sphere of the questioning, 
the revolting, spirit widens. And then during this period, as Prof. Rhys 
Davids 3 has rightly observed, suddenly there is evidence of a leap forward in 
speculative thought, of a new birth in ethics, of a religion of conscience threat- 
ening to take place of the old religion of custom and magic.’ And the marvel 
of it is, that the same process of regeneration was taking place simultaneously 
in other centres of civilisation — in China, Persia, and Egypt, in Italy and 
Greece.* It was a time reverberating, more vigorously than ever before, 
with the conflicts of ideals and of practices. The old order of things had had 
its day. New orders were springing up on the horizon. In short. Ritual had 
yielded place to self-introspection {pativekhd of A^oka, P. E. Ill) and to 
asceticism (tapas). Dr. Barua in his History of Pre- Buddhistic Indian, Philo- 
sophy^ has rightly designated this period as neo-7cdic and Sophistic or the 
period of ^ramanas and Brahmanas. Yajnavalkya was the great landmark 


1. J., Ill, pp. 138-9 OG. 169-172 ; Saccakiriya wag an Act of Truth a formal declaration 
of fact, accompanied by a command and resolution or prayer that the purpose of the agent shall 
be accomplished. The formula of the Act is with slight changes of words, ‘ etena saccena . . or 
tttna aaccavajjena J., I, pp. 294, 331; IV, pp. 31-G. 47 ; 142-G. 117 : 320-G. 103-115 ; 410-G. 
76-7 ; V, pp. 29-G. 80-2 ; 87-G. 260 ; 96-G. 296 ; VI, pp. 1, 91-G. 376-82 ; 154-0. 729 ; 242 ; 
it ia used for so many purposes : to obtain water to drink : J., pp. 170 ff-G. 19 ; to cause a 
forest fire to turn back ; J., I, pp. 213 ff, G. 34 ; J. I, pp. 331 ff. G. 74 ; to counteract the effect 
of poison : J. TV, pp. 28ff-Q. 47 ; to avert ship- wreck ; .T. IV, p. 137 ff-G. 117 ; to obtain a son: 
J., IV, pp. 316j|f-Q. 103-113 ; VI, pp. Iff; to deliver animals ; J., IV, pp. 333jfif; to deliver 
a man from captivity : J., V, pp. 21 ff.-G. 80-2 ; to avenge a wrong : J. V, pp. 76 ff-G. 260 : 
to cure leprosy. J., V, pp. 8Sff. G. 206 ; to heal wounds: J., V. pp. 467 jfif; to refute a false charge; 
J., VI, pp. SOjflT; to avert human sacrifice: J., VI, pp. 131 jfir. Q. 729; See for a detailed treat- 
mmit of the subject, as ajwyohio motif in Hindu fiction ; E. W. Burlingame in J. B. A. 8., 1917, 
pp. 430 ff. also J. A. O. S., 62, pp. 316-7. 

2. J., I, p. 168, 174, 232. 490 ; H, pp. 86, 202 ; HI, pp. 42, 45, 186, 206 ; IV, pp. 3; V, pp. 
266-7; VI, pp. 106-6, 246, 354 ; belief in the earth’s swallowing a wicked man. J., 1, p. 322. 

3. Buddkitt India, p. 239. 

4. Buddkitt India, pp. 238 ff. 

6. pp. 191, 416. 
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between the T^o^t-Vedic and tbe xx&o-Vedic and later ages. In point of fact, 
as the learned Doctor says, we can regard this period as that which shows the 
germs, the beginnings, of all that we find later, a period which saw the exist- 
ence of various orders of teachers, both Vedic and a-uti-V edic, representing 
difEerent groups or schools of thought, which again may roughly be divided 
into either Sramanas and Brahmanas or Hermits and wanderers. ' 


Before returning to these two orders of asceticism, let us very briefly have 
an idea as to the philosophical speculations that were uppermost in those 
days. 2 


Of course the most remarkable trend of philosophic speculation was anti- 
Vedic. The thinkers had, in course of time, ceased to feel the 
Ami-VEDIO fascination of, and cherish admiration for, Vedic learning and 
MOVEMENT. Vedic rites : the self {dtman) is not obtainable by the study 
of the Veda, the sacrifices and all gifts and oblations are in- 
efficacious ; the observance of moral precepts {silam) and the contemplation, 
knowledge, and realisation of the nature of Brahman are far superior to the 
performance of Vedic sacrifices and the acquisition of Vedic learning this, 
in general, was the trend of thought. Not going deeper into details, we shall 
just reproduce this SLuti-Vedic feeling as it is presented in our stories. 

We are, first of all, reminded of the two most prominent figures of the 
Upanisadic times, viz., Uddalaka ljuni and his son Sveta- 
UDDaLAKA ketu. With Uddalaka Arutu> Indian wisdom seems to have 

gETAKETU. taken a new turn,'* as we can see from his biological specu- 

lations and his conception of Matter and Spirit in which he 
shows a close resemblance to Anaxagoras.® 

Both the Setaketu and Uddalaka Jdtakas^ preserve the traditional infor- 


mation about these two celebrities, but in a very confused and corrupted form. 
We must note that the Pali name Vdddlaka is equivalent to the Samsh ta 
Audddlaka i.e., the son of Uddalaka. And obviously the two Jdtakas speak 
of one and the same person, viz., ^vetaketu Auddalaka, though they unknow- 
ingly give difEerent incidents regarding his life. The Setaketu Jdtaka describes 
him as one born of a Brahmana family from the north and studying at Tak- 
kasila, where he is stated to have met a Candala who asked him a question 
about the quarters (disd). On the other hand , the Uddalaka J dtaka associates 


1. Barua, op. cit., p. 191. 

2. The Brahmajala Suttanta (See Dialogues of the Buddha, I, pp. 26-56) and the Acaraiga 
Sutra, I, 7, 1, 3, describe at length the various metaphysical and ethical speculations current at 
the time among the Brahmanas and the Sramanas. 

3. Barua, op. cit., p. 193. It is true that such a revolt goes back to ancient times : it can 
be traced as far back as the celebrated hymn on Frogs, Rgveda, VII, 163 ; see Barua, op. cit.. 
p. 194 ; but it begins to be more sharped, and clearly defined during this period. 

4. In fact the whole family of the Arunis is distinguished in history for Vedic learning, 
'The moat divergent lines of tradition meet in the person of Uddalaka Arani’ Oldenberg, 
Buddha, p. 396. 

6. Barua, p. 124. 

6. J., HI, pp. 232-7. GO. 8-12 ; IV, pp. 297-304-GG. G2-76; cf. J., I, p. 401-GG. (T) 


42 
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the origin of the name Uddalaka (Auddalaka) with the Udddlaha tree under 
which he was conceived, and describes him as the fruit of an illegal union 
of his mother' — a ganihd — with a wise purohita of a Brahmadatta king of 
Benares. In both these accounts, the Jato^-historian has evidently con- 
founded ^vetaketu Auddalaka with Philalethes Satyakama Jabala.’ 

But as to the general views — social and ethical — of Svetaketu Audda- 
laka and his father {i.e., Uddalaka), both the Jdtakas agree. The conversation 
between the Father and the Son shows some resemblance to the one embodied 
in the Chdndogya Upanisad,^ the latter setting forth the philosophical views 
mnch more elaborately. In the former the son inquires ; What makes the 
Brahmin ? how can he be perfect ? tell me this. What is a righteous man, and 
how he wins Nirvdna’sjiliaa ? ^ The father replies : 

“He has no field, no goods, no wish, no kin. 

Careless of life, no lusts, no evil ways. 

Even such a Brahmin peace of soul shall win, 

So as one true to duty men him praise.”^ 

Setaketu again asks : 

Khattiya, Brahmin, Vessa, Sudda and Candala Pukkusa, 

All these can be compassionate, can win Nirvana's bliss ; 

Who among all the saints is there who worse or better is ^ 

Uddalaka replies : 

“None among all the saints is there who worse or better is.”® 

Then Setaketu retorts ; 

“You are Brahmin, then, for nought : vain is your rank I wis.”^ 

At last his father, in his further reply, strikes the keynote of Uddalaka’ s 
philosophy : 

“With canvas dyed in many a tint pavilions may be made : 

The roof, a many-coloured one : one colour is the shade. 

Even so, when men are purified, so is it here on earth. 

The good perceive that they are saints, and never ask their birth.”® 

In the earlier part of the story, Setaketu is represented as doubtful about 
the efficacy of Vedic Learning and favouring self-control. And his father, 
Uddalaka, maintains the usefulness of the Vedas, but at the same time accepts, 

1. See Chandogya Vpaniaad, IV, 4-9 ; Baraa, op. cit., p. 125. 

2. VI, 4. 

3. J., IV, p. 302-Q. 70. 

4. Ibid., p. 303-G. 71. 

5. Ibid., p. 303-G. 72. 

6. Ibid., p. 303-G. 73. 

7. 76^., p. 303-G. 74. 

8. Ibid., p. 304-G. 75-6 ; for fuller details regarding the philosophic views of Uddalaka 
BM B«raa, op. eit., pp. 124jQr. 
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right conduct as the means to attain bliss : “The Vedas will bring only fame 
but right conduct will give us bliss,”’ 

It is not impossible, as Dr. Barua says,^ that the Sophistic movement, 
characteristic of Indian philosophy before Mahavira and the Buddha, had ori- 
ginated with Uddalaka Aruni. He may well be regarded as the pioneer of the 
paribbdjaJcas or the Wanderers. As years passed the Sophist mind gradually 
became more and more antagonistic to the Vedic theology. We find this in 
our stories, as the following quotations will show : 

“These Veda studies are the wise man’s toils. 

The lure which tempts the victims whom he spoils ; 

A mirage formed to catch the careless eye. 

But which the prudent passes safely by. 

The Vedas have no hidden power to save 
The traitor or the coward or the knave” ; 

And what are the sacrifices { 

“ The fire, though tended well for long years past. 

Leaves his base master without hope at last . . . 

If he wins merit who to feed the flame 

Piles wood and straw, the merit is the same 

When cooks light fires or blacksmiths at their trade. 

Or those who burn the corpses of the dead . . . 

These Brahmins, all a livelihood require ; 

And so they tell us Brahma worships fire ; 

Why should the increate, who all things planned, 

Worship himself the creature of his hand ? 

Doctrines and rules of their own, absurd and vain. 

Our sires imagined wealth and power to gain.” 

What are the Brahmapas then ? 

“These greedy liars propagate deceit, 

And fools believe the fictions they repeat ; 

He who has eyes can see the sickening sight ; 

Why does not Brahma set his creatures right ?” 

‘Where is your Brahma ?’ they ask. 

“If his wide power no limits can restrain, 

Why is his hand so rarely spread to bliss ? 


1. J., Ill, pp. 236-7-GG. 10-3; IV, pp. 299-301-GG. 62-65: Kittirh hi pappoti adkicca 
V ede Santim, puenti cara»€na darUo. 

2. op. cit., p. 130 ; also Bhys Davids, Buddhist India, p. 247. 
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Why are his creatures all condemned to pain ? 
Why does he not to all give happiness \ 

Why do fraud, lies, and ignorance prevail I 
Why triumphs falsehood — truth and justice fail t 
I cOuld your Brahma one th'Unjust among, 

Who made a world in which to shelter wrong.” ' 


And thus, with robust faith in their doctrines, and with a powerful mastery 
over thoughts, dispelling doubts {samsaya) by reasoning 
FREEDOM OF logic {ndya) and proofs (hetii),^ and with appeal to 

THOUGHT. precedents (nippadesa)^ and common sense, these thinkers, 
and more correctly propagandists, imbued the whole people 
with a new ideal and a new way of living. The philosophers were left free 
to indulge in any amount of speculation. In the tradition of the time 
there was only one sage, Mandavya, a contemporary of Kanha Dipayana 
(i. e., Vyasa) who was impaled, for reasons other than his bold theories.^ 


And, as we come nearer to Mahavira and the Buddha, we feel the whole 
atmosphere surcharged with philosophic mood. It was a 
time ‘seething with speculative ferment.’ But, as Dr. Barua 
rightly observes, “we have to imagine a time when there 
was no organised religion or established Church in the country to interfere 
with the freedom of speculation by imposing upon its adherents its pro- 
fessed dogmas, and when conversion implied, in the case of a learner or 
truth-seeker, no more than a transition from one mode of self-training to 
another which he deemed more suitable to his temperament. Nor even in 
the case of a layman did it ever demand that unflinching devotion or that 
profession of blind faith which leads men by imperceptible steps to harbour 
bigotry, to become religious fanatics, and to shut the gates of benevolence 
upon every fellow-being who is a stranger.”^ 

Several Jdtakas give us a glimpse of some of the speculations that were 
going on at this time. They are given just to show their uselessness and 
wrongfulness in the eyes of others, like the Buddhists, who considered these 
as false doctrines {micchdvddmh). 


The Mahdbodhi Jdtabi,^ for instance, presents before us five thinkers of 
five difierent philosophic doctrines, viz., Ahetuvddl, Issarakd- 

Tpx’p M jncff J. ... 

DITTHIKAS. ' Pvbbekatavddl, Ucchedavddl and Khattavijjdvddi. 

An interesting subject is introduced in order to refute their 
arguments. The Bodhisatta attributes the acts of a monkey to the monkey- 
skin he wears, and so the five ‘heretics’ (micchdditthikd) charge him with 
murder of a monkey. 


1. J., VI, pp. 206-8-GG. 883-902. 

2. J., VI, p. 244-G. 1092. 

3. J., VI, p. 227. 

4. J., IV, pp. 28-9. 

5. Barua, op. cit., p. 365. 

0. J., V,pp. 228 jgr. 
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FORTUITOUS 

ORIGINIST. 


The Ahstuvddi denied the existence of cause, that is to say his philosophy 
THE was the doctrine of non-causation or the hypothesis of 

chance. He taught the people that beings in this world were 
purified by rebirth [ime sattd ,samsdrasuddhikd). To him the 
Boddhisatta says ; ‘if you say that all acts of men, good or base {aharanl- 
yam karanlyam m), spring from natural causes {tvdlrand ca samgatyd 
bhdvdyamanuvattati), how can you find sin in involuntary acts 1 My deed 
should be blameless, according to your doctrine.’’ 

The Issaralcdranavddl believed and taught that everything was the act 
THE THElST ^ supreme being {ayam loko issaranimmito). The argu- 

ment put forward against him is : ‘if there is some Lord 
who fulfils in every creature, weal or woe and good or bad actions, the sin 
lies with him, man only works his will. I must be then blameless.’^ 

The Pubbekatavddl ^roiessed the doctrine of previous actions, i.c., Kartnan: 

sorrow and joy, that befalls man here, is, according to him, the 
result of some previous action {saltdnam sukham vd dukkham 
vd pabbekatin 'eva uppajjati). To him the answer was : ‘why, 
sir, do you blame me if you believe in the truth of the doctrine that 
everything is the result of former action! each act’s a debt discharged 
(pordnako inmmkUio) and the monkey pays his debt.’^ 

The Vcchedavddi was an Annihilationist. He believed in annihilation at 
death. In his view, no one passes hence to another world, 
but this world is annihilated {ito paralokagatd ndma ii’atthi, 
nyam loko ucchijjati). To him the Bodhisatta replies ; ‘You, 
sir, maintain that each living creature’s form (rupani) is composed of four 
elements {i.e., earth, water, air and ether) ; to these component parts 
each body, when dissolved, goes. The dead exist no more, the hving still 
live on ; should this world be destroyed, both wise and fools are gone : 
none then is defiled by a guilt, stain amidst a ruined world. If this is true, 
I am blameless.’'* 


THE FATA- 
LIST. 


THE ANNIHI 
LATIONIST. 


1. Ibid., pp. lioi-G. 13iJ-4J. Thid apparently corresponds to the doctrine attributed to 
Parana Kaseapa, one of the six rivals of the Buddha, in the Ahguttara Nikaya, III, pp. 383 Jf. 
The same is again termed Akiriya-vada or the theory of non-action, according to which, when 
wo act or cause others to act, it is not the Soul that acts or causes others to act. The Soul is 
paeaive (niskriya). Therefore whether we do good or bad, the result thereof does not affect the 
Soul in the least: Sdmannaphala-eutta (Dialogues, I, pp. 69 ff) ; Sutrakrtdnga, I. 1, 13. See 
;^rua, op. ciU, pp. 278-9, CJ. the Parinamavada of Maskarin Gosala : Ibid., pp,;j04 jjr. Arya 
sura identifies the doctrine of non-oausation with that of ^aturo-svabham- oddUi ; J dtakamAld, 
pp. 148-9. 

2. J., V, pp. 238-G. 142-4 : This, to a certain extent, resembles the Thoistic doctrine 
(] svara-vdda), which is as old as the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad, if not earlier, and the best 
exponent of which was Asuri : See Barua, op. cit., pp. 2l'6Jf., 266. 

3. J., V, pp. 238-9-G. 145-7 : This is of course the well-known doctrine of Karma, or Fate 
(niyati), fully developed by Yajnavalkya : “A man is of desire : As is his desire, so is his will. 
As is his will, so is his action. And as he acts, so ho attains.” Brhadaranyaka Upanisad, 
IV, 4,-6; See Barua, op. cit., pp. 161 ff., 175, 310-1. 

4. J., V, pp. 239-G. 148-51. This of course corresponds to the famous doctrine of Mate- 
rialism of the mythical Carvaka who teaches us to eat ghee even though we run into debts. 
It was fully developed at this period by Ajita Ke&ikaihbalin, one of the six famous rivals of the 
Buddha. CJ. Satnanhaphala Sutta (Dialogues, 1, pp. 73 ff). The Ke&akathbalins are compared 
to the Epicureans of Greece : Barua, op. cit., pp. 287 jj. The doctrine is popularly known as 
lokayaiikam : see J., VI, pp. 286-G. 1245. 
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Lastly, the Khatta'mjjdvddi^xoie&&e& the Militarisi; doctrine, according to 
which a man ought to seek his own advantage even at the cost 
of killing one’s parents (vidtdpitaro pi ^ndretvd attano va attho 
Mmetabbo). To him the direct reply was ; ‘You, sir, maintain 
that a man may kill his parents or any other person if occasion justifies 
Why, then, do you blame me ? ' 

It is evident that all these philosophies, those of the Fortuitous Originists, 
the Theists, the Fatalists, the Annihilationists and the Militarists, are dis- 
cussed and stubbornly hated and refuted by both Mahavira^ and Gotama 
Buddha.^ 

There may be discerned a few more philosophical reflections in the stories 
here and there, garbed in a confused and indistinct form. 
DOCTRINE deeper. One doctrine, viz., the 

OF TIME. doctrine of Time (Kdlavada), as presented in the Mulapariydya 
Jdtaka,* however, deserves our notice. The Doctrine of 
Time,5 in its embryo, can be traced in Aghamarsana’s hymn in the RgVeda.^ 
Passing through the minds of Post-Fedm teachers, such as Ba(Ihva and 
Yajnavalkya, it was highly elaborated in the Mahdbhdnita.'^ The Jdtaka 
offers a criticism of the Epic doctrine of time : A well- versed Brahmana taught 
five hundred pupils. In course of time they began to think : ■‘We know as 
much as our teacher : there is no difference.” When the teacher knew this, 
he put to them a question— a paradox— in order to tame them, proud and stub- 
born as they had all become. He asked : Time consumes all things, including 
even itself. Can you tell me who consumes time— the all-consumer?® No 
one could answer. It came to them as a riddle of the Sphinx. So the teacher 
said in a bitter tone of irony : “Do not imagine that this question is in the 
t hree Vedas. You think that you know all that I know !” 

Here the Brahmapa is represented, as usual, as a Vedic thinker, but he 
was rather a Bodhisatta or a pre-Buddhistic thinker on Buddhist lines who 
opposed the Vedic or Epic doctrine of time. As Dr. Barua puts it. according 


■ rivnn 'in fh ; The term Kmlracidya occurs in a list of sciences 

the 6Aawcio^2/o Upanimd, Vn,l,2, and is explained by Sankara as the science of 
irchery (DIuinumdya). Rut that seems to be a general meaning. Buddhaghosa and 

I i*” understanding by it the science of government 

(mttaattham) : Dialogues of the Buddha, 1, p. 18 n ; also Earua, up. cit., pp. 2'J2-:{. 

2. his disciples inform us, broadly divided the philosophical views of his time 

Hee*UtU^Ah?jaunnn o -r^^^v,9LT®^tThymcs, .4 /ifidMawi or Scepticism, and Vinayain or morals; 
see Utiar^hyayana Sutra. XVIll. 23 ; SutrakHanga. X. 12, 4 //. Slhauanga Sutra, IV, 4. 

3. See Brahmajala-Suttanta, Dialogues of the Buddha, 1. up. ‘>7 // 

4. J.. II, pp. 260-l.G. 188. 

5. See Barua, op. cit„ pp. 199 j/'. 

6. X, 190. 

7. Schrader, Indischen Philosophic, pp. 21-7. 

/ ^ ghasali bhutdni subbam eva sah’ aitand, yo ca kdlaghaso, 

CaloutU Univw^y!”* Jatdka in Matriculation Pali Selections 
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to the Vedic tlieorv, Time not only consumes evervtliing. hnt also itself in the 
Hense, as the Jdfuhi commentator points out.' that even the time-before- 
raeal (pw'ebhattakdlo) and the tim(‘-aftcr-meal {pncchabhattal-dlo) do not 
abide {na pdpundii). According to the Bodhisatta’s view, an Arhat is 
the consumer of Time (Kdlaghasn) inasmuch as he is not bound to be 
reborn. Having completely rooted out the inherent tendencies to sensuality, 
eternalism, orthodoxy and ignorance, he is released for ever from metempsy- 
chosis.^ 


THE 

AJ I VIKAS. 


The most pronounced antagonism that the Jdtahi stories seem to show is 
towards the Afivikas, who, under Ma.skarin Gosala, formed a 
stubborn sect in the time of the Buddha who opposed them.'^ 
The order of the Ajivlkas is decidedly of older standing than 
that of the Jainas or the Buddhists, ^ and is thrice mentioned in the edicts of 
King Asoka whose grandson Dasaratha gave them some cave-dwellings at the 
Nagarjuni and Barabar hills. ^ 


In the Lonmhamsn Jdtaka,^ an interesting, though biased, life of an 
djlvika is portrayed. ‘-Unclothed {acchiko)A and covered with dust, he re- 
mained solitary and lonely {ckamhdn), fleeing like a deer from the face of men: 
his food was small fish, cow-dung, and other refuse ; and in order that his vigil 
might not he disturbed, he took up his abode in a dread thicket in the jungle. 
In the snows of winter, he came forth by night from the sheltering thicket to 
the open air, returning with the sun-rise to his thicket again, and as he was 
wet with the driving snows by night, so in the daytime he was drenched by the 
drizzle from the branches of the thicket. Thus day and night alike he endured 
the extremity of cold. In summer, he abode by day in the open air, and by 
night in the forest, scorched by the blazing sun by day, and fanned by no 
cooling breezes by night, so that the sweat streamed from him ; 


Now scorched, now froze, lone in the lonesome woods. 
Beside no fire, but all afire within. 

Naked, the hermit wrestles for the Truth.”® 


In the eyes of the Buddhist story-teller, who deliberately and probably 
with exaggeration, gives such minute details, these austerities were worthless 
and delusive. And so he makes him discard this delusioii (ladd/nm) and lay 
hold of the real truth {sainadltthl). 


1. J., n, pp. 2(j(i-l. 

2. Barua, op. n't., p. 2cl. 

3 For a complete treatment of the Ruhjoct sec Dr. Barua's beautiful monograph on The. 
Aiivikas, Calcutta University Publication; also his nf prr-Bvddhistic Indian Philo- 

sophy, pp. 297-318 ; /. H. Q., HI, pp. 235 if; Bhandarkar, 1. A., 1912, pp. 286#. Hoemle’s 
appendix to Uvdsagadasdo. 

4. Barua. op. cit., p. 300. 

5. .See Senart, Inscriptions de Piyadasi, 11, 82, 21i9. 

6. J..1, pp. 390-1. 

7. Acelakas as an order of ascetics are also mentioned at J., V, pp. IG-G. 39 ; 75. 

8. Ibid. G. 93 : Majjhima Nikdya, 1 , 79. 
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The Mahdndradalassapa Jdtaka^ again brings before us another naked 
{acclaJco ; nagyo) djlvika, Guna Kassapa by name, whose views remarkably 
agree with those of Maskarin Gosala. He lived in a deer park adjoining Mit- 
hila, was approved by all as wise {dhimsammato) , famous, a man of varied dis- 
course {Citmkathl), and with a large following of disciples (gani).^ King 
Angati of Videha, with his ministers, went to him and asked him many ques- 
tions in reply of which Kassapa said : ‘There is no fruit, good or evil, in follow- 
ing the law ; there is no other world, 0 king, — who has ever come back hither 
from thence ? All beings are equal and alike, there are none who should receive 
or pay honour : there is no such thing as strength or courage, — how can there 
be vigour or heroism ? All beings are predestined {niyatdni), just as the stern- 
rope must follow the ship. Every mortal gets what he is to get, what then is 
the use of giving ? There is no use in giving — the giver is helpless and weak : 
gifts are enjoined by fools and accepted by the wisc.’^ 

Then the following erposition describing the powerlessness of sin to pro- 
duce consequences hereafter is much more important ; 

“There are seven aggregates (Kdyd), indestructible and uninjuring : fire 
(tejo), earth (pathmi), water (dpo), air (vdyo), pleasure and pain (sukhadukkham) 
and the soul (jivo) ; of these seven, there is none that can destroy or divide, 
nor are they to be destroyed : Weapons pass harmless amongst these aggre- 
gates. He who carries oS another’s head with a sharp sword does not divide 
these aggregates ; how then should there be any consequence from evil doing? 
All beings become pure by passing through eighty-four great aeons {mahd- 
kappe) : till that period arrives, not even the self-restrained {safiHato) becomes 
pure. Till that period arrives, however much they have followed virtue, they 
do not become pure, and even if they commit many sins, they do not go be- 
yond that limit. One by one we are purified through the eighty-four great 
aeons ; we cannot go beyond our destiny, any more than the sea beyond its 
shore.”'* This doctrine of Guna Kassapa, the djiva, which is also termed 
Ucchedavddo, annihilation, is made clearer by this : ‘There is no door to heaven 
{sugati) : only wait on destiny (niyaU). Whether thy lot be happiness or 
misery, it is only gained through destiny : all will at last reach deliverance 
from transmigration {sum^drastiddhi) ; be not eager for the future.’^ The 
views embodied in these extracts clearly show resemblance partly to the views 
of Purana Kassapa, the Annihilationist, partly to those of Pakudha Kacca- 
yana, the Eternalist, and Maskarin Gosala, the Deterrainist, all of whom 
seem to be akin to Greek Stoics.® These views of Guna Kassapa are stubbornly 

1. J., VI, pp. 220-2.5.5. The text is confused and indistinct : many of the f/niAds are placed 
in the Buddha’s (Sattha) mouth so that it becomes very difficult for lis to ascertain the exact 
value of the presentation. 

2. Ibid., pp. 222.G. 961-2. 

:i. Ibid., pp. 225-G. 980-984. 

4. Ibid., pp. 22G-G. 985-90 : Cf. Sdmannaphala.su tt a, Dialogues of the Buddha, 1, p. 74, 
where the same doctrine, with the same simile is attributed to Pakudha Kaccana, the Eternal- 
ist, the Empedocles of India. 

5. J., VI, pp. 229-G. 1007-8. 

6. See Barua, op. cit., pp. 282 ff. 297 J]'. 
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refuted in tho Fitory, firstly by Ruj a, Aiigati's daughter who says: “If a man 
is purified by tlu' mere course of existence, then Guna’s own asceticism is use- 
less ; like a moth flying into the lighted candle, the idiot has adopted a naked 
mendicant’s life. Having accepted the idea that all will at last be purified 
through transmigration, in their great ignorance many corrupt their actions ; 
and being fast caught in the effects of former sins, they find it hard to escape, 
as the fish from the hook ” and secondly by the great sage Narada, the 
Kassapa, who also supporting Ruja, establishes the popular Indian belief that 
action has its reward and retribution {Katnmnpliala,) and that heaven and hell 
are the inevitable consequences hereafter of merits and demerits of this life,^ 
and preaches righteousness with the famous simile of a chariot. ^ 

And here we reach our point. From all these philosophical speculations, 
the Kammaphala doctrine, together with its corollary, morality' dhamma, 
slla or vinaya — , stands out as permanent idea destined to be deep rooted in 
the minds of the Indian people.'* 

Ascetic practices are found in very early stages of society. But their 
aims have been changing ever since. With the rise of the 
ASCETICISM. doctrine of rebirth, ^ actions and their consequences {Kamrm- 
pJiala),^ human life and its value, began to appear in a 
different aspect. Life witli an unending chain of repeated existences became 
something to be escaped.^ Philosophic thoughts turned towards asceticism, 
more vigorously than before, but with a different aim. The ascetic ideal 
slowly but steadily permeated through the whole mass of people in those days. 

There were two groups of ascetics viz., the Samcintts and the BrdhTYUiTUis 
or the Recluse-philosophers and the Hermits. The order of the Paribhd- 
jakas, or the Wanderers strictly so-called, was yet to come. At any rate its 
existence is not as clear in the stories as in the Buddhist N iJcdyas. 

The institution of Hermits (ms ; tdpasa) is of course very old. In course 
of time, however, in the days of Yajnavalkya who alludes to 
THE OLDER both ^TcivKincLS andTdpusus, and also perhaps not long before 
HERMITS. the rise of Buddhism, a new order of religieux was formed, 
who called themselves Brdhmanas- — -to distinguish themselves 
both from the hermits who practised penance and sacrifice in the wood, and 


1. J., VI, pp. 234-G. lo:i5-G. 

2. Ibid., pp. 244-.54-GG. 1090-1136. 

3. Ibid., pp. 252-3-GG. 1127-36. 

4. See especially J., II, pp. 202-G. 143. The field on which Gotama Buddha appeared 
in nicely described by Oldenberg : “At this time of deep and many-sided intellectual movements 
which had extended'from the circles of Brahmanical thinkers far into the people at large, when 
amateur studies of the dialectic routine had already grown up out of the arduous struggles of the 
past age over its simple profound thoughts, when dialectic scepticism began to attack moral 
ideas, — at this time when a painful longing for deliverance from the burden of being was met 
bv the first signs of moral decay, Gotama Buddha appears upon the scene.” Buddha, p. 71. 

5. Cf. J., II, p. 17 ; VI, pp. 189-G. 828 {Cavanti Upapajjanti es’ essa parimmita); 239-G. 


1075 (asarhkheyydpi jatiyo). 

6. Cf. J., 1, p. 350 ; II, pp. 202-G. 143 ; III, pp. 158-G. 15 ; IV, pp. 397-G. 39. 

7. J., Ill, pp. 434-G. 17 ; Cf., the i)athetic words of Vessantara who addresses his son and 


daughter : 

‘ Be thou my ship to ferry me safe over existence’s sea. 

Beyond the world’s men and gods I’ll cross, and free I’ll be.’ J., VI, pp. 546-G. 2144-6. 
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the Brahmaflias who were householders. ’ The institution of hermits or isis 
was not completely wiped out. And people still cherished the fond memory 
of old sages— Yamahanu, Somayaga, Manojava, Samudda, Magha, Bharata, 
Kalikara and Kassapa Ahgirasa, iUcitti and Kisavaccha^ — who by practising 
tapassd attained to BrahmaloTca. These hermits (pabbajitas) of the stories, 
as Prof. Ehys Davids puts it,^ lived in the forests adjoining the settlements ; 
the disciples of various schoo’s occupied themselves according to the various 
tendencies of the schools to which they belonged, either in meditation or in 
sacrificial rites, or in practices of self-torture, or in repeating over to them- 
selves and in teaching to their pupils, the Suttas containing the tenets of 
their school. Much time was spent in gathering fruits and roots for their sus- 
tenance. . .And there was difference of opinion and of practice, as to the 
comparative importance attached to the learning of texts. But the hermit- 
ages where the learning, or the repeating of texts was unknown, were the 
exceptions. 

Usually the pabbajitas retired to the sylvan and lonely forests of the 
Himalayas.* There they built small suitable huts of grass and leaves. ® Foot- 
paths {padikamagga) led to these hermitages (assamam).^ There were also 
separate marked-out places where the hermits had their daily walk {canJcama- 
nalcoti).'’ The usual requisites of an ascetic {pabhajitapanJckhdre) were : 
robes, inner and outer, dyed in bark (rattavaJcadram), antelope’s skin (ajina), 
thrown over the shoulder, a walking staff in hand (danda), shoes (updnaha), 
umbrella (chattarh), hook (anhusa) for gathering fruits etc., and a bowl 
(pattam).^ The hermits, unlike the Samanapabbajitas, kept long locks of 
matted hair and tied them in a coil (jatdmandalam) and, if need be, thrust 
needles in them.® They wore a girdle of mufija grass.’® A wooden bed- 
stead (katthattharaJea) was kept in the hut.’ ’ As to their food, they generally 
lived upon wild bulbs, and radishes, catmint and herbs, wild rice, black 
mustard (spread out to dry), jujubs, herbs, honey, lotus-fibres, myrobolam, 
scraps of meat.’^ The daily routine in the hermitages was something like 
this : the hermitage was swept clean in the morning, water was brought 


1. Barua, op. cit., pp. 239-40. 

2. J., VI, pp. 99-G. 422-3. 

3. Buddhist India, pp. 140-1. 

4. e.g., J., I, p. 140 : II, pp. 103, 269 ; III, p. 515 ; IV, p. 221. 

6. J., I, p. 375 ; VI, p. 75. 

6. J., IV, p. 489 ; V, p. 132 ; VI, pp. 74, 532-G. 2037. 

7. J., IV, p. 329 ; VI, p. 232. 

8. J., 1, p. 304 ; III, p. 82 ; IV, pp. 25, 129, 476-G. 294-5 ; V, 
pp. 21, 73, 528-G. 2011. 


pp. 312, 332-G. 124 ; VI, 


9. J., I, pp. 304-375 ; V, p. 132; VI, pp. 21,73, 528-G. 2011, 242 ; Jatilo, IV, p. 476; V., 
pp. 202-G. 28. . . r . . 


Y*PP‘ 202-w. 32 ; The stock description of a hermit is : with uncleansed teeth (paA- 
kadantS), and goatskin garb (khardjina) and hair all matted (jatild) and muttering holy words in 
peace (japanh) : J., Ill, pp. 236-G. 10; IV, pp. 299-G. 62 : VI, pp. 536-G. 2037-8. 

11. J., II, p. 41; VI, pp. 21, 158. 

L ^ PP' 221, 306; 371-2-G. 269-86; alukalambnni, bilalitakkaldni, a&ma 

kanioaram, takam, bhuath, madhurh, mamaam badaramalakani ; hermits taking strong drink 

= J- 1. PP- 361-2; II, pp. 262, 382 ; V, p. 235 ; VI, 
p. 63; Cf, Dialogues of the Buddha^ I, p, 230. 
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from the near-by river, wild roots and fruits were collected, wood chopped 
for fuel, food prepared and eaten, little rest at noon, study and discussion in 
the afternoon, evening meal, and rest at night. ’ They constantly tended the 
holy fire (t/atoueda).2 When a stranger approached a hermit dwelling in the 
forest, he would first of all inquire as to his welfare in the usual formal 
words : 

‘0 holy man, I trust that you are prosperous and well, 

With grain to glean, and roots and fruit abundant whjre you dwell. 

Have you been much by fiies and gnats and creeping things annoyed, 

Or from wild beasts of prey have you immunity enjoyed V 

and the same sweet reply was given by the hermit with an aSectionate recep- 
tion : 

‘1 thank you, brahmin— yes, I am both prosperous and well. 

With grain to eat and roots and fruit abundant where I dwell. 

From flies and gnats and creeping things 1 sufEer not annoy, 

And from wild beasts of prey I here immunity enjoy. 

In all the innumerable years I’ve lived upon this ground, 

No harmful sickness that 1 know has ever here been found. 

Welcome 0 brahmin ! bless the chance directed you this way. 

Come, enter with a blessing, come, and wash your feet I pray. 

The tindook and the piydl leaves, and kdsumdri sweet, 

And fruits like honey, brahmin, take the best I have, and eat. 

And this cool water from a cave high hidden on a hill 
0 noble brahmin, take of it and drink if it be your will.’^ 

In the rainy season the recluses came down from the mountains. For, 
as it is said, in the Himalayas, during the rainy season, when the rains are 
incessant, as it is impossible to dig up any bulb or root or to get any wild fruits 
and the leaves begin to fall, the ascetics for the most part come down from the 
Himalayas and take up their abode amidst the haunts of men.* After the 
rains were over, they returned to the mountains, for then the flowers and fruits 
began ripening.® And they thus lived on in peace and sohtary calmness, 
thinking out the mysteries of this and the ‘other’ world and deep problems 
for humanity at large, with hundreds of disciples around them, freed of all 
desires and fetters. These silent recluses, though living far from the mundane 
world, did no doubt influence the existing society. Dhamma was recognised 


1. J., IV, pp. 221-Q. 40 ; V, pp. 313 ff ; VI, p. 75. 

2. J., I, pp, 285 ; 494 ; II, pp. 43-4, V, p. 476 {aggigald); VI, pp. 201-G. 872 ; Cf. 
Mahavagga, 1. 15. 2. 

3. J., IV, pp. 434-G. 150-3 ; V, pp. 323-G. 130-0 ; VI, pp. 532.G. 2041-8. Cf., sweet words 
of Vfiaanti in Bhavabhtui’s Uttararimachwitam. II, 1. 

4. J., 11, p. 85 ; m, p. 37. 

6. J., U, p. 72. 
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to be the ‘standard’ of the isis to injure the isis in any way was a great 
sin. 2 Men besought these sages for the solution of intricate problems and 
the way to peace, order and happiness. ^ 

The virtues of an ideal ascetic are thus enumerated : he has no anger 
towards anyone, even when angered, does not allow it to be 
THE IDEAL seen, bears hunger with a pinched belly, restrained in eating 

ASCETIC. and drinking, has abandoned all sport and pleasure, utters 

no falsehood, is averse to all pomp and carnal desire, has 
nothing as his own, is resolute, unselfish, has forbearance and freedom from 
all hin^ances to religious perfection— all properly fitted in him like the 
spokes in the nave of a wheel.'’ 

But, as always, there may have existed sham ascetics {Kuia-tdpaso : 

Kuta-jatilo) as well. We must not, however, be misled by 
SHAM the descriptions of these ascetics in the Jdtakas which, averse 

ASCETICS. as they are to all kinds of penance and austerities, paint them 

in very bad colours. We may, nevertheless, note them in 
order to discern some reahty.® 

We have seen that gradually the Santanas — the newly-risen ascetic order — 
broke away from past traditions, revolted against the older Vedic system of 
sacriQce and self-mortification.® The Jdtakas show particular hatred against 
austerities and false practices (samadawnm),^ many of which are enumerated. 
Some did the swinging penance {vaggulivatam),^ some lay on thorn-beds 
(kantakaseyyam),^ some underwent the five-fire penance {pa'flcatapam)J° 
Some practised the mortification by squatting {ukkutikappadhanam)J ’ Some 
the act ol diving (ydakagdhanam), some repeated texts — (mante sajjdpenti).' ^ 
Various and many are the instances, in these stories, wherein hypocritical, 
lewd, sham and many other types of ascetics are portrayed. Quite consistent- 
ly with their aversion towards ascetic appearances, and with their character as 
folk-tales, these stories occasionally cast slur and bitter satire on outward 
show of hypocritical saintliness. In the Kdsdva Jdtaka"^ ^ a sham ascetic clothes 
himself in a yellow robe, puts on the guise of a Paccekahnddha, with a covering 
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about his head (paiislsaJcam). Elsewhere' a sham ascetic misconducts him- 
self in the royal chamber at night, and stands by day in a cemetery on one foot 
worshipping the sun. But the satire bites most pungently in the beast-fable. 
Bildra Jdtaka,^ for instance, presents before us a jackal-unaccountably sub- 
stituted for the cat which is clearly the original subject as is indicated by both 
the title and the gdthd — which shams asceticism to beguile the troop of rats : 
morning and evening the rats come to pay their respects to the saintly jackal. 
‘Godly is my name’ says the jackal. ‘Why do you stand on one leg V ‘Because, 
if I stood on all four at once, the earth could not bear my weight. That is 
why I stand on one leg only.’ ‘And why do you keep your mouth open V 
‘To take the air. I live on air : it is my only food.’ ‘And why do you face 
the sun ?’ ‘To worship him.’ The saintly jackal always seizes and devours 
the last of the troop, as they depart, wipes his lips and looks as if nothing had 
happened. At last he is caught. And the Bodhisatta has to declare : 

“Where saintliness is but a cloak, 

Whereby to cozen guileless folk 
And screen a villain's treachery 
The cat-like nature there we see.”^ 

In the Aggikci JdtakaA again, the jackal happens to have all the hair 
singed ofi his body by a forest-fire so that he is left perfectly bald, except for a 
tuft like a scalp-knot where the crown of his head is pressed against a tree. 
Drinking from a pool he catches sight of his top-knot reflect in the water and 
exclaims: ‘At last I’ve got wherewithal to go to market.’. .He then poses as 
Bh^advaja, votary of the God of Fire [Aggiko) and does the same mischief 
as in the previous instance.^ In the Vaka Jdtaka^ a wolf living on a rock 
is surrounded by the winter-floods (himodakam), and, to make the best of a bad 
business, decides to keep the fast {nikkammassa pana nipajjanato uposatha- 
kammam varain), but when he sees a goat, he at once tries to catch him, think- 
ing to keep the fast on another day. And as he cannot get at the goat, he still 
maintains : ‘Well, my fast is not broken after all,’ thus revealing his hypocriti- 
cal nature.^ Similarly we read of a monkey, in order to obtain food, putting 
on the airs of a holy man — bark dress, hfting a basket and a crooked stick, 
seeking alms and worshipping the sun.® In the bird-world, we find a shore 
sighting crow (disdkdka) as a typical sham ascetic. After the wreck of the mer- 
chant-ship, he reaches an island and is happy at seeing a great flock of birds 
whose eggs and young he can eat. Very elaborately he shams asceticism and 
preaches a sermon to the birds. The birds put their young ones in his charge. 
When they go to their feeding ground, the crow eats away their eggs and young. 
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He is, at last, caught red-handed and killed.’ And thus, with distinct ironic 
intention and a humorous touch, these stories expose the hypocrisy that is 
sometimes found in asceticism. As Maurice Bloomfield, writing on the subject,^ 
has said, ‘both with man and animal these mock descriptions of ascetic get- 
up figure so largely as to show them to be the reflex of a settled scepticism as to 
the sincerity or eflflcacy of such professions in general, dashed strongly with 
contempt, in the mind at least of the intellectual story-teller if not altogether 
in the mind of the average listener, to such stories. It must be understood, 
however, that this attitude of mind does not exclude faith in really sincere 
professors of these practices. In spite of their evil ways, the populace stands 
in awe and shows honour to the profession. 

The Jdtakas make no secret of the vices that attended on sham ascetics. 
As hypocrisy, so lust, greed, gluttony and sundry other vices are standard 
qualities attributed to ascetics, monks and other religious folk. We have 
instances of lewd ascetics who lead a corrupted life in the darkness of night and 
pretend asceticism by day, as we saw in the Dhajavihetha J dtaka.'* “Being, 
in theory, immune to the lure of women, and therefore ineligible as lovers 
and husbands, they are driven by their evil instincts to resort to some crafty 
device to obtain their end.”® After all, biological instincts and moral forces 
have always been in conflict, and are perhaps destined to remain so for ever. 

We also find covetous ascetics, where the ideal is of complete renuncia- 
tion. One of the ascetics under Maharakkhita in the Somamssa Jdtaka^ 
comes back, pleases the king who assigns to him a place in his park, as one of 
his own household. The ascetic plants vegetables, pot-herbs, and runners, 
se.ls them in thj market, and amasses wealth. Elsewhere’^ we find a shifty 
rascal of an ascetic (Kiitajatilo : kuhakatdpaso) who carries away the money 
given to him by a village squire to keep safely, and still shows himself the 
most innocent and pure-minded ascetic ever born on earth, bringing back even 
a straw of the roof of the squire’s hut, which has stuck in his hair. Instances 
may be multiplied to show the weak and viscious character of ascetics.® But 
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we should not tarry too long on the subject. The impression is unavoidable 
that there was a distinct move towards scepticism over older methods of 
asceticism, for which the ascetics themselves, more than anybody else, were 
responsible. 

And here, in the course of our discussion, may well step in those other 
THE SAMANA8 Samams, who undoubtedly played a very im- 

portant part in moulding the material as well as the spiritual 
life of the people, a little earlier than the time of the Buddha, and whose 
representative philosophies have been noticed before. This important body 
or order of teachers, like the paribbdjahas, was not known in India 
much before the rise of Buddhism. The remarks of Prof. Rhys Davids’ 
regarding the wanderers may well apply to the Samanas in general : “Besides 
the Hermits there was another body of men, greatly respected throughout 
the country. . .They were teachers or sophists who spent eight or nine 
months of every year wandering about, precisely with the object of engaging 
in conversational discussions on matters of ethics and philosophy, nature-lore 
and mysticism. Like the Sophists among the Greeks, they differed very much 
in intelligence, in earnestness and in honesty.” The time had already come 
for the earnest thinkers, like Satyavaha Bharadvaja who represents the com- 
mon case of all who called themselves ^ramanas against worldly BrahmaQ.as, 
to uphold transcendentalism against both ascetism as largely practised by 
the Vedic ascetics and worldly life as regulated with Puritanic strictness by 
the Brahmana priests and jurists, and thus to prepare the way for the 
rationalism of the Buddha who enunciated the Middle-path (majjhima- 
patipadd) and sought for a via media of thought, conduct, and intellectual 
training. ^ 

It is difficult to distinguish exactly between the wanderers (paribbdjakas) 
strictly so-called, and the Recluse philosophers (samayias) who were also in a 
sense a class of wanderers. ^ The most outstanding factors which distinguished 
the new order or religieux {samavas : Paribbdjakas) from the older one were 
that they shaved their head clean, ^ and begged their food (bhikkhdcariyam),^ 
instead of feeding, like the tdpasas or isis, on pot-herbs and fruits. It was 
perhaps from the practice of begging that they became known as Bhikkhus- 
mendicants. The origin of this order of religieux is now obscure. But it is 
probable, as Prof. Rhys Davids has said,® that the Bhikkhu order of homeless 
persons evolved originally from the Brahmacdrins who did not enter upon the 
stage of the householder and who customarily begged their food. 
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The outer appearance of a samana was also distinctive. He did not keep 
hair and beard : he wore three yellow {Kdsdya) robes (ticlvaram) : one as under- 
dress, the other as upper, and the third he wrapped round his shoulders , his 
earthern vessel {-patto) he put in a bag and fastened it on his left shoulder : he 
held a walking staff (JcaUaradandani) in his hand : and he also kept with him 
a razor { vdsi), a needle (sud) a strainer {bandhamm) and a zone {parissavana). ’ 
He had to stitch his own robe.^ 


The Samanas, whether Brahmapas or not by birth, were highly respected 
by the conunon folk as well as by kings and the nobility. These homeless 
ascetics, as we saw before, wandered about the country precisely with the 
object of engaging in conversational discussions and preaching the dhamma or 
the ethical code of the laity. They are sometimes represented as meeting 
one another at the parks outside the royal cities or at rest-houses {said) set up 
by the villagers on the roadside for the common use of the travellers. Usually 
they took their abode in the royal park (rajjuyydnam) outside the city, and 
went abegging in the city where they invariably were received and respected 
with greetings (patisanthararh) by the king. ^ It was a common custom with 
the common people to respect these ascetics, give them food, place for residing 
and other necessaries of life, and to ask them questions pertaining to dhamma.*' 
In their eyes these ascetics were dear {piyd) and venerable (mdndpd) and their 
words worthy to be received.® To kings they advised on matters of polity 
and administration, to the common folk they showed the right way of living 
from which the ethica.] dhamma began to grow and develop. Thus they became 
real reformers, whose vehicle of expression was the language of the people. 

The career of such a wandering teacher or a homeless ascetic seems to 
have been open to anyone, and even to women. “Not only 
OPEN^^ ALL. world- sick old people renounce the world but even kings 

who were in undisputed possession of sovereignty and in the 
fullness of their power ; young princes preferred the severe life of the ascetic 
to the glitter of sovereign power ; rich tradesmen gave away their riches 
and heads of families their wives and children in order to build a hut in the 
forests of the Himalayas and to live on roots and fruits or to eke out an 
existence by begging alms.”® 


But why did people turn towards asceticism ? The philosophy of life, 
then prevalent, was no doubt largely responsible for this. 
WAVE OF The political conflicts with war, tjTanny, lawlessness and 
general immorality in their train, and corrupt social practices 
such as the domination of one class over another, of men over 
women, and of masters over slaves and servants, the ruthlessness of criminal 
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laws and, ill the economic field, the system of usury - all combined to bring 
the problem of misery to the forefront. “There is suffering : this is the 
inexhaustible theme which, now in the strict forms of abstract philosophical 
discussion and now in the garment of poct’cal proverb, evermore comes 
ringing in our ears from Buddhist literature.”’ The doctrine of Karma 
and Rebirth was far deeply rooted in the people. “And the philosophers, 
of every shade and opinion, in spite of their speculations and discu sions, 
could only produce extravagant theories, pernicious in their moral con- 
sequences and detrimental to the source of distinctions between truth and 
falsehood, vice and virtue, beauty and deformity. In consequence, the 
people at large were worried at the thought of the transitoriness of earthly 
goods, of the unworthiness of human existence. And this supplied generally 
the impulse {drammanam) to renounce the world. 

“How transient are all component things ! 

Growth is their nature and decay ; 

They are produced, they are dissolved again ; 

And then is best — when they have .sunk to rest:”^ 

This is the keynote of the whole pessimistic philosophy. The prince of the 
Yuvanjaya Jdtaka* sees some dew-drops {ussavabindu), which sparkled in the 
early morning like pearls in a necklace, on the leaves of the trees, on blades of 
grass and in the webs of the spiders, disappearing in the evening, and he says 
to himself : “Even this life, this being, is like the dew'-drop which hangs from 
the top of the blade of grass. . . I will become an ascetic before disease, age 
and death overcome me.”® As in this case a dew-drop, so in other cases a 
grey hair is the drammanam , the cause of renunciation.® Sometimes^ it is 
the signs of the heaven, such as the capture of the moon by Rahu, that bring 
the transitoriness of things. At another time® a rich Brahmana reads, on a 
golden tablet in his jewel-room, the name of his ancestors who left the property, 
and he thinks : ‘Those who won this wealth are seen no more, but the wealth 
is still seen : not one of them could take it where he is gone ; we cannot tie 
our wealth in a bundle and take it with us to the next world !’ He then goes 
away to the Himalayas amid the lamentations and tears of a great multitude. 
Once, owing to the unwillingness of the two sons to set up a household, the 
whole Brahmana family renounces worldly life.® Similarly a Brahmapa, 
seeing his wife dead leaving a son, thinks of the impermanence of life, and goes 
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away to the Himalayas with his son. ' Thus this tendency ol renunciation 
appears to have been widely prevalent in the J dtaka times. But it was surely 
no en mcsse exodus to the Himalayas as the stories, with their inherent ten- 
dency to generalise, would seem to suggest. As a matter of fact, it wat not 
the thought of higher metaphysical speculations that led the ordinary people, 
the masses, to look to the forest life. It seems, on the contrary, that generally 
failu es in life and experience of its miseries and treachries^ would lead men 
to run away from the world, and that too amid the lamentations and beseech- 
ings of their near and dear.^ Naturally the relations, who may have to suffer 
in consequence of their supporter going away, try to dissuade him in every 
way. Evcrvwhere we hear about these conflicts. For instance, in the 
Bandhandgdra J dtaka* we read of a poor gahapati supporting his mother by 
working for hire. His mother, quite against his will, brings a wife for him and 
dies soon after. Then his wife becomes pregnant : he knows nothing of her 
condition, and one day says to her : “my wife, you must earn your living : 
1 will renounce the world.” “But I am pregnant, wait and see the child that 
is bom of me, and then go and become a hermit.” He agrees. And when 
she is delivered, he says : “Now, wife, you are safely delivered and I must 
turn hermit.” “Wait,” says she, “till the time when the child is weaned {thana- 
pdnatoapagamanakdle)” And after that she becomes pregnant for the second 
time. “If I agree to her request,” he thinks, “I shall never get away at all.” 
And so without informing her he gets up at night and flees away. And he is 
simply protesting against the general mentality when he utters : 

“Not iron fetters — so the wise have told — 

Not ropes, or bars of wood, so fast can hold 
As passion, and the love of child or wife, 

Of precious gems and earrings of fine gold. 

These heavy fetters — who is there can find 
Release from such ? — these are the ties that bind : 

These if the wife can burst, then they are free. 

Leaving all love and all desire behind.”® 

The CnllasiUasoma Jdtahi,^ presenting before us a typical and a very 
pathetic scene, shows what a tremendous force may have been acting against 
the spirit of renunciation. The king, seeing grey hair on his head, thinks of 
renouncing the world. He gathers the whole townsfolk {mahdjano), and 
informs them about his intention. One by one, the ministers, much grieved 
to hear this, dissuade him. The mother comes ; the king does not mind her 
tears ; the father laments and asks ; “What is this Law that leads thee to 
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become eager to quit thy kingdom and thy home ? With thy old parents left 
behind to dwell, here all alone, seek’st thou a hermit’s call i” The Great Being 
is silent : he is not moved even at the reference of his children of tender years. 
His wives come and, embracing his feet, bewail most piteously. He does not 
hear his queen-consort’s heart-rending request. The eldest son comes and 
most stubbornly resists : but the father only thinks the ways and means to 
get rid of him. The state-officials come and request his presence in the king- 
dom. He is unmoved. To all who try to dissuade him, his one answer is ; 
“But holy orders I must take, that I may heavenly bliss attain (saggafi ca paU 
thaydno)." He goes away at last and the people frantically search for him, 
but of no avail. ’ The whole idea behind this story is of course to show the 
invincible determination of those who are bent upon renunciation. But, giv- 
ing every latitude to poetic and legendary exaggerations and objective colour- 
ing, the fact remains that it was a hard conflict, that between home-life and 
ascetic ideal. 

Glories of worldly life have not remained unsung : 

QHARAVASA 

PRAISED. 

“Houses in the world are sweet, 

Full of food, and full of treasure : 

There you have your fill of meat - 
Bating drinking at your pleasure.^ 

This simple praise of householder’s life {gliardvdsa) must have impressed more 
upon the minds of the people than the following unconvincing argument in 
favour of renunciation (pabbajjd), or rather against ghardvdsa : 

"He that hath houses, peace can never know. 

He lies and cheats, he must deal many a blow 
On others’ shoulders : nought this fault can cure : 

Then, who into a house would willing go?”^ 

Similarly the bold ascertion that ; 

Tn lonesome forest one may well be pure, 

’Tis easy there temptation to endure ; 

But in a village with seductions rife, 

A man may rise to a far nobler life,”'* 

must have produced not an insignificant appeal to the masses. 

1. C/.“From the nnprofltableness of a state of being to which they had not learnt to give 
stability by labours and struggles for ends worthy of labour and struggle, men ily to seek peace 
for the soul in a renunciation of the world. The rich and the noble, still more than the poor 
and the humble, the young wearied of life before life had well begun, rather than the old who 
have nothing more to hope from life, women and maidens abandon their homes and don the 
garb of monks and nuns. Everywhere we meet pictures of those struggles which e\ory day 
must have brought in that period between those who make this resolution and the parents, the 
wife, the children who detain those eager for renunciation ; acts of invincible determination 
are narrated of those who in spite of all opposition have managed to burst the bonds which 
bound them to a home life.” Oldonberg, Buddha,p.&Q- 
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The fact of the matter seems to be, and we may hnd support in Tick,' 
that “it is in the spiritual region that we have to seek the 
NOT A MASS- cause of this asceticism ; the practice of world-renunciation 
NOMENON.' is only an outward expression of the striving for knowledge 
and for emancipation, nioksa, or to use the Buddhist term 
nirvana. Neither the spiritual yearning nor the striving after knowledge or 
emancipation could have been so intense and all-embracing as to render 
the practice of renunciation a mass- wide phenomenon. Even in the hey- 
day of Buddhism and even of Jainism, it was not so. It could not be, for 
the simple reason that the masses were, as they always are, psychologically, too 
preoccupied with their daily struggles for existence to look to anything 
beyond this world. And it is for this reason that ethics, the religion of the lay- 
man, the rules and principles for life as it should happily be lived in the mun- 
dane world, found the best favour with the ordinary mass of the people. ^ 

But, so far as these ethics are concerned, there is nothing strikingly 
original in the stories. The same rules, principles, admoni- 
AMMA ti^ns and wise sayings which run throughout Indian Literature 
are to be found here. Only that they give very apt and 
charming instances, in their own, of course original, way, which, taken as they 
are from the ordinary local surroundings, lively characters and actions, greatly 
impress upon the minds of the common people. It would be tiresome, and 
unnecessary repetition indeed, to discuss this ethical character of the Jdtakas. 
We may briefly take notice of some of the beautiful and bold reflections on life 
and its activities, which must have gone a long way to ennoble the everyday 
thoughts and actions of the people at large, before whom these were con- 
stantly placed, and over and over again. 

The five Kurudhamnias appear frequently, as do the Danarajadhamnias : 
Slay not the living, take not what is not given, walk not evilly in lust, speak no 
hes and drink no strong drink. ^ Four virtues are constantly preached : Truth 
Wisdom, Self-control and Piety and four vices are similarly mentioned as to 
be shunned ; hatred, mahce, covetisc and lust.^ There are four things which, 
if circumstances arise, prove injurious ; never lend cow, ox or car to your 
neighbour, nor trust your wife to the house of your friend ; the car they break 
tluough want of skill, the ox by over-driving kill, the cow is overmilked ere 
long, the Wife in kinsman’ s house goes wrong. ® A wise man should not dwell 
near his foe. And who is his worst foe ? A fool. A foolish chief, wise in his 
own conceit, comes ever, hke the monkey, to defeat. A strong fool is not 
good to guard the herd. Wisdom is required, ’ keeping to one’s own ground is 


1. op. cit., p. 78. 

2. Cf. for the Conflicts of worldly-life and renunciation of it, the Jaina Acarangaeutra> 
1, 2, 3, 3-6 : “Life is dear to many” : Sutrakrtanga, 1, 3, 3-6-8. 

3. t.g., J., 11. pp. 372-3. 

4. t.g., J., II, pp. 206-G. 146-7. 

5. c.p., IV, pp. ll-G. 15-19; also II, p. 192-G (y) 

6. J.. V, pp. 432-3 G. 293-4. 

7. -I., Ill, pp. 357.G. 61-7. 
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helpful, as the Quail says, triumphant over his victory over the Falcon.’ It 
is always good to guard against the coming danger. ^ Weeping for the dead and 
gone is constantly and repeatedly denounced : it is useless to weep over the 
dead. All creatures taking a mortal form tread the same path. That which 
has the quality of dissolution must dissolve. A man may be standing, sitting 
still, moving or resting, but in the twinkling of an tye, in a moment, death is 
nigh. Our tears won’t prevail against the grave. Nor mystic charm, nor 
magic roots, nor herbs, nor money spent, can bring the dead to life again. 
Weep for the living rather than the dead ; cherish all that are alive.® Hap- 
piness and misery ever on each other’s footsteps press.** Hope on, my man. 
The fruit of hope is sweet. Feelings of joy and woe, there are many. But 
thought alone does not avail. Toil on, my brother, nor let thy courage tire.^ 
The fool may watch for lucky days, yet luck shall always miss: it is luck 
itself is luck’s own star, what can mere stars achieve To succeed in worldly 
affairs one must be ever ready, as the monkey says to the crocodile. He that 
to great occasion fails to rise, lies prostrate in sorrow beneath foeman’s feet.^ 
Endure troubles bravely. But for love of lusts, for hopes of gain, for miseries 
great and small, do not undo your saintly past.® You must say, “Let my 
hearer scatter chaff or let him take offence or not. Righteousness when I am 
speaking, sin on me can leave no spot. I’ll speak the truth and the only Truth, 
no matter what consequence.® Man’s duty in the world is to strive his utmost 
while he can : failure or success, he should not care for. ' ° “Over the past I 
do not moan,” says Prince Temiya, “nor for the future weep : I meet the 
present as it comes, and so my colour deep.” ’ ’ Content of mind and happiness 
with little care of heart : a standard easily attained that life’s the better 
part.’ ® The beauty that from purest hearts doth shine is marred by lust, born 
of this mortal frame. ’ ® Too much familiarity indeed breeds contempt {atici- 
tavAvdsena piyo bhamti appiyo).' * There are grave dangers in paying honour 
to the unworthy, as we see the wise Brahmaija pulled down by a ram, for 
honouring.’® Change is this world’s law: sorrow should not cause pain: 
even joy itself soon turns to woe.’ ® All quarrelling should be eschewed.’^ 


1. J., II, pp. GO-G. 3G. 

2. J., m, pp. 36-G. 44; 210-G. 104 : 399.G. 127. 

3. J„IIl,pp. u7-G. 65-8; 95-G. 109-12; 157-0. 10-3; 214-G. 113-7; 390-G. 109-13; 
IV, pp. 86-G. 147-8. 

4. J., m, pp. 464-G. 61. 

5. J., I, pp. 267-G. 50 ; 450-G. 120; 111, pp. 251-G. 26-8 ; IV, pp. 269-70. 134-9; VI, 

pp. 43-G. 134-9. 

6. J., 1, pp. 258-G. 48. 

7. J., Ill, pp. 133-4-G. 161-4 ; 266-G. 02. 

8. J.,in,pp. 485-G-. 62-3. 

9. J., Ill, pp. 368-G. 80-2 ; 499. 

10. J., VI, pp. 35-6-G, 121-9. 

11. J., VI, pp. 26.G. 89. 

12. J,, III, pp. 313-G. 134-5. 

13. J., Ill, pp. 500-G. 47. 

14. J.. II, p. 28 ; IV, p. 217 ; V, p. 233. 

15. J.. in, pp. 82-3 ; 231-2 ; also II, pp. 449.G. 147. 

16. J., Ill, pp. 154.4-G. 1-5. 

17. pp. 177.G. 43. 
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Strength of mind (fidnahalam) is much more helpful than that of body,’ 
knowledge of every kind be apt to learn : any time it will help you. ^ But do 
not follow blindly (parajxitti) : a ripe bel fruit fell on a palm leaf, and a hare 
thought that the earth was collapsing, and scampered off. Seeing him flee, 
all the animals joined in the head-long flight, till a lion enquired the reason 
and scolded them for idla gossip and foolish fear.® Wisdom is more than 
you have seen or heard. ^ Were not wisdom (buddhi) and good conduct 
(vinaija) trained in some men’s lives to grow, many would go wandering idly 
like the blinded buSalo. ® A virtuous man (sllavanto) is he who refrains from 
thievish act, speaks the truth, and searching di^zy heights of fame still keeps 
his head, pursues honest wealth, eschews riches gained by fraud (nikatyd), 
shuns gross excess in pleasure, never swerves from his purpose {cUtam 
ahdliddam), and preserves his unchanging faith (saddhd avirdgim) and fulfils 
indeed all that he says.® Power that is attained by a man of violence is 
short-lived : when his power is gone from him, he is like a ship that is 
wrecked at sea (bhinnaplavo)J Sacrifice and such other things won’t give 
you release. Take thought of life hereafter when you seek release : for this 
release is strict bondage, it is a fool’s release.® Whoever for his pleasures 
would kill harmless creatures, would only pine away himself: on the 
other hand, those who never do any harm are happy, vigorous and 
charming.® Not hate, but love alone makes hate to cease : this is the 
everlasting law of peace. ’ ® 

The above are only a few drops from the great storehouse of ethical teach- 
ings of the Jdtakas. We have only tried to reproduce some 
PHILOSOPHY. selected passages in order to represent the general tone 

of the ethics of the stories, the general attitude of mind which 
they reflect. This tone, as we have felt it, is decidedly bold and practical: it 
rings amidst the daily life of the people, and it is meant for the people ; the 
attitude of mind, as we grasp it, is not at all pessimistic ; it takes for granted 
the transitoriness of the world and recognises its ills, but it, nevertheless, sticks 
to this earth, strives to find a way out of the miseries and preaches the ennob- 
ling — may be rather incomprehensible — ideals of satya and ahirnsd, to attain 
the everlasting bliss, to reach nirvdTta. And the people tried their best to follow 


1. Ibid.t p. 175. 

2. /WA, pp. 218.G. 122. 

3. Ibid., pp. lUffi V, p. 414. 

4. J., Ill, pp. 233.G. 8. 

6. J., Ill, pp. 368-G. 81. 

6. Ibid., pp. 87-9-GG. 101-4. 

7. J. , III, pp. IfiS-G. 14. 

8. J., 1, p. 169-0 (?) 


9. J., HI, pp. 523-GG. 77 8. 

10. J., HI, TO. 212-Q. 110; 488-G. 14 ; ndhi vertw verd*i ammarUidha kudacanam, 
af^ena ea Mmmant*, eaa ^mmo aaneuUano—a, prinoipl® which is’ the very life-breath of one 
the greatwt perBoMlities of our times, Mahatma Gindhi, who may weU be reffarded as the 
Boddha of the twentieth oentnry. 
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these ideals, to put them in practice. ' This mentality had come to stay when 
Lord Buddha arrived on the scene. His majjhima patipadd or the via-media 
really brought about a rapproachment between the two different sections 
of the people, between those on the one hand who were solely devoted to 
spiritual quests unmindful of worldly afiairs, and those others who were wholly 
steeped into worldly affairs not striving after some noble ideals of conduct. 
The rapproachment indeed brought about a mass-mentality which tried 
to lead the people, through all their worldly joys, sorrows, hopes, fears, 
cares and anxieties, to a noble way of living which did satisfy their spiritual 
consciousness and yearning. 


1. And ASoka’s dhamma, preserved through all these dreary centuries, is nothing else but 
pure ethical code : See Rock Edicts, 11 and VII : Bhandarkar Aioka, pp. lOl ff ; Cf. Gokuldas 
De “ . ..In all walks of life — social, political and religious — a new spirit was infused into the 
body-politic making every soul alive to its pulsation which vibrated in perfect harmony with 
the note that once rang through the religious sky of ancient India accepting the doctrine of 
God in everything and feeling oneness in all .” — Significance of Jdtakas (Calcutta Review, 
Feb. 1931 p. 281). 
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« *t^HE object of composing the Birth-stories,” said I-Tsing in the seventh 
!• century A.D., “is to teach the doctrine of universal salvation in a 
beautiful style, agreeable to the popular mind and attractive to readers.” ’ 
This shows the universal popularity of the stories. There can therefore be no 
doubt that the teachings and instructions embodied in them had a wide 
appeal, and, as we just said, people tried to put into practice the ethical 
ideals placed before them. 

Above all, charity (ddnam) was the most widely practised of these ideals. 

Giving of alms is everywhere extolled. ^ Almost every house- 
CHARITY. holder, from the king down to the poorest villager, performed 
this charitable act, and believed it an ancestral practice 
(hulavcUtam).^ Rich people and the kings built alms-houses (ddnasdld): at 
the four city-gates, in the centre of the city, and at their own house-doors, 
where food and drink {annapdnam) were provided to the samam-hrdhrmVMs, 
the poor (daliddd), way-farers {vanibbalcd) and the beggars (ydcanakd).* 

Then another outstanding practice towards leading a noble life was that 
of uposatha or keeping of Fast. This sabbath vow, uposatha 
OPOSATHA. {upavdsa), which is still widely observed as a religious vow 
by the ordinary people, and as a means to self-purification 
by individuals like Mahatma Gandhi, was observed on the New and Full 
Moon days {pakkhadimse ) — on the fifteenth of each pakkha (pannarasu- 
posatha).^ On this day the eight-fold sabbath vows {aUhdfiga) were taken,® 
especially the four abstinences (ca<Mm7i5fa) from food (dhdra), bodily attentions 
{hnra-satkdra), sexual intercourse {abrahma) and daily work (vydpdra).^ On 
the uposatha day, the bed was to be smaller than usual.® There was no 
killing of creatures on that day.® It was a solemn day for meditations or 
hearing the dhamma by men and women alike. ’ ° 


And thus their life rolled on. The general milieu of Indian life in those 
days was, as it might have been apparent by now, to a sur- 
CTOTO^ prising degree, the same as in modern India, in spite of the 
two thousand years and more that have played so much 
havoc with the political history of this country. One cannot but be struck 


1. 1-Tting's Travels ed. by Takakusu, p. 163. 

2. Specially J., Ill, pp. 471-3 GG. 71-6. 

3. J., IV, pp. 34-G. 53. 

4. J., 11, pp. 470 jfif ; IV, pp. 39. 53, 237; V, pp. 383 jfif ; VI, pp. 42, 96, etc. 

6. J., 1, p. 390 ; 11, p. 190 ; 111, pp. 292, 343; IV, pp. 318, 320-G. ll4:-patihdriyapakkho ; 
V, pp. 1, 458 ; VI, pp. 1, 96, 121-G. 524 ; 169, 186, 257 ; la Buddha’s time the 8th and the 14th 
days were also observed, probably in the Saigha ; Mahdvagga, II, 1, 1. 

8. J., IV, pp. 318, 320-G. 114: they were the eight silos: against taking life, theft 
impurity, lying, intoxicating liquors, eating at forbidden hours, worldly amusements, unguents 
and ornaments. 

7. J., VI, p. 169 ; €f. Hoemle on Vvasagadasao, note 87. 

8. J., VI, p 1 {cullasaycmaka). 

9. J., VI, p. Z46-uposcUhamaghdla. 
la J.,m,p. 445. 
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by the wonderful persistency of the manners and customs of the people. 
To take a few examples : The old custom of saying “Long life to you {jwa)’* 
to a person who sneezed and of replying “The same to you (paiijwaY* is pre- 
served. ’ The custom of patting with satisfaction on the back of the one who 
has done good deeds is also present in the stories.^ We can even see this little 
belief, that the throbbing of the right eye of a woman is a symptom of some 
calamity to happen, strongly rooted in the minds of the people.^ Those eyes 
were believed to be auspicious which had five graces and three circles very 
pure.* Even in those days the people, especially the women, were wont to 
cursing those who were supposed to have done some wrong to them, in some 
such words as these : “May thy mother, cruel priest, (the person who has 
wronged) feel all the bitter agony which tears my heart when I behold my 
precious Canda led to die ; may thy wife feel all this bitter agony ; may she 
see sons and husbands slain. It was believed to be wrong to tell the name 
of a saintly teacher {giirutthanlya).^ Worshipping the saints by prostrating 
oneself on the ground with five contacts,^ and also respecting them by 
thrice walking round them rightwise ('padaJckhinam) and doing the four obei- 
sances,® were common. Besides these, there were many beliefs and super- 
stitions as we have already seen. As to general manners we see that honour 
and respect were always paid to the elders. We have also seen how the guest 
was honoured with the traditional Indian hospitality. 

The limit of human life, as in older times,® was believed to be one hundred 
or at the most hundred and twenty years.’® As to the disposal of the dead, 
we have a clear indication of the funeral pyre and the burning of the corpses. 
There were cemeteries {susdnam) with gates.” At the funeral the women, 
probably, wore red garments, had their hair dishevelled and torches in their 
hands. ’ ^ Four men carried the corpse to the cemetery.’ ^ The dead body was 
placed on the wooden pile and, ofierings of perfumes and flowers being made, 
fire was set to it.” Thus the general custom was of cremation and not of 
burial. Among the various causes of death to beings, these are mentioned : 
some die sunk in the sea, or seized therein by ravenous fish, some falling in the 
Ganges, or seized by crocodiles, some falling from a tree or pierced by a thorn, 
some struck by weapons of divers kinds, some by eating poison or hanging or 


1. J., II, pp. 16-7-G. 9-10; similar to the minor superstition of yawninv ; Hiran-vakeii 

Qrhya Suira, I, 6, 16, 2. .7 -e . » 

2. J., Ill, p. 1324uttho hatthena pipthirh paritnajji. 

3. J., VI, pp. 557-G. 2213 -dakkhinakkhi ca phandati. 

4. J., Ill, p. 2Qi-panca pasada, tint mattdaldni 

6. J., IV, pp. 285-GG. 22-6 ; VI. pp. 148-9-GG. 682-9. 

6. J., Ill, pp. 305 and G. HI ; Cf. Mahdvagga I, 74, 1. 

7. J., Ill, p. 470 — pancangani pajhavim pafiffhapetva vanditva ; a§tdi^apranipata is a 
later elaboration. 

8. J., IV, p. 419. 

9. See Vedio Index, I, p. 342. 

10. J., II, pp. 16-G. 9-10. 

11. J., I, pp. 175, 373, 456 ; II, p. 50 (goauednath ) ; V, p. 458 ; VI, p. 365- 
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13. J., VI, pp. 464-G. 1635 — yaihd petam msdnaamin chhaidet^ caturo jana. 

14. J., II, p. 230 ; III, p. 163. 
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falling from a precipice or by extreme cold or attacked by diseases of divers 
kinds. ’ Out of the various modes of ending life, that by drowning oneself 
is clearly instanced in the bankrupt of the Ruru jdtaJca.^ We do not however 
hear of condemnation or approval of difieront forms of suicide. It seems cases 
of suicide were very rare. 

Was it, then, a life serious and morose, uneventful and stagnant, full of 
pain and misery devoid of any joy and amusement that these 
SPORTS AND Jdfnka people lived ? Wo do not think so. On the other 
FESTIVITIES, hand, the very wit and masterful humour that ring through 
these simple, inornate yet forceful, stories, reflect a mind 
which must be described as joyful, if not robust. And the various games and 
festivities of which we so often read, are the diversions of people who seek 
pleasure and amusement, of people who have plenty of leisure to enjoy and 
sufficient fortunes to provide for the simple means of enjoyment.^ 

As is natural, small boys and girls were fond of toys and playthings 
[kUabhan^mm,).* We have already seen® how children enjoyed themselves, 
taking delight in all sorts of games. 

Playing with balls {hhendukam) seems to have been a popular sport.® 
The ball with which Nalinika played before Isisinga was beautifully painted 
with varied colours, tied to a string (tantubaddham) so that however far it was 
tost it would still return to her hands.’ 

Swings of rope there were, where even the kings sported themselves.® 
Water-sport {udakakllam) in rivers or tanks was a favourite pastime with 
the rich {issarajdtikd) and the kings.® There were public places for sports 
(hlldma Moreover, every great city in those days was surrounded 

by extensive gardens where people could find some relief. These gardens had 
beautiful ponds (pokkharani) within, and were studded with all manners of 
trees, fruits and flowers.’’ Uyijdnakllanam or garden-sports were common 
wherein even young ladies took part.’^ Probably kings had their own 
separate parks where, as we have seen, they betook themselves with their 
councillors for important discussions or with their subjects to enjoy music 
and dance. 


1 . J., m, p. 345. 

2. ,J.. IV, p. 250. 

3. Seo for the variou."? games and recreations, shows and performances : Brahmajala — 
Suttanta : Dialogues I, pp. 7-11 ; Acardngasutra, I, 8, 1, 5-8 ; IT, 12, 18 “Where women or men, 
old young or middle aged ones, are well-dre.ssed and ornamented, sing, distribute portion or 
parcel out plenty of food, drink, dainties and spices.” 

4. J., VI, p. 8. 

5. Supra, p. 266. 

6. J., V, pp. 196, 203-G. 37 ; VI, p. 741. 

7. J., V, pp. 196-G. 10 ; 203-G. 37 : was it a rubber string with which the ball was tied ? 

8. J.,Vl,p.^Al-doldyakilitum. 
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10. J., VI, p. 3.33. 

11. J., IT, p. 188. 

12. J., IV, p. 376: VI, p. 157: CJ. Udydnaydtrds oi VatsySyana : Kdmasiitra, Chakladai 
op. oil., pp. 168-9. 
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Besides the various sports and amusements that enlivened the daily life 
of the people, there were frequent high days and holidays when they made 
merry with their friends and companions. On these festival days {chavuitk: 
ussavo) which were proclaimed by beat of drum, there was great noise of sound 
and music of those that made merry J The village-drummers and conch- 
blowers rejoiced to go to the towns, and made money by their art.^ On these 
days even the farmers hang up their ploughs and joined in the festivities.^ 
Even the poor-folh wore new clothes, went on with their wives hanging on 
their shoulders, and enjoyed with garlands, perfumes and drinks, “ The most 
popular among these festivals was the KaUikd festival which was celebrated 
on the night of the Full Moon day of the month of KaUikd {Kdrtiki purnimd), 
when the king went in a solenm procession round the city.® Equally cele- 
brated was the Full Moon day of the month of Asvim {Cdtwndsim Komudl) 
when the sky is beautifully clear and the orb of the full moon of the last month 
of the rains shines in ail splendour.® This ^rad Purnimd or Kaumudi- 
Jdgara is still the most favoured of the festivals, both among the simple folk 
and the cultured classes, in which the whole night is passed without sleep by 
playmg at dice or similar other amusements. There were presumably many 
other festivals on the changes of the planets and of seasons {nakkhatte : lUu- 
pubbesu)J On these and specially on the drinking festivals (sardnakkhatam: 
surdchano), people ate and drank strong drinks to their hear os’ content. Be- 
sides the taverns (surdpa^), special drinking booths {mandapain) were put 
up on these days. People believed this drinking as time-honoured festival.® 

Then there were frequent Samajjas,^ where crowds of men, women and 
children gathered together and witnessed various kinds of 
THE shows and performances, dancing and music, ballad-recitations 

SAMAJJAS. {akkhdnam), and pantomimes, combats of elephants, horses and 
rams, bouts at quarter-staff {dand^hi yuddham) and wrestling. 
Boys and girls were fond of these social gatherings, ’ ° and the parents of the 
youths studying at the university schools, like Benares and Takkasila, sent 
messages for their sons to come and see the festivals. ’ ’ The palace-court of 
the king {rdjanganam) was the usual place where these gatherings were held, 
and the king himself would make a proclamation by beat of drum and invite 


1. J., V, p. 428. 

2. J., I, pp. 283-4. 

3. J., VI, pp. 328-G. 1446 —Unnangala masam imarh kourvntu. 
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7. J., VI, pp. 624-G. 1974. 

8. J., I, pp. 362, 489 ; HI, p. 287 ; IV, pp. 116-6 ; V, pp. 427-8. 

9. See for a fuller significance of the term, Bhandarkar, 21, pp. 395 ff ; I.A., 

XLll, pp. 256 jOf ; also Ibid, XLVIL, pp. 221 ; Aiolca, pp, 19-21; F. VV. Thomas, J. E. A. S., 

1914, pp. 392 jfir. 752 ; 1918, 122 g , M. M. Bose, /. E. Q., IV, pp. 111-3; ^'Samdja was of two 
kinds ; in one the people were treated to dainty dishes, in the other to dancing, music, wrestling 
and other performances. . . Both the kinds of Samdjas seem to have been celebrated by A^oka. 
But when he began to preach Ehaj/itna, he naturally tabooed those whore auimals were slain to 
serve meat.” (R. E. 1.) As there was nothing in the other samdjas for him to object to, he 
retained them : Bhandarkar, Asoka, p. 20J. 
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the people to come there and witness the performances. ’ A pavilion (mand- 
apam) was set up at the palace-door : a throne {'pallanJca) was set apart for 
the king : around him sat slaves, women of the harem, courtiers, Brahmanas 
and the citizens. In the courtyard were fixed seats, circle by circle, and tier 
by tier {Cakkdticakke : mancdtimance).^ Among a sort of Olympic games 
arranged here, wrestling {mallayuddham) was the most popular.^ The wrest- 
ling-ring {yvddluimandalam) was gaily decorated. Both the wrestlers went 
down into the ring, and strutted about, jumping, shouting, clapping their 
hands.'’ They struck their doubled arms {diyumrn hhujam) to each other : 
one tried to strike down the other. ^ Then there were wonderful feats of 
archery as noticed before.® Fights of rams^ and elephants® and horse- 
playing® were also common. Dramatic festivities {ndtakdni) were also insti- 
tuted. ' ° In the GiUtila Jdlaka, ' ' we witness a musical competition between 
two master-musicians amidst a big gathering of people in the palace 
courtyard. Outside the palace courtyard, again, we see people enjoying 
themselves with various sights and performances : acrobatic feats’ 2 snake- 
charmer’s tricks, ’ ® and so on. The people took great interest in all these 
games and performances and, when delighted, they would give out 
sddhukdras, would shout and roar, clap their hands and even throw away 
their garments and ornaments, probably as a reward for the skilful per- 
former. ’ * Of outdoor festivities we hear of samajjas arranged on mountain- 
tops (giruiggasamajja), ’ ® where feasting was indulged in and, possibly also, 
theatrical performances were instituted, as in later days. ’ ® In all these 
festivals and festivities, religion seems to have played a very insignificant 
part, if at all. ' ’ They were, for the most part, purely secular amusements. 
Besides the festivals and occasional festivities, there were daily gosthis 
(gof^ham) ’ ® or social gatherings where people diverted themselves in pleasant 
talks and gossips on varied subjects. ’ ® 
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19. Vitayayana gives a detailed dasoripiion of these gogthis : See ChaJkladar, op. cit., 
pp. 163-7. 
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We are thus able to see, that the life that these people led was not at all 
morbid or dreamy-like, as is generally believed to have lieen the case in regard 
to Ancient Indian life in general. It was a life born of everyday struggles 
and developed through intermittant pleasures and amusements, fairs and 
festivals, joy and beauty, which alone could preserve the soul of the race, as 
of individual.’ 


!• How incorrect do those words of Oldenhors; sooni to he in the light of our findings : 

Without a past living in their memory, without a present which they might utilise in love 
and hate, without a future for which m^n might hope anti work, they dreamed morbid and 
proud dreams of that which is beyond all times and of the peculiar government which is 
within these everlasting realms. . . The Indian has above all at an early stage, turned aside 
« which chiefly prcservta a people young and struggle for home, country and laws.” 

Buddha, pp. 3, 12. 



SECTION V 

GEOGRAPHY OF THE JATAKAS 



INTRODUCTION 


I T is an admitted fact that the study of the history of any country remains 
imperfect without the study of its geography. History and geography 
are, indeed, tiie two inseparable sciences. The immense influence which the 
physical features of a country exercise over the character of its people and 
their political, economic and social destiny can never be overlooked. In 
fact “a knowledge of space, no less than that of time, of geography, no 
less than that of chronology, is an indispensable pre-requisite of a serious 
historical study.”’ 

In the following pages we shall attempt to glean as much information 
as the JdtaJeas can give about the geography of India and the outside world 
known to them. 

Here, as also in the historical study, we have to bear in mind that the 
Jdtakas do not belong to any particular date or place. They arc popular 
stories which were current among the people from very early times, and 
which remained with the people, subject to individual narrators. This 
may, at first, appear to take away much of the value that attaches to the 
geographical knowledge contained in them, but, in reality, it is not bo. 
The information we receive is, barring a few exceptions, much older and, 
hence, valuable. 

A question may arise here, whether the Jdtakas, being considered as only 
a part of the larger Buddhist Puli Literature, can be worthy of a separate 
treatment at all cus regards geography. Our answer is that, while admitting 
the general agreement of the Jdtakas, in this respect, with the Buddhist Canoni- 
cal Literature, we feel that the very nature of our task demands such a 
treatment. 

Attempts have been made, it is true, to utilise the geographical infor- 
mation supplied by the Jdtakas in the reconstruction of ancient Indian history 
and geography.^ But these are, more or less, of a casual character, and no 
systematic arrangement of this geographical data, on the lines on which we 
have, herein, proceeded, has as yet been made. 

In our attempt to do so, we shall have to face many a fictitious or 
fabulous name. But that is, at the same time, no reason why we should dis- 
card it altogether. This will be clear when we remember that the names of 
some of the countries, cities, mountains and rivers occuring in the Purd'ms. 


1. Raychoudhury, I, H. Q., IVh p- 228. 

2. Prominent amongst these may be mentioned 


Rhva Davids. Buddhut India ; Nundo 

2. trominonv amongst mese ^ ^ 

I^al De, Geographical Dictionary of Aiicient India ; D. R. Bhandarkar, Carmichael Lectures, 1918; 
H. C. Raychoudhury, Political History of Ancient India; Studies tn Indian Antiquittes ; ^n- 
mngham,Ancie a Geography of India, ed. by S. N. Majumdar. The most recent bemg. B. C 
Law, Geography of Early Buddhism, London, 1932. Geographical Essays, Calcutta, 1938. 
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and the Epics, which were considered to be fictitious or fabulous years ago, ' 
have, now in the light of further research, come to be regarded as based on 
facts. 2 This makes it incumbent upon us to put down the results of our 
geographical knowledge derived from the Jdtakas, bearing always in mind 
that that which looks fabulous now may prove to be a fact in future. 


1. A characteristic example is furnished hy this, that when “Mr. Wilford collected an 
account of the river Nile and its source, and reconstructed a map out of the Puranas, H. H, 
Wilson called him an “injudicious writer,’’ Cunningham remarked that his essay was a“ wild 
speculation,’’ St. Martin stated him to be the first victim of the “imposture geographical 
literature of the Hindus.’’ But it was from this very source that best information was 
secured, and the source of the river Nile traced and discovered by the 19th century explorer 
Lieut. J. H. Spoke. See G. A, 0. /., Introd., p. xxxviii. 

2. Pauranic Seven Dvipas and their identification by V. Venkatachellam, Q. J. M. S.. XV 

pp. 62, 119, 238 ; XVI, pp. 116, 268 ; XVII, p. 94 ; cf. Raychoudhury, "India in Purdnic 
Coemography" in J. D. L.,^ XIX; for seven divisions of Jathbudvipa, Jayaswal, I. 
LXII., pp. 167 //. ; also Traimdsik. Quarterly organ of The Forbes Gujarati SahityasahhS.’ 
Bombay, Vol. I. ^ j > 



Chapter i 

GENERAL OUTLOOK 


T hose were the days of brisk trade and commerce, both inland and sea- 
borne, between India and a large part of the outside world. The 
Jdtakas abound in sea-going references, and they quite frequently refer to 
brisk inland trade carried on by means of caravans.’ This, naturally, 
brought the trading folk in close contact with difierent parts of the country 
and with other foreign countries, and thus expanded their geographical 
knowledge through personal experience. Now, these trading people, when 
they returned home from their far-oS journey on land and water, told their 
experiences to their relatives and friends, and thus the knowledge of the 
outside world was easily broad-casted. It was through this process, that 
the people of India knew well that in the far-o£E kingdom of Baveru 
(Babylon), there did not exist various kinds of birds ; it was through this 
medium again, that they knew how prosperous the country of Suvaij.- 
uabhumi (Lower Burma) was. It was through this personal experiences of 
the travellers, also, that the numerous cities and villages, ports and 
seas, rivers and mountains, plains and deserts became familiar to the 
people. Besides this, the itinerant mendicants {j>aribbdjakas) of whom 
we hear a lot in these stories, helped a great deal in spreading geographical 
knowledge. 

In this way the Jdtakas know the entire track of the country, from Gand- 
hara and Kamboja in the North-west to Kalinga, Andha and Kavirapattaifja 
in the South-east on one side, and from Kasmira and across the Himalayas on 
the North to Assaka, Avanti and Mahimsaka in the South on the other. 
Besides these, the foreign lands like Baveru, Tarnbapaijiji, Suvaupabhumi 
and other oceanic countries are known. 

Here, it may be of use to know what was the Jdtaka conception 
about the world in general and India in particular. The 
JATAKAGON- earth was recognised as a round sphere (Cakkavdla), sur- 
THE WORLD, rounded on all sides by the sea,^ and Jatkbvdlpa was only a 
part of the bigger sphere.^ The earth was believed to be 24 
ndhuta yojanas in thickness, and split in two hke unto a strong stout cloth 
garment.^ 


1. Details of these evidences of our commercial life in those days as given in the Jatakas 
are presented in the chapter on Exchange : tSupru. pp. 225-37. 

2. 3 .,lll,p.A^^'^Sc^arenaparikkhitUithCakkarhcapariman^alam" ; IV, p. 214. 

3. J., IV, p. 214 ; c/. Hardy, Manual of Buddhism, p. 4. 

4. J., I, pp. 321-2 ; III, p. ^i—'CaUalisamhassadhikdnidveyojanastUaaahassani 
Baliflhaddha sdfako viya phalitd” ; a nahula=tea thousand. VI., p. 480; cf, Visuddhir-naggci, 
P. T. S., I, p. 206. 
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The world was comprised of four Mahddipas {Catunnam Mahddipdnam) 
FOUR great Continents^ surrounded by 2000 dipas or 

iMAHAdIpas. doabs.2 Fortunately for us, the JdtaJcas do furnish us with 
the names of these Great Continents. They are : Uttarakuru, 
Pubba Videha, Apara Goyana and Jarhbudipa.^ 

UTTARAKURU is mentioned as such once in the Sonananda Jdtaka 
wherefrom we learn that it was to the north of the Himrdayas. This is in per- 
fect agreement with the statement of the Aitan'ija Brahnuma^ that Uttara- 
kuru lay beyond the Himalayas {parena HinnivanUtni). It is placed imme- 
diately to the south of Uttarali puyasdni nidhili—Adie N'orthern Deep or the 
Arctic Ocean — l)y the RdmdyanaA Both the Greek and Indian writers des- 
cribe Uttarakuru as a seini-mytJiic region where tlicre was perpetual happiness 
and bliss.® It is, nevertheless, idoiithied with Siberia.^ 

As to PUBBAVIDEHA we have no internal data to identify it. But a 
passage of the Brahmdnda Puru,ia^ which calls BHADRA^VA as PURVA- 
DVIPA makes us feel certain of the identity between Pubbavideha and 
Bhadrasva which is, in turn, identifiable with Eastern Turkestan and North 
China.® 

APARAGOYANA, similarly, should be taken to be identical with the 
Paurdnic KETU MALA which is, in turn, identifiable with the region of 
Western Turkestan. ’ ° 

As regards JAJHBUDIPA, the fourth of our great continents, we have 
plenty of references in the BrdhmniG as well as in the Buddhist and Jaina 
literature. It is mentioned quite frequently in the JdtaJcas. ' ' But they, we 
mean the JdtaJcas, nowhere give any clear idea of the size or extent of this 
country. The MaJid-ummagga JdtaJea,^^ indeed, knows that Jaihbudipa 
was encompassed (paribbata) by the ocean (sdgara), but this, in no way, clears 


1. J., II, p. 313 ; 111, pp. 239, 481— G. 91 ; VI, pp. 3, 432. 

2. J., II, p. 313 ; III p. Dvipa originally meant land having water (and not sea) 

on two (and not all) of Its sides.” See, 6'. .4. 6', /., Intro., p. xxxvii. 

_ 3. J., VI, pp. 278— G. 1212; “ F«rato Videke pa.<i‘ia Goydniye ca pacchnto, Ku.riiya Jamhudl- 
panm manimht pmsa nimmitam ; CJ. Hardy, op. cil., and foe. cit.; Cowell and Neil, Divya- 
t^na, pp. 214// ; Law, yl Study oj the Mahnvastu, pp. 4, 14 ; Watters, Yuan Chwang, I, pp. 
3J. b; according to the Paum;nc Geography, the world was comprised of 7 concentric dvipa^, 
OTZ., Jambu, Saka, Kusa, Salniala, Kraunea, Gomeda and Pu.skara ; for the attempted identi- 
fication.s of.thosc, see V. Vonkatachollam, op. rf. loc. cil. cf. Ka.sten Rbnnow, Bulktin of the 
School of Oriental Studies, London, Vol. V, pp. 2.53-284. 

4. VIII, 14, 4 ; Vedic Index, I, p. 84. 

6. IV, 43, 56. 

p fio ■ 1 I ndia as described in Claesiced Literature, pp. 63, 1 13 & notes ; Mdrh. 

P. 59, 18//; Dtgha Aakaya. 2 he Alanatnja Sultanta, Dialogues of the Buddha, HI, pp. 192-4 
Muir, Original Sanskrit Texts, 1, 492. 

7^1* LXII, p. 170. Cf. Raychoudhury, Studies in Indian Antiquities, 

PP* ■ 1 JJ* 

8. Brahitidn(la Purdna, 45, 24 ; 40, 35. 

♦ n 7 o- 6 , Bhadriisva is said to have been watered by the SIta, 

^he mythical prototype of the Yaikand and Yellow Rivers. Sita is our Sida mentioned in J., VI. 
p. 10(j, GalAus 4_4-o. Uttara Himavunte — Cf. U Itarddhyayana Sutra XI 28. 
i^O. Raychaudhury, op. cit., p. 75. ’ ’ *" * 

1 r . See Dines Anderson, Index to the Jdtaka, 0. 56 
12. J.,VI,p.464-G. 16.37. 
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up tlie matter. However, it seems quite certaiu that the traditional con- 
ception of Jarhhudipa was much wider than that of India proper as we under- 
stand it now. And if Mr. Javaswal’s interpretation of Jarhhudipa of the 
Purdnas as comprising the whole of the Continent of Asia be accepted, and 
if the Asokan Inscriptions, as pointed out by him, have a similar wider deno- 
tation, we should not then hesitate to ascribe the same denotation to our 
Jariibudipa.'' At any rate, we shall not be far wide of the mark, we hope, 
if wo say that by Jamlmdipa the Jdtahis, for all practical purposes, meant 
Tndia-cum- Afghanistan . 2 

1 . Jayaswat, 7. A., LXIf, pp. 170 fj. 

For detailed information about the de\ oI(>[)ment of the name .Tarabiidipa, see V. V^cn- 
katachellam, Q. J. M. S., X\'1I, p. 102 ; cf. also Ilaychaudhury, Studies in Indian Antiijuilies, 
PP- 78 //. 



CHAPTER II 

DIVISIONS OF INDIA 


T he traditional division of India into five regions is found throughout in 
Indian Literature. In the Atliarvaveda,' already, we have this division 
of India as a familiar practice. So also in the well-known passage of the 
Aitareya Brdhnuim,^ we find India divided into five great dihs, viz., Prdcya 
(Eastern), 3 Daksirid (Southern),'* Praticl (Western), UdicM (Northern), ^ 
a,nd Dhruvd Madliymm {Gentval).^ In later times, these five or direc- 
tions are clearly stated to be Desas or countries. The Purdnas, also, know 
these five regions, though they, sometimes, add two more, vi^., the Vitidhya 
and the Himavanta regions, thus making the number seven."^ Baja£5ek- 
hara, in the beginning of the tenth century A.D., clearly gives the boundaries 
of these five divisions in the following manner ; “To the east of Baranasi 
(Benares) is the eastern country ; to the south of Mahi§mati is the Daksi^ia- 
patha or the Deccan ; to the west of Devasabha is the western country ; to 
the north of Prthudaka (mod, Pehoa, about 14 miles west of Tha^eswar) 
is the Uttarapatha, and the tract lying between Vinasana and Prayaga is 
called Antarvedi (or Madhyadesa).® The same division was adopted by the 
Chinese Travellers also.® 

The Jdtakas, also, are familiar with these divisions of India. Uttara- 
patha is mentioned three times ’ ° ; Dakkhi^iapatha is mentioned in the 
bciTahhttnga and Indriya Jdtukas^ ^ ; Majjhimadesa is similarly mentioned a 
number of times’^ ; The names of the other two divisions, viz., the Pracya 
and the Aparanta do not, however, find mention in the Jdtakas. But their 
non-mention does not prove that they were unknown to the Jdtakas, for the 
countries like Sovira,* ^ Bharu' '* and Surattha,’ ^ mentioned in the Jdtakas, 
are apparently to be located in the Aparanta division; so also Kajahgala, 

’ tv, 40 ; Xll, 3 ; XIX, 17 ; Of. H. C. Chakladar, Social Life in Ancient India, 

p, 41. 

2. VUI, 14. 

3. Pracya also appears in the Sal. Brah. I, 7, 3, 8 ; See Ved. Ind., II, 46. 

4. Dakfinapadd is mentioned in the Rgveda, X, G1 , 8 ; cf. Oldenburg, Buddha, p. 394, note. 

6. Udicyaa are mentioned in the Sat. Brah. XI, 4, 1, 1. 

6. See Ved. Ind., II. pp. 126-7. 

7. Cf., e.g., Brahmanija, p. 34, 64; ‘'I'airidam Bhdralarh varsath saptakhandath krtam 
purd ; Raychaudhury, op. cit., p. 92. 

8. Kdvyamimathsa, (G. 0. S. Series), pp. 93. ff. 

, rvi®® Ouimingham, op. cit., pp. 13-14 ; the boundary of the Madhyadesa, the Arydvaria 
of the Dharma Sutras, seems, gradually, to have expanded itself from Prayaga and Benares, 
to the east of Anga-Kajaiigala, as the Aryans spread over the country. 

10. J., II, pp. 31, 287 ; IV, p. 79. ^ 

11. J., Ill, p. 463 ; V, p. 133. 

12. J., Ill, pp. 115, 364. 463 ; V, p. 134. 

13. J., Ill, p. 470. 

14. J., II, pp. 171-2; IV, p. 137. 

15. J., Ill, p. 463 ; V, p. 133. 
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mentioned in the Kapota Jdtaha^ and the Bhisa Jdtaka,'^ is clearly the 
western boundary of the Tracy a Desa. 


Besides the above five divisions or regions, the Jdtakas know the 
Himalaya region as a separate division altogether.^ This 
REGION^"*"^ region is very frequently alluded to, and the Jdtakas grow, 
oftentimes, eloquent over the description of that region 
showing, thereby, a great deal of observation. ‘‘ This Himavanta region is 
also known to the Purdms as Parvatdsmya or the “mountain region.” ^ 

Unfortunately, the Jdtakas are perfectly silent about the respective 
boundaries of these divisions. Only incidentally we come 
BOUNDARIES, across the names of some of the countries or cities which are 
there said to have been included in particular divisions. 
Thus Videha was a kingdom in Majjhimadesa ;® Takkasila is said to be 
outside Majjhimadesa J the country of Aranjara, again, was situated in 
the Central region Avanti was included in Dakkhinapatha the district 
of Kamsa was a part of the Uttarapatha. ’ ° 


DAKKHINA- 
PATH A. 


One remarkable fact now remains to be noticed in this connection. 
UTTARAPA Jdtakas seem to have retained the original significance 

TEA AND of the terms Vttardpatha and Dakkhimpatha as meaning, 
respectively, “the Northern High Road” and “the Southern 
High Road.” It is clear that originally two great trade 
routes, both Uttarapatha and Dakkhinapatha, lent their names to the regions 
through which they passed.’ ’ It is in this sense that the districts of Karnsa 
and Uttaramadhura, which lay on the Northern High Road,’^ are included 
in Uttarapatha,’^ and that Avanti, which lay on the Southern High 
Road,’^ is included in Dakkhinapatha.'® 


1. J., III. p. 226. 

2. J., IV, p. 310. 

3. See Andersen’s Index, p. 184. 

4. Cf. J. IV, pp. 286-7 ; V, pp. 415-6 ; VI, pp. 496-7. 

5. See Brahmdnda pp. 34, 64 ; Buddhagosa, in his commentary on the Kathavatlhu, 
mentions two territorial names of the two post-ASokan Buddhist Schools, viz., Hemavatika, and 
Uttarapathaka, thus distinguishing between the two regions : Barua, Old Brdkmi Imcriptions, 
pp. 219-220. 

6. J., Ill, p. 364. 

7. J., Ill, p. 115. 

8. J., Ill, p. 463; V, p. 134. 

9. J., Ill, p. 463 : V, p. 133. 

10. J.,IV,p. 79. 

11. Barua, Old Brahmi Inscriptions, pp. 218-220. 

12. We know, from the Oandhara Jdtaka, III, p. 365, that traders went from Videha to 
Gandhara. This route seems to have extended from Videha, across the rivers Ganga and 
Yamuna, through the desert on to Takkasila, the Gandhara capital. 

13. J., IV, 79. 

14. This route extended from Savatthi to PatitUiana ; Rhys Davids, Buddhist India, p. 103. 

15. J., Ill, p. 463 ; V, p. 133. About these trade-routes in detail, see Supra, pp. 225-28. 
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Ayojjha A city. i IV, 82. Once famous Ayodhya : it is the 

j A-yu-te of Yuan Chwang who 

I places it 600 li (100 miles) to the 
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Indapatta A city-capital of Kuru j II, 213, 366, 368 ; III, It is tlie Indraprastha of the Ma~ 

Kingdom. i 400 ; IV, 361 ; V, 67, hdhhdrata and the Purdnas ; it 
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Uttarakuru One of tlie four great Continents. ' V, 316. Siberia : See Supra, p. 364. 

Uttarapancala A kingdom; capital was Kariipil- III, 379 ; VI, 405 ; III, Northern portion of the country 

lanagara, city in Kampilla 379; 11,213, 214-G. which was originally north and 
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27 I Udakapabbata : A mountain in Himavanta. V, 38. Occurs at Apaddna II, 434. 

28 i Uddbaganga The Ganges. II, 283 ; VI, 427. j The Upper course of the Ganges. 
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he gives the location as 400 li 
(67 miles) east of Champa ; Wat- 
ters, Ytian Chwang, II, p. ]82; 
Cunningham locates it at the 
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IV, 374, which is however chal- 
lenged by Barua, Old Brdhnil 
Inscriptions p. 11, 208 ff., who 
reads as Kalingdgatdya ; it is 
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Kasi cloth was famous, priced II, 443, III, 10-11 ; IV, I The Bandmsi San is still a very 
at 100000 pieces. 352; V, 78; VI, 49, ' valued thing. 

50, 54, 151, 450, 500, 

506. I 
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watl (mod. Sarsuti) on the north 
and the Drsadvati (mod. Rakshi) 
on the south ; De G. D. p. 110 ; 
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the capital of Madda king- the Buddha obtained Parinir- 

dom. vd'm ; it was, very probably, 

near the modern village of 
Kasia, on the smaller Gandak 
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Girjak or Jalalpur on the 
Jhelum ; C. A. G. p. 685 ; 
Pargiter, Mark, p. 318 and 
note. 
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linda, (S. B. E.) I, p. 2, We long 
suspected its identity with An- 
dumbara and, to our agreeable 
surprise, found a support in 
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south of Tilaura in the Nepalese 
Terai ; P. C. Mukerji, Antiqui- 
ties of Terai, Nepal, pp. 49, 56 ; 
De, G. D., p. 99. 
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GandJiamadana A mountain in Himavanta. HI, 452-3, 478-G. 86 ; IV, Accordinng to Mr. De, it was a 

16, 287-G. 40-1, 438 ; part of the Rudra-Himalaya, 
V, 63-G.163, 196-G. 11, G. D., p. 60. For description 
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84 , Ghanasela I A mountain in the kingdom of III, 463 ; V, 133 . 

I Avanti in Dakkhinapatha. 

86 I Cakkadaha ; A Lake IV, 232 . 
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river Cariipa which flowed be- ed by two villages named Cam- 

tween Auga and Magadha ; it papura and Campanagara, which 

was 60 leagues from Mithila; VI, 32. still exist near Patharghata — a 

very ancient site covered with 
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it is said to be Onesikritos, the 
pilot of Alexander’s ship ; Mc- 
Crindle, Ancient India as descri- 
bed in Classical Literature, pp. 
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fines of Madras and the Central 
Provinces : 7. A., 1918, p. 71 ; 
AhJca,-p. 34; Dr. Raychaudhury 
however says that “if ‘Seri’ or 
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bouiiiood of Chicacole : E. I. 
XIV, p. 3,61 ; M. Sylvan 
Levi however correctly identifies 
it with the Paloura of Ptolemy 
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tions the “serried ranks of the 
Dosareans” ; McCrindle, Ancient 
India as described inh Classical 
lAteratnre, p. 198 ; the country is 
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on the extreme west coast of 
Kathiawad: Purdtaitva, IV, pp. 
101 ff. Ndgarl Pracdrinl Pat- 
rilcd, 12 (N. S.), pp. 97// 
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passed across it in quest of as pointed out by Mr. Jayas- 

ricbes: it was full of coral of wal, in the time of Seti I, 1380 

the colour of the bamboos. B. C.; this canal joined the Red 

Sea near the Bitter lake with 
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Cf. J. C, A. S., 1848, p. 71 ; 
Tennett Ceylon etc., 1, pp. 331-2 
and notes ; Senaveratana, The 
Story of the Sinhalese, I, p. 2, 
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should be identified with the 
‘Paropanisad’ of the Greeks, now 
called the Hindukush : A. 

LXII, p. 169 ; De, G. D. p. 141. 
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12 leagues in extent and a V, 1, 125, 314 ; 11,244; 
great centre of trade. Ill, 87, 239, 410, 446; 

IV, 214, 269, 378 ; VI, 
160. 
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The Bahlikas were probably set- 
tlers from Balkh, the capital of 
Bactria. They lived by robbery, 
as Mr. De says ; according 
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the soil was brackish and vege- 
tation sparse. Salt was made 
by boiling water and the people 
were supported by the sea.” 
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siaered to be the primary and 
the holiest source of the Ganges. 
See De, The early Course of the 
Ganges, I. A., L, p. 10, Later on 
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dist. of Nasik. He has success- 
fully tried to identify the coun- 
try with the tract round about 
modern Kolhapur and watered 
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A. L, p. 378. It seems from 
all this that Bhogavati was 
essentially a general name for a 
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G. 1228. and the Chenab, occupying the 

modern district of Sialkot. 
(SdgaU): C. H. I., I, p. 121, 
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It is perhaps identical with the 
Maleus of Pliny. McCrindle, 
Ancient India as Described in 
Classical Literature, p. 109. 
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Kannapeima, while Mahismati 
stood on the Narmada Cf. 
Munshi, I. A., LI, pp. 217 j^. 
J. R. A. S. 1910, pp. 867 ff. 
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A.G.I.. pp. 528 f ', Watters, 
op. cit., p. 162. Law, G. E. B., 
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Jdtaka. Prof. Jinavijaya, how- 
ever, has shown that the Roruka 
of the Divyavaddna seems to be 
difierent from this but identical 
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to have been the capital of Upper 
Sindh for many years. The 
original name of Alor, says the 
same archaeologist, must have 
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sas with the Vasas of the Aita- 
reya Brdhmana, VIII, 14, 3, 
spoken invariably with the Kurus 
the Pancalas and the U^inaras, 
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(Ga^iqlak or Rapti) and on the 
North by the Himalayas. C. A. 
G. L, p. 718. P. H. A. I., 
p. 33. 
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20 ; VI, 105, 250-G. ! sub-voc. It is not a mythical 
1116-7. river but has been variously 

I identified with (1) Vetarani in 
i Orissa, (2) Dantura, which rises 
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p. 295. There was another 
river of this name in western 
India as Pargiter points out. 
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De, G. D. p. 174. It is the Sageda 
of Ptolemy and the Shachi of 
Fa-Hian; De, op.cit.,-p. 174. 
Legge, Travels of Fa-Hian, p. 54. 
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45 leagues N. W. oi Rajagaha, 
more than 100 leagues N. E. of 
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taken by Sayaijia to denote the 
flower of the ^almala or the silk- 
cotton tree : Ved. Ind.^ II, 380. 
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p. 188. In the Epic times they 
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not float but sink to the dark waters.” Some take it to 

bottom surrounded by the be the modem Jaxartes or the 

golden mountains which Sarik-kul river which rises in 
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bhumi or Lower Burma. I pro- 
pose to identify it with the 
Pauranic Ka4erudvipa located 
in the Malay Peninsula : C. A. 
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quintida which the Botanists call 
Lagenaria vulgaris'^ or gourd. 
The river then will have to 
be located in the Punjab where 
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hesitatingly, separated Souvira 
which he identified with the 
distant Vadii or Eder, a district 
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SUMMING UP 


T hus flits away, across the dim past, a pageant of the people and a pano- 
rama of this ancient land. The picture may have been blurred and 
indistinct in some places. But on the whole, we believe, it is homogeneous 
and impressive. 

From the hoary past w'e first tried to trace the foot-falls of history down 
to the period of the Buddha. Those glimpses of political history gave us an 
idea of the rise and fall of different peoples and kingdoms ; and at last we 
reached the point wherefrom we began to survey the cultural stage of the 
Mahajanapada period — of the period which immediately preceded the Buddha, 
who is undoubtedly a prominent landmark on the continuous and chequered 
path of Indian civilization. 

We saw the country divided into small kingdoms, normally at peace but 
occasionally vying with one another for supremacy. Each kingdom had its 
king- — generally an autocrat. The system of administration was simple, yet 
not unorganised. The rdjadhdm or the capital city, being the seat of govern- 
ment, was well built and fortified, with a population of varied character. The 
nigamas were busy market-towns. The gdmas or the villages, where dwelt 
the vast millions of the toiling masses, were silent yet serene. 

The economic condition of the people was not too bad. We did not see 
anything like the two extremes of poverty and riches, though the genera] 
mass cannot be said to have been content and happy. The country was, 
no doubt, prosperous and busy with trade and commerce. 

Society was formed of classes in the practical sense, and of castes in the 
theoretical sense. The classes were those of the Khattiyas, the Brdhmanas, 
the Gahajtatis and the Ddml'ammaharns. Family was the unit of social 
structure. People lived among relations of their own (ndti). The position 
of women cannot be described as satisfactory when judged according to the 
modern standard. Arts and sciences were many and flourishing. People 
still believed in a variety of superstitions, while there was a slow but steady 
movement going on among the philosophers and the ascetics of the day 
towards a more rationalistic way of thinking and living. The common folk 
were, nevertheless, content with their life of sports and festivities. 

Nature does not seem to have turned her face from the people in 
those days. Famine and pestilence, however, were not unheard of. But, 
after all, these are only temporary phases. The endless and aimless life of 
the people rolls on day by day, for centuries and centuries, even as the 
waves of the sea roll on for ever, in storm and in calm. 

And so our task ends. 
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THEY SAY 
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— DR. B. C. LAW, M.A., B.L., PH.D. 

♦ 

. Both in quantUy and quality , 
both as a critical analysis of existing data 
and as a record of investigation^ it stands 
out as a remarkable production — a very 
high standard of work — a brilliant achieve- 
ment^ as it seems j on the part oj so young a 
scholar as Mr. Mehta. It presents through- 
out a kind of work of which every great in- 
stitution that stands for research or original 
investigation and constructive work may 
well be proud. 

-DR. B. M. BARUA, m.a., D.LiTf. 





